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BOOK THE FOURTH. 

CHAPTER nr. 

Roman PhUosophy^-Public and Private Manners. 

• 

In the present Chapter, I shall consider, in the first 
place, the state of pnilosophy among the Romans 
and afterward proceed to me subject of their public 
and private' manners. In the early ages of the repub 
lie, me Romans, occupied in contmual wars with the 
states of Italy, or, in the short intervals of respite from 
these, engrossed in their domestic dissensions, had lit- 
tie leisure to bestow on the cultivation of the sciences, 
and had no Idea of philosophical speculation. It was 
not till the end of the sixtn century, aAer the build- 
ing of the city, and in the interval between the war 
with Perseus of Macedon and . the third Punic war, 
that philosophv made its first appearance at Rome. 
A number en Achaians, banishea from their native 
, country, had settled in Itah*. Part of these, among 
whom were some men of talents and learning, partic- 
ularly Polybius the Megalopolitan, took up their abode 
at Rome, and applying themselves there to the pur- 
suit of letters and the education of the Roman youth, 
soon difiused a relish for these studies hitherto un^ 
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known to the rising repablic This new taste was^ 
as I have hinted at m the former chapter, rery unfiip 
Tottrably r<^g;arded by the older citizens. The sena- 
tors, who lived in a perpetual struggle with a people 
jealous of their ciyil rignts, were in no measure oift* 
jposed to encourage philosophical disj[ui8itioDs on the 
origin of goTemment, on the foundation of liberty and 
the natural rights of mankind. To repress, therefore, 
such dangeroos studies, this body passed a degree, 
banishing those foreign philosophers from their city. 
This, howerer, was an ineffectual reifledy. The pas- 
sion for literature mav perhaps be cherished by politic 
cal encouraffements,.DUt once roused it is not easily 
extinguishecf by political restraints. A few years 
after this, Cameades and Critolaus arriyed in an Athe- 
nian embassy at Rome ; the discourses of these phi- 
losophers added new strength and yigour to that taste 
whose first efforts the Roman senate had in vain at- 
tempted to extinguish, and the Greek philosophy soon 
became as generally relished in this era of the repub- 
lic, as during its earliest ages it had been either un- 
known or despised. 

It was natural that, in the choice among the differ- 
ent ^sterns which the seyeral sects or schools of 
GreeK philosophy presented, those tenets should be 
most fayourabiy received and most generally adopted, 
which accordea most with the national character and 
eenius of the people. The Romans had not yet sha- 
Een off the seventy of ancient manners, and the doc- 
trines of the Stoical philosophy were, therefore, most 
nearly allied to their own previous conceptions of mo- 
rality. The philosophy of Aristotle was in truth lit- 
tle Jcnown in Rome till the age of jCicera Cratippus 
then taught his system with great reputation, though 
that unnecessarily tedious and complicated mode of 
reasoning adopted by this philosopher^oes not appear 
ever to have had a numerous party to support it. Lu- 
cuUus, whose stay in Greece afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the ^octrines of 
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all the different schools, at his return to Rome dissem* 
inated a very general taste for philosophising. He 
does not, indeed, appear to hare attached himsdf ex- 
clusiTely to the tenets of any particular sect. If he 
had a Reference for any, it -was for that of Phita 
The pmlosophy of the New Academy, which pro- 
fessed to teach the art of defending all opinions, would 
necessarily find its partisans among the lawyers and 
orators. Cicero, if he profi^sed anj settled system at 
all, (a point which his philosophical writing leave 
rery emgmatical,) seems most attached to this. 

The truth probably is, that, in his philosophical 
works, his general purpose was to give rather a his- 
tory of the ancient philosophy, than any defence or 
exposition of his own peculiar opinions ; to explain to 
his countrymen in their own langua£[e whatever the 
philosophers of all sects and all ages had tauffht, with 
a *view toward the enlargement of their understand- 
ing, and the improving of their morals. This he de- 
clares to be his purpose in his " Treatise de Finibus,'' 
in that De Natura Veorum^ in his " Tusculan Dispu- 
tations, "and in his book on the Academic Philosophy. 
As to physics, or natural philosophy, Cicero seems to 
have entertained the ^one opimon with Socrates — 
that a minute and particular attention to these inqui- 
ries was a study rather curious than useful, and con- 
tributing but little to the real benefit of mankind — a 
very extraordinary idea, but which seems to have been 
prevalent with most of the ancient philosophers, if we 
except Aristotle and the elder Pliny. It was reserved 
for our own country, in a future and more enlightened 
age of the world, to lay, in this severe and critical ex- 
amination of Nature, which was then so much de- 
spised, the solid basis of all true and genuine philoso- 
phy. Of the writings and principles of Aristotle, a 
particular account has been given in treating of the 
progress of philosophy among the Greeks. Nothing 
need here be added upon this subject. The elder 
Pliny, whose books on natural histcry still remam en- 
iir. — B 
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ore, was perhaps one of the most extxaoriinary Uten- 
ry phenomena that ever existed in the world. In one 
of the letters of his nephew, Pliny the younger, there 
is an acQoimt given of the studies, and a description 
of the manner of life of this singular man, whicli, as 
it is extremely curious, I shall easily be excused for 
bserting. 

" You admire,** says Pliny to Macer, " the works of 
my uncle, and wish to have a complete collection ci 
them ; I will point out to you the order in which they 
were composed : for, however immaterial that may 
seem, it is a sort of information not at all unacceptable 
to men of letters. The first book he publish^ was 
a treatise concerning the Art of throwing the Javelin 
on Horseback. This he wrote when he commanded 
a troop of horse, and it is drawn up with ffreat accu- 
racy and judgment. He next published Uie Life of 
Fomponius Secundus, in two Inooks, and, aAer ikkt, 
the History of the Wars in Germany, in tw«ity books, 
m which he gave an account d all the battles we had 
been engaged in against that nation ; and a Treatise 
upon Eloquence, divided into six books. In this work 
he takes the orator from his cradle, and leads him ap 
till he has carried him to the highest point of perfec- 
tion in his art. In the latter* part of Nero^s reign, 
when the tyranny of the times nutde it dangerous to 
engage in any studies of a more free and elevated na- 
ture, he published a piece of criticism in eight books, 
concerning Ambiguity in Expression. He completed 
the history which Aufidius ^ssus left unfinished, and 
added to it thirty books ; and lastly, he has left thirty- 
seven books of natural history, a work of great com- 
Eass and learning, and almost as various as Nature 
erselC You wul wonder how a man so engaged as 
he was could find time to compose so many &oks ; 
but your surprise will rise still higher when you hear, 
that for some time he en^^ed in the profession of an 
advocate; that he died m his fiftyrsixth year; and 
that from the time of his quitting the bar till his 
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death, lie was employed in the execution of the high* 
est employments, and in the service of his prince. 
But he nad a quick apprehension, jdined to unwearied 
application. Before day-break he used to wait upon 
V espasian, who, like him, chose that time to transact 
his business. When he had finished the affairs which 
the emperor committed to his charge, he returned 
home to his studies. After a short repast at noon, he 
would repose himself in the sun, during which lime, 
some author was read to him, from wbich, according 
to his constant custom, he made extracts and obsenrar 
tions. When this was over, he generally took the 
cold bath, after that, a slight refreshment, and then 
reposed himself a little. Then, as if beginning a new 
day, he i^imediately resumed his studies till supper 
time, during which, a book was commonly read to 
him, upon which he would make cocasional remarks. 
In summer, he rose from supper by day-light, and in 
winter, as soon as it was dark. Such was his manner 
of life, amid the hurry and noise of the town ; but, in 
the country, his whole time was devoted to study 
without intermission, excepting when in the bath, for 
even when undressing, and when he was rubbed by 
his servants, he was either listening to a reader or 
dictating himself. A secretary ccHistantly attended 
him in his chliriot I remember he once reproved me 
for walking. * You might,' says he, * employ those 
hours' to more advantage,' for he thought all time 
was lost that was not given to study. By this extra- 
ordinary application, he found time to write so many 
volumes. I cannot but smile," continues the younger 
Pliny, " when I hear myself called a studious man, 
who, in comparison to him, am a mere loiterer. But 
why do I mention myself, who am diverted from 
these pursuits by numberless affairs both public and 
private ? Even they whose whole lives are engaged 
m study must blush when placed in the same view 
with him." 
Hiis picture of the manner of life pursued by the 
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elder Pliny will be allowed by all to be a yery Bbgn- 
lar one, bat it is too inconsistent with the ordinair 
powers of man to serve as a model of imitation, it 
will appear also from this, that Flinj was infinitely 
more studious of storing his mind with the opinions 
of others than to form opinions of his own ; for one 
who is constantly employed either in listening to a 
reader Dr in dictating to an amanuensis, cannot possi- 
bly jBrive Sufficient exercise either to his judgment or 
his uiyention. And this, indeed, appears to £ATe4>een 
the case with Pliny;, if we may judge from the only 
work of his remaining, The Books of Natural History, 
which is, indeed, little else than a most voluminous 
compilation from the works of Varro, the elder Cato, 
Hygmus, Pomponius Mela, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Herodotus, and other writers — a work valuable, no 
doubt, as containing an immense treasury of the 
knowledge of the ancients, but filled with discordant 
and contradictory opinions, and indicating, on the 
whole, no original genius in the compiler. 

It was above remarked that> when philosophy first 
made its way from Greece to Rome, tne doctrines of 
the Stoical school were then chiefly prevalent in the 
republic With a people who were only emergpn^ 
from a simplicity, or ratner a severity of manners, it is 
not probable that the system of Epicurus would fibid 
a very favourable reception. As luxury, however, ad- 
vanced, and corruption of manners b^;aii to undermine 
the strictness of the ancient morality, it also found 
its votaries. This change in the Roman manners it 
may not be uninstructive to consider somewhat miii' 
nt^y. 

The picture of the Roman people during the first 
five centuries is so perfectly distinct, so wideh' difier- 
ent from what we find it in the latter ages ot the re- 
public, that we mi^ht at first be induced to think that 
some very extraordinary causes must have co-operate! 
to produce so total an alteration. Yet the traasitiaQ 
was easy and natural, and was in the Roman people 
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the necessity and inevitable cooseqaenee of that rich 
and luxurious situation in which the yirtuons and he> 
Toic temper of the eadier times had ccmduced to place 
the republic A spirit of temperance, of frugality, and 
6i industry must be the characteristics of every infant 
colony. The poverty of the first Romans, the narrow 
territory to which they were limited, made it necessary 
for every citizen to labour for his subsistoice. In the 
&st ages, the patricians, when in the countrv, forgot 
all the distinctions of nmk, and toiled daily in tne fields 
like the lowest plebeian. Examples of this are familiar 
to every reader. Cincinnatus we have seen named 
dictator by the voice of his country, while at the plough. 
Iff. Curius, after expelling PVrrhus from Italy, retired 
to the possession of^a small farm, which he assiduous- 
ly cultivated. The elder Cato was foud of this spot, 
find revered it on account of its former master. It was 
iu emulation of the example of this ancient Roman 
that Cato betook himself to agriculture. Scipio Afri- 
canus also, after the conquest of Hannibal and the re- 
duction of Carthage, retired to his jpatemal fields, and 
with liis own hand reared and graited his fruit-trees. 
If such was the conduct and example of the highest 
magistrates and most eminent men in the state, what 
idea ^ust we form of the manners and customs of the 
inferior ranks? 

Li times of peace 'and tranquility, most of the citi- 
zens, employed at their small farms, visited the town 
only every ninth or market day. There they provided 
themselves with necessaries for the week, and took 
their share in the public business of the commonwealth 
at the comitia. It was on these market-days that the 
tribunes harangued the people, and it was then that 
those men — employed for tneir daily occupation in 
labouring and husbandry — feeling their wei^t in the 
public deliberations, learned to know their own import- 
ance in the state, which was in no respect diminished 
by the necessary cares and duties to which, in those 
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hanpy and primitire ages, custom had annexed respect 
ana honour instead of meanness or reproach. 

Thus simple were the oocupati<»is and, of oods^ 
quence, the manners of the ancient Romans. Em- 
ployed either in their warlike expeditions, or, when at 
peace, in the ihigal, lahorions, and innocent avocations 
of acomitry life, it was to he expected, as a necessary 
result, that industry and a virtuous simplicity of man- 
ners shoidd he the principal features in the chaiacter 
of a people so situated. '* Domi militiseque,*' says 
Sallust, *^ honi mores colehantur-— jus honumque apud 
eos non legibus maf is quam nati^ri valehat : duabus 
artibus, audaci^ in hello, ubi pax evenerat sequitate, 
seque rempublicam curabant."* But this very disci- 
pline, and those manners which paved the way for the 
extension of the Roman arms, and for the conquest of 
the surrounding empires, became^ of consequence, the 
remote cause of the corruption of the manners of the 
people in the later ages of the republic, and the intro- 
duction of that luxurious and eneminate spirit from 
which it is not difficult to deduce the ruin and down- 
fall of the commonwealth. When, after the second 
Punic war, they had pushed their conquests into Asia, 
and in the third Fume war accomplished the subve^ 
sion of Carthage, and i^uired the unlimited sove^ 
eignty of Greece, then it necessarily happeoed that, 
losing their ancient manners with their ancient pover- 
ty, possessed of wealth, and adoptiu^^ with a willing 
servility the customs of the nations they subdued, the 
Romans became as vicious, as luxurious, and as e£femi- 
nate as they had before been remarkable for their vir* 
tue, their industry, and their rigid simplicitv of man- 
ners. They appeared now to be actuated oy a new 
spirit, but chiefly by an affectation of taste in the fine 

* Whether at home, or engaged in war, they cultivated good 
morals j that which is just ana good was of authority with 
them no less from its own nature, than because it was com- 
manded by the laws. By two virtues, courage in war, and 
equity in peace, they preserved themselves ana the republic. 



srts, in which nature certainly had nerer qoalified 
them to make any decided or eminent progress. The 
faculty to excel in these requires not only a predispo- 
siticm of nature, an inherent acuteness of perception 
<^ what is beautiful, but also an intimate acquaintance 
with the objects of taste, and a long habit of exerct- 
mng the jud^ent exclusively upon them. Of thk 
natural predisposition to the fine arts the Romans 
never erinced any traces. On the contrary, even in 
Che periods d their greatest refinement, we hear not 
of the excellence of a single painter, sculptor, or archi- 
tect; nor did they indeed possess, until tneir conquest 
of Greece, any acquaintance with those exalted speci- 
mens of art upon which a corrected and chastened 
taste could alone haye been formed. At that period, 
indeed, an immense field was at once opened to their 
view. The master-pieces of surt poured m upon them ; 
but these they did not possess the talents to appreciate. 
The extravagances of ^are and show were more suited 
to their iudgment, and possessed more attractive beau- 
lies to their untnactised eyes; and it is natural, there- 
fore, to conclude that the Roman luxury, so far as the 
fine arts were concerned, could only manifest itself in 
an awkward, heavy, and tasteless mag nific ence. 

In order to give some idea of the manners of the 
Romans after they had undergone this remarkable 
change, or rather toward the end of the common- 
wealth, at a time when the extravagance of general 
Itixury was felt throughout the whole body politic, 
and to point out also some customs which were pe- 
culiarly characteristic of this people, it may not be 
improper shortly to describe the manner in which the 
day was spent at Rome, as well by the lower as by the 
•higher and more idle classes of the citizens. Extrar 
ordinary as it may appear to us, it is certain that the 
Romains were, for nearly five centuries, utterly igno- 
rant of the division of the day by hours, and knew no 
other distinction but that of morning, mid-day, and 
evening. The laws of the Twelve Tables divided the 
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day mto two portions only, ortns et occasttSy (the ri- 
•ing and the setting of the sun) ; nor was it until a con- 
siderable time after that they abided a third divisioD, 
merides (mid-day). We are informed by Pliny the 
naturalist, that till the 477th year of Rome, when 
Papirius Cursor caused the first sun-dial to be put up 
on the wall of the temple of Quirinus, they had nerer 
used any method of measuring time ; that Valerias 
Messala brought another from Catania, in Sicily, and 
that these two, although very inaccurate in dividing 
time, continued to be the only regulators of the day at 
Rome for nearly a century, till Scipio Nasica intro- 
duced the water-clock, which showed the hours both 
of the day and night. 

The first, second, and third hours were dififerently 
employed at Rome by the different ranks of the peo- 
ple; and even hy these differently according to tDeir 
separate indinations. It was the custom with many 
to begin the day by visiting the temples, where, ac- 
eording as their ideas of devotion were more or less 
strict, they either sacrificed, or paid their adoration by 
simply kissing their hand, or prostrating themselves 
before their own particular deity. Those who were 
more rigorously devout made their conscientious cir- 
cuit to most ii the temples in the city, a business 
which must necessarily nave occupied many hours ; 
but the great bulk of the citizms, attached to tempo- 
ral concerns, and intent on more substantial duties, 
employed the morning very differently. The Patrwu^ 
(Patrons), were attended by all their Clientes (Cli- 
ents.) The great had their levees, at which either 
their inferic^rs who wished to recommend themselves 
to their protection, or even their equals who courted 
their favour and friendship, crowded in the momingb 
to pay their compliments. Pompey did not think it 
beneath him to appear at the levee of Cicero. Th% 
oostom was to wait in the vestibule or ante-chamber, 
till the great man made his appearance ; to pay him 
■ome compliment, couched either in wishes for hia 
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health or psmegyric on his t&lents, or cangntalatioD on 
any promotion which might ha^e occurred, and aftet^ 
wara to accompany him — either walking in his train, 
or attending by the side of his litter — ^to the senate- 
house, or to the forum, and thence to reconduct him 
home. 

The lower ranks and the more servile and parasiti- 
cal courtiers, who had many such visits to pay, must 
have necessarily begun very early in the morning. 
Jurenal humorously describes them as setting out % 
star-light, and does not even give them time to tie 
their garters. 

These visits Pliny calls ante-lucana officio. They 
were sometimes so troublesome to the great man to 
whom they were paid, that it was not unusual for him 
to go out by a back door, and so give his visiters the 
slip. Horace, in his fifth epistle, playfully advises his 
friend Torauatas to escape the unportunities of his 
clients by tnis sinister expedient : — 

" rebus omissis, 
Atna servantem postico feUe clientem."* 

This liberty, however, we may rest assured, was not 
very often taken; for if, as we have above seen, the 
expedients of those ancient courtiers, who in these re- 
mote times solicited the patronage of the great in 
Rome, were in few respects different from that watch- 
ful and attentive assiduity which still distinguishes the 
same classes among ourselves, we may rely also that 
the great in Rome were no less ambitious of receiving 
these marks of distinction, than the powerful in this 
country. Popularity was there, indeed, always the 
first oDJect of ambition; and when the great man 
made the tour of his circle at the levee, he was not, 
we may be assured^ the least complaisant of his com^ 

« "Puttmg aside yolir busiDess, give your client the slip by 
back door, while he is waiting in the ante-chamber." 
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pftny* And, indeed, in the latter ages of the repdUie 
It was not enough for the ^eat to show their afiabilitv 
by an empty salute or a simple squeeze of the hand, 
the courtiers were then accustomed to expect more 
substantial marks of their fovour, and thought them- 
selves ill used if they were not regajed with a bresk* 
fiist of the most delicate riands, or repaid for their at- 
tendance by a present or a piece of money. 

From the leyee they next proceeded to the tribunal 
or to the forum — some, as. concerned there either in 
the private or public business, others for amusement 
to hear what was going on. There the time was 
spent till noon, which among the Romans was the 
hour of dinner, chiefly a very light repast, and d 
which it was not customary to invite any quests to 
partake. After dinner the youth repaired to the Cam- 
pus Martins, and spent the hours till sunset in a vari- 
ety of sports and athletic exercises. The elder class 
retired lor an hour to repose, and then passed the af- 
temoon in their porticoes or galleries which, in the 
house of every man of rank, formed a conspicuous part 
of the building. Many of these were open to the air, 
supported on pillars oi stone or marble, under which 
they enjoyed the exercise of walking, and sometimes 
ofbeing carried in their litters. Other galleries were 
sheltered from the air, and lighted, by windows of a 
transparent talc or lapis specularis which supplied the 
place of glass.* These covered galleries were oma^ 
mented in the richest manner, and with the most ex- 
pensive decorations — ^gilded roofs, paintings on the 
Iralls, and statues in me niches ;-— and adjoining to 
4iem were their libraries, which in the latter days of 
ihe republic became an article of great expense, and 

* " Hibernifl objecta notis specularia, puros 

Admittunt soles, et sine fsce diem." — MartiaL 

* Windows of transparent tale, excluding the winter south 
winds, admit the pure rays of the sun—a mild and clear light 
without glare." 



tsk the fiiEDishiag of which the higher dasses used 
particularly to pique themaelres. The somptuoiis Lu* 
cullu9 exceeded all his ccxxtempoinuies in this, as in- 
deed in every other species of luxuxv. His library was 
more extensive than that of any otner private citizen, 
and the use .he made of it mate noble. His porticoes, 
the halls where his. books were arranged, and his ^• 
dens with which , they communicatea^ were all open 
to the public- Strangers were more particularly wel- 
comed, and his house, Plutarch informs us, became 
the asylum and the pr^neuin of all the Greeks at 
Rome. In these galleries the master of the house 
amused himself in the evening in conversations with 
his guests, or in sports with his friends. There like- 
wise the poets came to recite their works, tdthougb 
this practice was probably confined to the most osten- 
tatious or the most needy, who in this way attempted 
to recommend themselves to a patron. ^Konredto 
euiquam, *' says Horace" nisi amids, idque coactus."* 

The houses of private Ncitizens, and even of those 
of the higher classes, were of a very moderate size 
during the times of the republic The Eomans appear 
to have lived much in the 'open air, as a great part of 
their buildings consisted of vestibules and porticoes. 
The houses were detached firom each other, and usual- 
ly of one floor. The different apartments had each a 
amgle door, entering from the gallery or portico. 
These apartments, except the triciinium or hall, where 
they sat at meals, were generally small, and lighted 
only by one square window near the ceilings. The 
furniture of the house and its decorations were simple, 
the walls ornamented with fresco paiating in a light 
and cheerful style. The larger houses had each a 
garden behind for the cultivation of vegetables, and a 
tew trees to yield a refreshing shade in summer. 

This luxury of vealking Sad amusing themselves 

* "I recite to none except my fnends ; nor to them onless 
I am compelled." 
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under conrer was not long confined to the rick and the 
poweifiil. These, to increase their popularity, boilt 
portieoes for the use of the pnblic, and contended with 
each other in bestowing oa them the most expen^iye 
adornments. In these porticoes all classes were to be 
foond amusing themselves. Indeed idleness and lux- 
urf, toward the end of the republic, characterized 
equally the richer and the poorer citizens. They had 
approached that period so necessarily incident to erery 
wodthy and orergrown state, when industry becomes 
a reproach, and amusement forms the engrossing ob* 
iect of life. 

The passion for public games and magnificent spec- 
tacles constituted, at this period, arery striking feature 
in the Roman character. The shows of the amphi- 
th^tre rose naturally out of that taste for martial ex- 
ercises, which we find in the first ages of every war- 
like people. About the 490th year of Rome, Marcus 
and Decnmus Brutus presented a combat of gladiators 
for the first time at Rome. About a century after that 
period the athletse were introduced for a public show; 
and there were combats of slaves with bears and lions. 
Sylla, during his pTsetorship, exhibited a combat where 
a hundred men fought witn a hundred lions ; and Ju- 
lius Caesar, during his sdileship, presented a show 
where there fought three hundred couples of gladia- 
tors.* It is astonishing to what a height the passion 
for these bloodv entertamments was carried ; and what 
is very remarxable was, that the spirit of luxury, 
which is in general found rather favourable to human- 
ity, or at the least productive of a refinement of man- 

* Dion Cassius, in speaking of Pompey^s shows, in which 
above five hundred lions were killed, besides elepnants and 
other wild beasts, tells us it was a miserable spectacle, even to 
the populaoe, who were afl^ted by the mournful cries of these 
poor animals (Dion, b. xxzix.); and Cicero broadly condemns 
those inhuman spectacles, as m his time affording no delight 
to the mob who gazed upon them.— Ofcero, Epist. ad f\imh 
Hares, b. viL Epist i. 
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ners, among the Roman peoale, oa the ooatraxy, was 
marked by an increasing and unnatnxal ferocity in the 
public amnsementB — a circumstance not unworthy of 
attention from those who, in the present day, are ad* 
Yocates for those public fighting matches, which, in 
point of brutality, are, pernaps,. little inferior to the 
more mortad combats at Rome. 

The Lanistse, whose business i t was to instruct these 
gladiators in their profession, taught them not only the 
use of their arms, but likewise the most ffracefrd pos- 
tures of falling wheal they were wounded, and the 
finest attitudes of dying in. The food of these unfor- 
tunate Tictims was likewise prescribed to them, and 
was of such a nature as to enrich and thicken the 
blood, so that it might flow more leisurely through 
their wounds, and thus the spectators mijgiht be the 
longer gratified with the sight of their agonies. These 
miserable beings were also accustomcxl *on entering 
their profession, to take an oath, of which the form has 
been Reserved to us in a fra^ent of Fetronius. " In 
verba Eumolpi juravimus, uri, vinciri, rerberari, ferro- 
que necari, et quic<^uid aliud Eumolpus jussisset taiH 
quam legitimi ^ladiatores domino, corpora animosque 
reliposisse addicimus" — i, e. " We swear that we will 
suner ourselres to be bound, scourged; bumt. or killed 
by the sword, or whatever else Eumolpus ordains, and 
thus, like freebom gladiator^ we religiously devote 
both soul and body to our master." Is it not dreadful 
that human nature should ever hat 3 been reduced to 
such a state of degrading and incomprehensible bap* 
barity? 

In a former chapter, on the progress of literature 
among the Romans, the entertamments of the theatre 
were discussed at some length, but among these en^ 
tertainments ncme during the later periods of the eota^ 
mcmwealth became so popular as the taste for panto- 
mime. Schools were instituted where this art was 
Eublicly taught, and these, we read, were often more 
requoited l^ the younger patricians than the lectures 
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of the orators. A decree of the senate was fbond 
necessary to prohibit its members from attending thes^ 
indecent assemblies, and dischargmg all of the eques- 
trian order from publicly courting and encouraging the 
performers of pantomime. We may conceive to what 
a pitch of degeneracy the public manners had arrived 
wnen we read that the affairs of the state were inteiv' 
rupted, and the minds of its ministers embroiled, by 
the contentions of the different parties who supported 
each their favourite actors, and that, on this account, 
it was niore than once found necessary to expel them 
from the city. 

Following the Romans through the ordinary occur 
nations of the day, it was customary for them to so 
from the porticoes or the theatre to take the bath. 
Water, wnich, in the more frugal days of the repub- 
lic, was used only for the necessary pur|)oses of life, 
was not brought to Rome by aqueducts till the '441st 
year of the city. It was till that time drawn from the 
Tiber, or from wells in the town. But it soon be- 
came one of the chief articles of luxury, to supply as 
well the public as the private baths, and many aque- 
ducts were accordingly built, and public reservoirs and 
fountains reared in every quarter of the city. This 
luxury increased to such a degree that, under Augus- 
tus, there were seven hundred basins, a hundred and 
five fountains, and a hundred and thirty public reser- 
voirs, all adorned in the most sumptuous manner with 
columns, statues, and basso-relievoes. To superintend 
these, became an office of considerable dignity and 
emolument, and under the emperors was filled mostly 
5y men of the first rank. 

The practice of taking the cold bath was in early 
ase at Kome, where the heat of the climate and th« 
fktigue attending the athletic exercises made it requi 
«ite alike for the purposes of cleanliness and comfort 
It was not till pretty late in the republic that the ho* 
baths began to be introduced ; but at last it becami 
customary for all -to take the warm bath before d^- 
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tin^ down to sapper. The rich had their baths m 
their own houses, in which, as in erery other thinff, 
they Tied with each other in expense and magnifi* 
cence. Seneca, when he speaks of this inece of lux* 
ury, tells us his countr^en disdained to set their feet 
on anything but precious stones; and Fhny wishes 
old Fahricius aliYe, to witness the degeneracy of his 
posterity, whose seats in their private baths were 
made oi solid silver. Under the later emperors, in* 
deed, this luxury appears to have been carried to an 
almost incredible excess. The public baths built by 
Augustus, by Dioclesian, and by Caracalla, were 
sumptuous beyond description. These were open to 
all tne citizens, who^ for a trifling ^tuity, had slaves 
to attend on them, to assist them in undressing, and 
to rub their bodies with flesh-brushes. The baths of 
Dioclesian were so large that they could accqmmo* 
date three thousand persons bathing at the same time, 
They were adorned with columns of the finest marble, 
and decorated with a prolusion of statues and of point* 
ings. They consisted of a variety of apartments des* 
tined not only for the purposes of Imthing, but ios jaif 
nous amusements, and even for literary and phUo* 
Sophie exercises. There were public libraries adjcnn* 
ing to the baths, halls of resort for the studious or for 
the idle, who met to talk over the news of the day ; 
and to these also the poets resorted, as we have ob- 
served they did to the porticoes, to recite their compo* 
sitions. 

In the houses of the great, the bath was. used im* 
mediately before they went to supper; and they came 
from the bath to the table in a loose sort of robe 
called, from its use, convivialis or triclioaria. It was 
customary lor them to sup between the ninth and 
tenth hours, which, when the sun rose at six, would 
correspond with our three or four in the afternoon, 
and at a proportional distance from sunset, as the days 
were longer or shcMrter. They must, therefore, have 
always sat down to sapper with daylight, and indeed 
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VitruYius directs the supper-room to be coDstracted in 
Buch a maimer that it snail have its aspect to the set* 
ting sun : ^ Hvbema triclinia recedentem solem spec* 
tare debent," lib. vi. c 5; but they often, however 
early their hour of commencement, prolonged the en- 
tertainment through most of the night 

It is singular that, as with us modems, luxury has - 
thrown the meals much later than they were in the 
more frugal days of our ancestors, the same cause 
was attended with very ccmtrary effects at Rome. In 
the early ages of the commonwealth, when daylight 
was YaluaUe for the purposes of labour and industry, 
the citizens did not sup till sunset ; but, in the more 
advanced periods of the Roman state, when the luxu- 
ry of the table became one of the most serious con* 
cems in life, it was found necessary^ to begin early, 
that time might not be found wantmg for such im« 
portant concerns. The custom of reclining on couches 
came not into use till the end of the sixth century, and 
for some time after it was adopted by the men, the 
Roman ladies, from motives of decency, continued to 
sit upright at table ; but these scruples were soon re- 
moved, and all promiscuouslv adopted the recumbent 
posture, except the youth wno had not yet attained 
the age of putting on the manly robe. Ijiey sat in a 
respectful posture at the bottom of the couch. 

These couches were ranged along three sides of a 
square table, which was then called triclinium, as was 
likewise the chamber itself in which they supped. 
The fourth side of the table remained open for the 
servants to place and remove the dishes. Above was 
a large canopy of cloth suspended by the comers, to 
prevent the company being incommoded with dust. 
it vr3S this custom that enables Horace to introduce 
a ludicrous accident, which he describes as occurring 
at a supper given by the niggardly, but ostentatious 
Nasidienus to Mecsenas, and some other courtiers. 
WhDe the landlord is enlarging on the praises of a 
Ikrourite dish, and discussing me merits of the cov^ 
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ponent ingredieats of the sauce, the canopy &lk down 
and inyolves eretything, host, guest, supper, and didi* 
es, in a doud of dust and darlmess. 

** iQterea siupensa gnves aolsa Tuiiiai 
In patinam fiaciste trahentia pulveris atri 
Quantum non Aquilo Campania ezcitat agria."^ 

BLiLSata 

Every feast was attended with a certain mixture of 
religious ceremony. It began and concluded with a 
libation to the gods. In b^barous nations we know 
there was ever a strong affinity between a repast and 
a sacrifice. The offenngs to the gods consisted of 
what men esteemed always their choicest food, and 
the priests, as the ministers of the gods, ate the sacri- 
fice. The practice of libation, also, was (xf the high- 
est antiquity. It was universal both amonff the 
Crreeks and Ilomans; and the idea of the meal oeing 
a religious ceremony, both with regard to the liba- 
tions of wine and the offerings of Uie meat to the 
priests, showed itself m seversd other particulars. It 
was esteemed a most solemn obligation, if a person, 
laying his hand upon the table, should pronounce an 
oath* The tridinium was looked upon as an altar< 
The salt was also held sacred, and ifwas regarded as 
an uniaTourable omen sh<nild it be spilt or overturned. 
It was customary, also, to place upon the table squill 
images ot penates — Genii mensa prasides (the presi- 
ding genii of the feast), or epitragetttf as they«were 
called^ to whose honour it was chiefly that the libji^ 
uoa was performed. These reli^ous notioos had 
this good effect, that, amid all their intemperance, the 
Romans accounted it a species of sacriles^e to allow a 
ipiarrel or an animosity at table, and me height of 

* In the time of Seiieca, their halls of banquet were con- 
structed with moveable roofs, adorned with paintings, so that 
the ceiling was made to change along with the different 
courses. " Versttilia ecenationum laquearia ita coaugmentat 
ut Bubinde alia facies atque alia auccedat, et totiea tecta qoo- 
tit!<* fercula mutentor."— iSeneec^ Epist. 90. 
III. 
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impiety to commit any violence or ontrage. Bot tliese 
religious ideas could be only felt by a moderate and a 
virtuous people. When luxurv ^d once spread its 
Gontaffion, as was too certainly the case before the 
end of the republic, a few traces may remain in cus- 
toms and ceremonies, but these can only be consid- 
ered as the shadows of ancient virtue, after the sab- 
stance had long perished. Such was the case with 
r^rard to the ceremonies we have mentioned. They 
stul continued in observance after luxury and debauch* 
eryhad reached their utmost height; but all those 
ideas of religion which had been interwoven with 
them were gone for ever. 

It would be a task at once disagreeable and unprof- 
itable to describe minutely those excesses which are 
painted in the strongest and often the most disgusting 
•colours by the ancient writers, both satirists and his- 
torians, or to dwell on the intemperance of those de- 
graded times when, as Livy teUs us, " a cook, who by 
their frugal ancestors was looked upon as the vilest and 
meanest of slaves, was considered as an officer of high 
importance, and that trade dignified by the name of an 
art, which before was regarded as the most servile 
drudgery." 

It was a general custom, in i)reparing for a luxurious 
meal, to take a vomit a short time before sitting down 
to table. This was not regarded as a mark either of 
gluttony or epicurism, but was held to be done in com- 
pliment to tne entertainer, that his guests mi^ht be 
enabled to carry off a greater (quantity of his gocd fare. 
When Julius Csesar paid a visit of reconcitement to 
Cicero by inviting himself to sup with him, he took 
care to let Cicero know that he had taken a vomit be- 
fore hand, and was resolved to make a most enormous 
meal^and Cicero tells us he kept his word, which, 
for his own part, he took very kindly, and as a mark 
of Cesar's high politeness. (Cic EpiSt. ad Attic. 13, 
52.) 

Compared with that of the Romans, the luxury of 
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*the modems would -scarcely desenre the name of in- 
temperance. Before the prmcipal meal was placed on 
the table, it was customary to present an antecamwn 
or collation, which consisted of pickles and spices, to 
provoke and sharpen the aj^petite. The thirst excited 
Dy this prelude to more serious occupation was allayed 
by a mixture of wine and honey, which they termed 
promtdsioj and the stomach being thus prepared, the 
supper itself was presented, after a short intervaL 
The expense ridiculously bestowed on these entertain* 
ments, and the labour employed in collecting the rar- 
est and most costly articles of food, exceed ul bdief. 
In this, as indeed in every other species of luxury, 
there was the most capricious refinement of extrava- 
gance. Suetonius mentions a supper given to Vitellius 
By his brother, in which, among other articles, there 
were two thousand of the choicest fishes {lectissimo* 
rum pisciumjy seven thousand of the most delicate 
birds— one dish, from its size and capacity, was named 
the 4Bgis or shield of Minerva, It was filled chiefly 
with the livers of scari (a delicate species of fishj, the 
brains of pheasants and peacocks, the tongues or par- 
Tots (imagmed, probably, to be tender from their much 
chattering), and the bellies of lampreys, brought from 
the most oistant provinces. This may serve as some 
specimen of the luxury of the Roman suppers. 

Theirentertainments were accompaniea with every- 
thing fitted to flatter the senses and to gratify the ap- 
petite. Musicians, male and female dancers, players 
of farce and pantomime, jesters and buffoons, and even 
gladiators exhibited while the guests sat at table. In 
order, if possible, to restrain such extreme lvmi^» ^ 
Tariety of sumptuary laws were promulgated from 
time to time, some o[ them limiting the number of 
dishes, others the number of guests, and others the 
expense to be bestowed on an entertainment, but all 
these attempts'were completely unsuccessful. How, 
iti effect, could it have been possible to bring back an- 
eitnt simplidty, unless they could have also recalled 
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•odent poverty? When m state haa onee become 
generally opulent, the expenses of the rich must keep 
pace with their fortunes, otherwise the poor would 
want employment and subsbtence. It is luxury that 
is silently leinelling that inequality, or at least keepiD|B^ 
fortunes in a constant fluctuation, giving vigcmr in this 
Vianner to all those yarious parts of the political ma- 
idiine, which would be otherwise apt to lose their 
strength and pliability for want of motion. We mry 
wish that Rome had remamed poor and Tirtuous, but| 
being once ^eat and opulent, it was to h^ye required 
an impossibility that sne should not have been luxu- 
rions. 



CHAPTER V. 

On the Art of War among the Bomans. . 

We have seen the Romans engaged for many agef 
m continual war^ first with the petty states of Ituy, 
and afterward with foreign nati(»is. From the pro- 
digious success which attended the arms of this re> 
markaM« people) and from the dominion which they 
accomplished, at length, over almost the whole of the 
known wcnrld, it is a necessary inference that they rniat 
hare carried the knowledge of the art military to a 
higher degree of perfectiim than any other of the an- 
cient nati(»is: to whatever collateiai or partial causes 
we msij attribute the success of some oftheir warlike 
enterprises, the great and leading cause oi those rapid 
and extensive conquests could have been nothing else 
than the excellence of their military discipline, com- 
pared to that of the peoples whom they suMued. ** It 
was not," says Yegetius, " to the superiority of num- 
bers, nor to »iperior courage in the field, that the Ro- 
mans owed their victories; but it was by art and by 
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diBciplme thftt tlie^ defeated those jwitnenne hosts of 
Gaius which ixmred dawn upon Italy ; that thef sub- 
dued the Spaniards, a hardier and morewariike race 
than themselTes ;. the Afrieans, whose wealth (kmished 
inexhanstihleannieB; and Gonquered even die Gieeki, 
whose n^tarv abilities were for many ages saperior 
to their own.?' 

The natufe of this military discipUne, by which the 
Romans beouBe masters of the woiid, is, mer^bre, aa 
object extremely deserving of attenti(xi ; and I i^ali 
eobdeavoor here to give some idea of the state of the 
art of war, such as we find it to have been in the latter 
ages of the commonwealth, and in the first period of 
the history of the empire. 

In a former chapter,, in treating of the system of 
Roman educati<», we hove taken notice of those ex* 
Cfcises of the body to which all the youth of the r^ 
public were accustomed from their earitest in&nc^. 
By the constant practice of wrestlmg, boxing, launch- 
ing the jarelin, running, and swimming, they were 
enured from their oradle to that species of life which 
a sddier leads in the most active campaign in the field. 
They were accustomed to the military pace, that Up 
to walk twenty miles, and sometimes twenty-four, ia 
four hours. Durin? these marches they carried bui^ 
dens of silty poun& weight ; and the weapons with 
which they were armed were double the weight <^ 
those which were used in the actual field of battle.* 

Ereiy year after the election of the consuls, twaity- 
four military tribunes were chosen ; fourteen from the 
order of the EquUes^ or kni^ts, and ten from the body 
cf the citizens. The peo{Me were then assembled by 
an edict of the consuls, commanding all who had at- 
tained the age (^seventeen to appear m the area before 
die Capitol on an appointed cuty. According to the 

♦ VegetiM de R© Militari, c. 2; and Josephus, De Bell. Jo^ 
daico, has given some very eurioufl details of toe Roman dJ^ 
cipline. 
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number of legions which were to be fonned, they ap> 
pointed to each l^on a certain number of tribrntea 
The tribes were then called.out and diidded into their 
proper centuries, and each centory presented by rota- 
tion as many soldiers as there were legions intended 
to be raised. If there were four legions, each century 
took its turn in presentin^^ four soldiers ; and of these 
four, the tribunes of the first legion had the fiirst choice 
of a man, the second the next, and so on: then four 
more were drawn out, and the second l^on had the 
first choice. In the next selection, the third l^on 
chose first, and in the following the fourth. Thus there 
was the utmost equality in the distribution of the citi* 
zens in the sereral legions. 

The number of soldiers in the le^on was various at 
different periods. At earlier dmes it consisted of three 
Uiousand, of four thousand, of five thousand, and six 
thousand ; but under the emperors it might amount 
to even ten thousand or eleven thousand men. 

Among the ancient nations there were in general 
but two different arrangements of the troops in ordex 
of battle. The one was that of the phalarutj com- 
monly used by the Greeks ; the other was the dispo- 
sition of the troops by manijndiy or companies, arran- 
ged in the form of a chequer or quiTWunx^ which, aftef 
the war with Fyrrhus, became the ordinary arrange- 
ment of the Roman army, and was probably then first 
tried as the most commodious disposition against the 
attack of the elephants. In the order of the phaianSf 
the heavy-armed infantry were all ranged upon one 
continued line, with no other intervals than those 
which distinguished the great divisions. In the qttm' 
eunx order, a number of small companies or platoons 
were ranged in three straight lines, one behind the , 
othev, with altemate spaces between them, equal to 
the front of each company. 

In the first lioe were the Hastatiy heavy-armed 
troops, who at first used long spears, but anerward 
^id them aside for the pHunif or great javelin, and the 
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STTord and buckler. In the second line were the 
PrincipeSy likewise anned with the pilnm, or javelini 
and ssword and buckler ; and in the tnirdline were the 
Triariiy armed with the long spear, formerly used br 
the hastatiy and chiefly intended to sustain the shock 
of the enemy's cavalry. On the flanks of the line 
of hastati were placed the cayalrr, likewise in de- 
tached manipuli or companies, armed only with a lance 
and javelin, pointed at the end, and a small buckler. 
Immediately before the hastati, and in the front of the 
line, were placed the VeHtes^ or light-armed troops, 
who usually be^;an the engagement, and, after mam* 
taining a skirmishing' fight for a while, drew off to the 
rear, and retired behind the triarii, leaving the main 
body to come into action. After the velites had with* 
drawn, the hastati usually began the attack, by throw- 
ing the pilum, or great javelm, which was a pcxider* 
ous spear of seven feet in length, and of such thickness 
as barely to»be grasped in the hand. It could not be 
used at a distance, from its immense weij^ht; but 
within the space of twenty or thirty yards its effect 
was dreadful. After the discharge of the pila, the 
hastati rushed on with the sword and buckler, which ^ 
were now their only weapons. The Roman sword " 
was about a foot and a halt in length, two-edged, with 
a broad blade, taperinjgf to a point, so as to serve both 
for cutting and thrusting.* What is ftingnl^y is^ that 
it was made of brass, but of so hard a composition as 

* The kind and quality of weapons are of very great oonse- 
qnenoe in war. The Roman sword was a weapon of sreat 
power and efficacy. The Romans owned themselves inferior 
to the Cimbri in courage and martial heroism ; and conferaed 
that even their superior discipline could not have availed them 
against the prodi^us impetuosity of the attacks of this peo- 
ple; but, on the other hand, the swords of the Cimbri were 
of bad temper compared to thors. They often bent at the 
first stroke ; and the soldier was obliged to straighten his 
sword with his foot before he could make a second stroke 
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to shirer like steeL The sword and buckler were 
common to all the ranks of the infantry. * 

The adTanta^e of the chequer or qumcunx arrange- 
ment of the legion was^ that the Roman army could 
three times form the Ime of battle with fresh troops. 
Sunposing the hastati to be foiled in their first onset, 
ana even put to flight, the enemy found a new line ol 
battle presented by the principes, who, using the same 
arms, nrst began with the terrible discharge of the 
f»ila, and then fought with the short sword. Mean- 
time, the hastati had time to rall^, and to fcMrm a new 
line behind the triariL 

No form could be so admirably adapted as ib&t of 
the quincunx for changing morements according to 
the disposition of the enemy's line. On advancing, foi 
example, to meet such an anny as the Gauls, rang^ 
in the order of the phalanx, nothing was easier than 
to form a great front like that of the enemy, without 
any intervals, by bringing up the vrincipBs to fill the 
spaces betwixt the companies d tne hastati. When, 
again, they had to do with an enemy less active, but 
to whom they did not wish to give an opportunity of 
insinuating themselves between the manimdi\ they 
filled up the intervals with the veiites, ana kept the 
pfineipes in the second line with the triariij as a carps 
de reserve. In those engagements where the enemy 
had in their front a train of elej^ants, upon the ad- 
vance of those animals, nothing more was requisite 
than for the principes to mardi to a side, and form 
themselves in a line with the hastati and triarii; in 
other words, to form themsdves into colunms, with 
open spaces between each column. Thus the de- 
pnants, persecuted and driven on by the velitesj found 
an entrance by these spaces between the columns, and 

¥issed through the legion without doing any mischiefl 
his manoeuvre was practised by Scipio at the battle 

* For an account of the anna of the Roman legion, see Lip- 
ana de Militia Romana, c. 3. 
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of Zftma, and by Regnliis, in liis engagement in Afiica 
with XantippQS. 

The quincunx dispositicm was for some ages the 
(^araeteristic of the Boman legion, which scarcely 
used any other method of arranjg;ement; but the Ro- 
mans werward made many innovations npon ^e 
ancient tactic* From the time of Marins, the quin' 
cuns had gone into disnse, and Ciesar describes th^ 
legions in nis wars as under a quite different form. 
The three manipuli of hastati, principes, and triarii, 
composed a cohort^ and were ranged not by intervals, 
but m a line behind each other---or in columns; — the 
triarii, armed with the long spears, being usually placed 
in the front. ^It is not easy to see in what respects 
this disposition excelled the former. From this period 
the tactic of the Romans was perpetually changing, 
and, in the opinion of the ablest judges, growing worse 
from age to age.t 

' * See a very good account of the state of the art military 
under the emperors in Gibbon's history, vol. L, c. I. 

t'V^e may learn from Vegetius the constitution of the Ro- 
man legion under Trajan and Hadrian. The heavy-armed 
infontry was then divided into ten*~cohort8, or fifty- five com- 
fpanies, under a correapondent number of tribunes and oenra- 
riona. The first cohort, which had the post of honour and tha 
custodv of the eagle, consisted of eleven hundred and five sol* 
diers, tne remainmg nine consisted each of five hundred and 
fifty-five. The number of infantry in the whole legion was^ 
therefore, six thousand and one hundred men. Their oflen- 
nve arras were^ first, the pilum; second, a light spear; third, 
ti^ sword Thel^on was usually drawn up eight deep, with 
a distance of three feet both between the files and ranka Tim 
cavalry of the legion was divided into ten squadrons ; the firstj 
in proportion to the first cohort, consisting of one hundred and 
thirty-two men, the rest only of sixty-six— 4n all seven hundred 
and twenty-six horse. The horses of the cavalry were bred 
chiefly in Spain and Cappadocia. The arms of the men con- 
nsted of a helmet, an oblong shield, light boots, a coat-of* 
mail, a Javelin, and a lonj; broadsword. They borrowed af* 
terward from the barbanans the use of lances and iron uuif 
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At no time was the tactic of the Romans more ez- 
tfellent than during the Punic wars, and to that cause 
we may attribute their successes against an enemy so 
formidable as the Carthaginians, and commanded by 
such able generals. The chief talent of Hannibal lay 
in yarying and adapting the arrangement of his army 
according to circumstances of local situation ; and often 
striking out some new and unexpected disposition 
formed in the instant of action, which discdncerted all 
the uniform and regular plans of the Romans. Such 
was that most remarkable disposition of the Cartha- 
ginian army at the battle of Cannae, which decided the 
fate of that important day, by the utter destruction of 
the Roman army. I shall endeavour to give an idea 
of this Yery curious disposition, of which Polybins has 
left a full account ; and I select it for this reason, that 
it has been misunderstood and misrepresented by the 
Cheralier Folard, a very able writer on the art mili- 
tary, but who, from his ignorance of the Greek lan- 
guage, was obliged to rely on the Latin translation of 
a monk who knew nothmg of the art of war. The 
errors of Folard have been fiilly pointed out in the 
Memoires MUitaires of M. Guichard. 

Hannibal, having passed the winter and spring in 
quarters, began the campaign by ravaginff the whole 
country; and finding his army m want of provisions, 
he marched toward Canns, situated in a mountain- 
ous part of Apulia ; a village where the Romans had 
established tneir magazines, and where they had 
brought all the military stores and provisions they 
had carried, from Canusium. Hannibal took Cannae 
by surprise ; which, depriving the Romans of their 
stores, disconcerted their whole plan of operations. 
They could no longer pretend to harass and weary 
out the Carthaginians, but were obliged to think ol 
givmg them battle. The senate in this emergence 
sent a powerful reinforcement to the army, which 
now amounted to eighty thousand men, under the 
command of the two consuls, Yarro and iBmilius ; the 
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iatter a geoeral of great ei^perience, bat cool and de* 
liberate; the former rash, impetaoos, and extremely 
obstinate. jflRmilinw, sensible that the ffreat superior- 
ity of Hannibal's army lay in his caTwy, wished to 
delay coming to an action till his situation should af« 
fcord the best opportunity for the operations of ii^ 
fimtry. Yarro was for an immediate attack, and it 
being his tum to command, a pretty smart engage* 
ment ensued, which terminated doubtfully, but nther 
to the advantage of the Romans. Encouraged by this 
first success, they brooked with great impatience the 
cautious delays of i£milius,'who was still ayerse to a 
general engagement. The day following, when it was 
again the tum of Yarro to command in chief, he or- 
dered the army to take the field earlv in the morning, 
and to pass the river Aufidus, which lay between them 
and the Cartha^^inians. They passed without oppo- 
sition, as Hanmbal chose to rest everything upon a 
very artful manpuvre, which he had planned, to be 
discovered only in the moment of engaj^ement. 
' The usual disposition of the Carthaginians was that 
of the phalanx. Yarro resolved to imitate this dispo- 
sition, and to five his army a j&ont similar to it. His 
ignorance of the art of war here led him into a great 
error. He neglected the advantag[es which the legion 
derived firom Uie ordinary disposition of the quincunx, 
and endeavoured to sive a sc^dit]^ and depth to his 
line, equal to that of the Carthaginians, not attending 
to this circumstance, that the arms of the legion were 
not suited to the close and compressed position, on 
which depended the strength of the phalanx; for the 
hastati and the principes could neither throw their 
pila with effect, nor manage their swords, for want of 
room: and the triarii, ranged immediately behind and 
dose upon the manipuli of the hastati, could not, with 
their long spears, be of the smallest service. Such, 
however, xras Yarro's disposition : he brought up the 
principes to fill the spaces between the compames of 
(he hsistati, and advanced the triarii, so as to join their 
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compsnies to those of the hastatL On the right and 
left wing were the Roman caraliy, greatly inferior, as 
we have already observed, to those of the Carthagini- 
ans ; and the velites or li^ht infantry were ranged as 
usual in the front of the line. 

Hannibal, whose army amounted to forty thousand 
foot and ten thousand horse, arranged the main body 
of his infantry in the close order of the phalarut : placing 
the best of his African heavy-armed troops to the right 
and left c^ the line, and in the centre the Grauls and 
Spaniards, armed only with the sword and buckler. 
On the right and left wings of his phalanx he posted 
tiie cavalry, immediately opposite to those <^ tne en- 
emy ; and in the front of his line were ranged the 
Carthaginian light troops, in the same manner as those 
of the Komans. Having thus formed the great line of 
the phalanx, Hannibal ordered the Gauls and Span- 
iards in the centre to extend themselves forward trom 
the main body in a semi-circular curve, This niov& 
ment was concealed from the Romans by the line df 
the Carthaginian li^ht troops, and was not perceived 
till after the skirmishing of the yelites, when these 
troops, as was usual, fell back behind the main body. 

The action began by these light troops, and contin* 
ued pretty lon^ and oostinate, while in the meantime 
the Carthaginian cavalry attacked the Roman horse 
on both wings, and being infinitely superior to them 
in number, broke, dispersed, and cut them all to piecea 
The si^al was now given for the velites on both sides 
to fall back, and the Romans then, for the first time, 
perceived the Carthaginian front, which, being far ad- 
vanced, came in contact with, and was immediately 
attacked by, the centre of the Roman line. The Gauis 
and Spaniards who formed the curve, unable to sus- 
tain the impetuosity of this onset, gave way, as Han^ 
nibal had expected; while that part of the Roman 
line, impetuously pursuing its advantage, pushed fat' 
wara in proportion as the enemy retreated, by which 
iieans the Roman line was bent in the middle int» 
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an an^pilar fonn. 'This positicxi was yAaX Haimilwl 
foresaw and wished for. The Granls and Spaniardflp 
sepported behind by the yelites, formed a sort of new 
eoDcave curve; and the heayy-armed infantry, tht 
iden^^ of the Carthaginian army, who had hitherto 
remained inactive, were now marched up, so as to 
come in contact with the opposite part of the Roman 
line, which was hurrying on to pursue the advan- 
ta£^e gained by the centre, but wluch, now that the 
Auicans were advanced, found themselves enclosed like 
a wedge. 

L[i the meantime, the Carthaginian cavalry under the 
command of Asdrubal having; entirely cut to pieces 
the horse <^ the enemy, doub&d the flanks of the Ro- 
man army, and poured down upon the rear. They 
were now enclosed and ftiriously attacked on every 

Quarter. The contest was not ot long duration. The 
lomans, pressed together, had no space to use their 
arms. It was upon the part of the Carthaginians an 
ftlfiolute massacre and butchery ; seventy thousand of 
tiie Romans were killed iraon the spot, and ten thou- 
sand taken prisoners. Sucn was the celebrated^ battle 
d Csuonee, according to the idea given by M. Guichard, 
which is supported, in every particular, by the text of 
Poivbius. 

The disposition of the quincunx would in all proba* 
bility have saved the Roman army, and disappointed 
the effect of Hannibal's artful mancBUvre; which it is 
probable he bad ccmceived only upon seeing the ene- 
emy in the order of the phalanx : for had the legions 
been formed in the order of the quincunx^ only the first 
tine of the hastati could have given into the snare 
which was laid for them^and the principes and triarii, 
entire and unbroken, must have been an overmatch 
for all that was opposed to them. 

The quincunx, notwithstanding its great advanta^ 
^es, was, as I have already observed, disused in the 
times of the emperors, and ccmsequently the arms of 
Ihe 0dldi«n must likewise have undergone consideTap 
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ble changes. In the time of Yeg^etius, that is to say, 
vnder V^entinian, and probably long before that pe- 
riod, the pilmn, the most formidable of the Roman 
weapons, was entirely laid aside ; and a rariety t^ 
weapons introduced, which are described by that av 
thor, but which were quite unkncTvirn during the per- 
fection of the art of war among the Romans. 

One most material part of the military science 
among the Rcnnans was their art of intrencmnent. It 
was to the p<^ection to which Cnsar carried this art, 
that he owed many of his greatest advanta^[es in war. 
It seems to have been a maxim of his, that it was pos- 
sible to make up for any inferiority in the number cf 
his troops, by the additional strength of his intrencfar 
nients. Thus with sixty thousand men he defended 
himself m his intrenchments before Alexia^ while the 
lines of circumvaUation were attacked by two hundred 
and forty diousand Grauls, and the lines of countenral- 
lation by eighty thousand, without any effect 

These intrenchments were thrown up with amazing 
despatch. Every soldier u^n his march carried along 
witn him his palisade, which was a strone branch m 
a tree, having at one ead three or foor smaller branch- 
es sharpened to a point and hardened in the fire. 
When the s(]^uare ot the camp was traced out, each 
soldier, throwing aside his buckler, bep;an to dig a ditdi, 
ordinarily nine feet, but sometimes fourteen or fifteen 
feet in depth, and as much in width. The earth was 
thrown up upon the inside in the form of a rampart 
four or five feet in height, which was faced on^ the out- 
side with those palisaaes or stipitesy strongly fixed in 
the earth, and set so near each other that tli^ oranches, 
crossing obliquely, presented their points outward, and 
thus formed a strong hedge of irregular points, which 
it was extremely difficult to pierce. On each side of 
the square of the camp was a gate or issue, where a 
strong guard was always posted, which no soldier 
could pass widiout leave, under pain of death. 

When a city was besi^ed, it was customary for the 
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Romans to divide their forces into serenil camp«, en- 
circling the place, and joined to each other by strong 
lines ca circumTallation and countervallatioD. As the 
science of the attack and defence of fortified towns 
was carried to a CTeat degree of perfection, both by 
the Romans and the Greeks, I shall endeayonr to gire 
some idea of this branch of the military art among the 
ancients, concerning which sereral of the modem wri- 
ters are very much at Tariance. 

The Chevalier Folard, in his Commentary on Polyb* 
ins, makes the military art of the ancients by far too 
complicated, and much more so than a plain constnio- 
tion of the words of his author, or, indeed, of any other 
of the ancient writers, will warrant 

In his treatise on the attack and defence of fortified 
places, he endeavours to prove, that, excepting the use 
of ffunpowder and artillery, every operation used by 
mo3em engineers was known and practised by the 
ancients ; and that, in particular, the mode of approach 
by parallels and trenches was in continual use. Yet 
it is very certain, as M. Guichard has abundantly 
diown, that those authors who have written most 
minutely of the most important sieges, as Polybius, 
Coesar, Arrian, and Josephus, and who expo-ess them- 
selves in their details with very great perspicuity, give 
not the smallest countenance to such a notion. , 

The Romans observed two methods of procee£ng 
in their sieges ; the one was by means of the agger j 
a sort ci terrace or mound of earth, on which they ad- 
vanced their machines ; and the other.was by bfinging 
up tiheir machines to the foot of the walls without the 
help oi such a terrace. The first was necessary only 
where the place was very strong, and the walls skit 
fully guarded and fortified. The method of proceed- 
ing against such fortified places was this : — the army, 
as I before observed, was divided into ^Ufferent quar- 
ters, separately intrenched around the city, which in- 
trenchments communicated with each other by a line 
9i countervallatioa drawn <m the side next the towOf 
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and a line of cizcmnvallation on the outside, to defend 
affainst attacks from the quarter of the country. Then 
£e ground was chosen for the construction of the ag« 
ffer, or terrace, which was a lengthened mound of earth, 
besinning hjr a gentle slope, from one of the camps, 
and proceedmg forward, gradually increasing in eleva- 
tion as it approached the town. As this terrace was 
to be the stage from which all the en^^es of attack 
were to be played a£;aii]st the city, it was the object 
of ihe besieffed to endeavour, by every possible means, 
to prevent the carrying on of tms work. Stones, darts, 
ana combustible matters, were continually launched 
against U&e operators ; and sometimes a mine was dug 
from the city, to pass under the front of the terrace, 
and scoop away its foundation. 

The besiegers, on the other hand, guarded agpainst 
these annoyances by protecting themselves, while at 
work, under covered sneds, termed vinea^ which were 
composed of hurdles, or wicker-work, covered with 
hides, and supported on stakes, which they moved 
along as the work advanced. The front of the terrace, 
. where the workmen were chiefly employed, was pro- 
^cted either by a tesiudOf or covered pent-house, or 
simply by a curtain o£ skins, supported upon a large 
tree,, laid transversely upon two others. 

When the besiegers, under these covers, had brought 
the ag^er, or terrace, rafficiendy near to the wall, £ey 
then advanced the engines of attack. The cataptdia 
and balistig were ranged upon the terrace, at distances 
proportioned to their several projectile powers, and ad* 
vanced or drawn back till they were made to bear 
uixm the very spot which the besiegers intended to as- 
sail» The powers of these engines of attack almost 
exceed credibility. The catapulta centenaria, whidi 
was the smallest size of these machines, threw a 
weight of one hundred pounds to the distance of five 
iiundred paces. The largest catapultae threw; stones 
of one thousand two hundred pounds wdghti The 
balistse were ooastiucted for throwing great and heavy 
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darts. As to the jparticular constractum of these mar 
ehines we can only form conjectuies. The commeD^ 
tatiMTS OQ Vegetius have eivea seyeral different forms 
of catapultse and halista;, but they are by &r too com- 
plicated, and have a great deal oa needless machinery 
of wheelsy puUeys, wes, and levers. Much simpler 
ctrntriyancea might answer the same end, and be more 
easily managed. The form of the catapulta, given br 
M. Folard, is sufficiently simple, and corresponds weU 
enough with the descripticn in Yegetius. 

A large lever is fixed at the lower end between two 
cables, very sirongljr twisted ; the lever has, at the 
upper end, a hollow in the form of a dish, for receiv- 
mg the stone or ball which is to be thrown. It is 
brought down to a horizontal position by means of 
this rope and hand-lever, which straightens the cable 
spripg^; and when let off by means of a catch, it re- 
turns to its position with prodigious force, and strikinjg 
against the cross-bar at the top, the stone or ball is 
projectecl to a very e^eat distance. 

The balista^ for throwing arrows, was, according to 
the idea of M. Folard, of a construction considerably 
different, though depending on the same mechanical 
principles with the catapulta ; yet, from the promis- 
cuous tise of the two terms, which we often find made 
by the ancient authc^ I think it is not a.t all improba- 
ble, that the same machine might have been so con- 
trived as to serve both for stones and arrows : for in- 
stance, nothing mcnre was necessary than to fix a sort 
of long trough or groove, horizontally projecting fircHn 
the cross-beam at the top, in which the arrows should 
be placed, with their ends a little advanced beyond 
the line of the cross-beam. It is evident that, when 
the spring-lever struck against the beam, so as to throw 
out a stone from the &h, the arrows in the groove, 
receiving the whole force of the stroke, would be dis- 
charged with great violence at the same time. 

Bttt these engines, the catapults and balistSi 
though most formidable in their effects, were incapa^ 
III. — D 
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ble of makiDff a breach in the walls of a strongly for- 
tified city. The only engine capable of producing thiB 
^ect was the hattering^am ; and the whole contri- 
Tances of the aggeresj or terraces, towers, testudinesj 
vine(Bi or covert galleries, had no other object than 
to facilitate the approach of the ram, which, if it was 
onc3 effected, and the engine had free space to play, 
all ancient authors are agreed that it was decisive of 
the fate of the town. No wall, however strong, was 
capable of resisting its force. The object, therefore, 
of the besiegers was, by means of the catapults and ba- 
listse, and by the command which the elevation of the 
terrace gave them, to clear the walls of their defenders, 
and to obstruct the play of those engines which the 
besieged were continually working to prevent the ap- 
proach of the ram, or to weaken its force ; so that as 
soon as the besiegers from the terrace were able to 
silence the batteries from the walls, the ram, coming 
up in security under the coyer of a testudo, be^n to 
play without intermission till the breach was enected. 
It consisted of an enormous beam of Wood, armed at 
the one end with a head of iron, and suspended so as 
to hang in equUihrio^ from a cross-beam of the testu* 
do, or pent-house. 

The besiegers, besides employing the contrivances 
of the aggeres, testudines, vines, and battering-ram, 
constructcHl frequently moveable towers of such .a 
height as to overtop the walls of the city ; and these 
towers answered a variety of purposes. The under 
part of the tower served tor a testudo to a battering- 
ram, which played under its cover, while on the top 
were plantea archers and slingers to clear the ram- 
parts of those who endeavoured to counteract the ope- 
ration of the ram by letting down ^eat beams, chains, 
and hoops, to destroy its equilibnum, and impede its 
motion. These moveable towers were frequently so 
constructed as to let down, from the side next to the 
mXf a platfoim to serve as a bridge from the tower to 
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tlie top of th€ walls, by means of which an accen 
was gained for the besit^ers into the city. 

For the defence of the city, the besieged employed 
the same engines used by the besiegers for tne dis* 
charge of stones and darts, the catapults and balistae. 
The walls were ^^arefiilly manned on every (|uarter 
where an attack was meditated, and every device em- 
ployed for annoying the besiegers, retarding their 
operations, and preventing the approach of the ram to 
the walls. The gates, which the besiegers generally 
attempted to bum down, were defended from fire by 
covering them with iron plates or with raw skins. 
The wall above the gates was likewise bored with 
perpendicular openings, through which the besieged 
could pour water to extinguish them if set on &re. In 
the inside was a portcullis, suspended by iron chains, 
which, when a small body of the aiem'y had forced 
the way through the gates, the besiegea could sud* 
denly let down, and thus despatch them when they 
were separated from the rest of the assailants. 

Such w:ere the most ordinary methods employed by 
the ancients in the attack and defence of fortified 
towns. I speak not of the Romans alone ; fcur thej 
borrowed the greater part of their knowledge, in this 
branch of the military art, from the Greeks, among 
whom it was early reduced to a system. If we com- 
pare the description which Josephus has given of the 
sic^e of Jotapat by the Romans m the reign of Vespa« 
sian, with the detail mven us bv Thucydides of the 
siege of Platsea, which happened about 600 years be* 
fore that period, we shall find the same method both 
of attack and defence. They continued to be in gene 
ral use down to modern times ; till the invention of 
gunpowder made a great change in almost every par< 
of tne art military. 

It was not till the latter ages of the commonwealth 
that naval warfare was at all practised by the Ro* 
mans. Till the first Punic war, the Romans nevei 
had any equipment of ships for the purposes of war 
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A Carthaginian galley, which was stranded on the 
coast of Italy, served them, as formerly observed, for 
a model,' and, it is said, with a very moderate regard 
to prohabiirty, that, in the space of two months, this 
resolute and active people eauipped a fleet of one hun- 
dred galleys of five oanks o! oars, and twenty of three 
banks, llie constmction of these vessels, and partic- 
ularly the disposition of the diflerent ranges, or banks 
of oars, has given occasion to much specufiition amcmg 
the modems. The difBculty of supposing five differ- 
ent lines or orders of rowers disposed one above an- 
other, has occasioned the conjectures of some authors, 
that the expression of triremes and quinqueremes 
meant no more than that there were in some fi;alleys 
three men to an oar, and in others five. But Uie ex- 
pressions of the ancient writers clearly show that 
there were different ranks which sat above each other. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than the importance 
which men of learning assume to themselves from 
that parade of erudition which they sometimes choose 
to display on the most insignificant topics. Meibomius 
has written a treatise upon the structure of the an- 
cient txtremis, in which, from a variety of (][uotati(His 
from ancient authors, and critical disquisitions upon 
the meaning of some of their technical phrases, he 
shows that Scaliger, Salmasius, and the ablest of the 
modem critics, were totally in the dark as to the true 
sense of those authors ; and so highly does he value 
himself upon his discoveries, that he dedicates his 
book, Regihus, Principihus, Rebus'-jmblicisque Maris 
Intemi accolis ; *' To aul the kings, princes, and states 
whose territories lie upon the Mediterranean." His 
treatise again has been answered by Opelius, and thus 
the dispute goes on to the length of folio volumes to 
settle tnis important point, whether the thranites^ one 
order of rowers, sat uppermost, and the thalanUtes un- 
dermost, or whether these last were above, and the 
former below.* 

* The late lieatenant-General Melvillesi who united a taste lot 
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Besides the longm rutves^ or ships-of-war, sach as 
thtne we hare mentioned, the Romans made use of 
small vessels called libumica, which were senrieeable 
during a naval engagement in carrying the geneial's 
or admiral's orders from one part ot the squadron to 
the other. They were so caDed from the Libumi, a 
peqple of Blyria, who fc^owed a piratical way of life, 
and used sdyaU, quick-sailing vessels. In a naval enr 
gagement the general himself, in one of these lihur* 
moBy was wcmt to sail through the fleet, and give his 
orders for the dispositions and motic»is of the squadron. 

antiquities to ^eaC professional knowledge, has some curious 
ideas upon this subject of the structuieof the ancient gaUejra 
He conjectures that the waste part of the vessels rose ob- 
liquely above the water's edge, with an angle of forty-five do- 
mes, or near it; that upon the inner sides of this waist part, 
me seats of the rowers, each about two feet in length, were 
fixed horizontally in rows, with no more space between each 
seat and those on all sides of it, than should be found neoes^ 
sary for the free movements of men when rowing together. 
The quineunXf or chequer order, would afibrd this advanta£[e 
in the highest degree possible ; and in consequence of the 
combination of two obliquities, those inconveniences, which, 
according to the common idea of the regulation of such eal- 
leys, must have attended the disposition of so great a nuniber 
of rowers, are entirely removed. In 1773, the general caused 
Ae fifth of the waist of a gutJiqueremU to be erected in 
the back yard of his house^ in Great Pulteney street. This 
model contained with sufficient ease, in a very small place, 
thirty rowers in five tiers of six men in each lengthwise, ma- 
king one fifth of the rowers on each side of a quinquer&- 
mU, according to Polybius, who assigns three hundred lor the 
whole complement, besides one hundred and twenty fightins 
men. This construction, the advantages of which appeared 
evident to those who examined it, serves to explain many dif- 
ficult passages of the Greek and Roman writers concerning 
naval matters. The generars discovery is confirmed by an* 
dent monuments. The collection at Portici contains ancient 
paintings of several galleys, one or two of which, by repre- 
senting the stem part, show both the obliquity of the sides, 
and the rows of oars reaching to the water ; and many an 
dent basso-relievoes show the oars issuing cheqneT'YW from 
the sides. — See Gillies' History of Greece cap. 5. 
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Id their naral engagements the ancients had no 
means of assailing each other at a distance hut with 
the javelin ; nor had they any contrirance for disa« 
bling the vessels of the enemy, tmless in some of their 
largest idiips, which were constructed with towers on 
Uieir st«m, from which they could use the balista or 
eatapulta. The carvusy or mppling machme, used 
hy the Romans, served to fiusten the ships to each 
other during the action, while the men were engaged 
with the sword and buckler or with spears. Under 
the emperors, the Romans maintained their distant 
conquests not only by their arms but by their fleets, 
which were disposed in all the quarters of the empire, 
and preserved a fixed station, as did the legions.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

Reflections arifiing from a view of the Roman History duiing 

the Commonwealth. 

In the view which I have endeavoured to sive of 
the rise and the progress of the Roman republic, and 
of the states of Greece previously, I have been less 
attentive through the whole to a minute and scrupu- 
lous detail of events, than studious to mark those cir- 
cumstances which show the spirit and genius of those 

* Au^stus stationed two permanent fleets at Ravenna, on 
the Adriatic, and at Misenum, in the Bay of Naples, to com- 
mand the two seas, each s()uadron containing several thou- 
sand marines. They consisted chiefly of the lighter vessels 
called LAbumiciB. A very considerable armament was like- 
wise stationed at Frejus, on the coast of PrOvenoe, and an- 
other was appointed to guard the Euzine. To these may be 
added the fleet which preserved the communication between 
ObxlI and Britain, and a number of vessels constantly maut- 
tained on the Rhme and Danube. 
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vemarkable nations, and illustrate those great mond 
and political truths which it is the most valuable 
province of history to point out and inculcate. 

To consider history only as a magazine of facts, 
arranged in the order of Uieir dates, is nothing^ more 
than the indulgence of a vain and childish cunosity; 
a stndv which tends to no valuable or useful purpose. 
The object of the study of history is one of the noblest 
of the pursuits of man. It is to nimish the mind with 
the knowledge of that ^eat art on which depends the 
existence, the preservation, the happiness ana prosper- 
ity of states and empires. 

That the connexion of politics with morality is in- 
separable, the smallest acquaintance with history is 
sumcient to show. 

No nation has afforded a more striking example, 
than the Romans have done, of the necessity of good 
morals to the preservation of political liberty and th$ 
happiness of the people. This is a doctrine of so much 
importance, that it cannot be too seriously considered 
nox attended to. Unlike, in this respect, to many 
other pditical truths which are interesting only to 
statesmen, and those who conduct the machine of 
government, this truth is of importance to be known 
and considered by every single mdividual of the com- 
munity ; because the error or fault is in the conduct 
of individuals, and can only be amended, by a convic- 
tion brought home to the mind of every private man, 
that the reformation must be begun by his own virtu- 
ous and patriotic endeavours. 

It will, therefore, be no unprofitable task if I shall 
endeavour, from the history of the Roman republic, 
and likewise from that of the states of Greece, which 
were before under our consideration, to throw together 
in one view such striking facts as tend to exempluy and 
illustrate this great and useful lesson, of which the 
application is not confined to any age or countrv, but 
is equally suited to the subject of a monarchy and of a 
republic * equally important to the modem Briton, as 
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It was to the Ancient Greek or Roman. For in tmtk, 
no principle is more false or nuMre pernicious than that 
assumed 07 some political writers, that virtue is e«Mji* 
tifdly necessary to a republic alone. Virtue is necesi 
sary, and indispensably necessary, to the existence of 
evory government, whatever be its form^ and no ho* 
man institution where men are assembled together to 
act in concert, however limited be their numbers, at 
however extensive, however wise may be their gov- 
ernors, however excellent their laws, can possess any 
measure of duration without that powernil cement, 
virtue in the principles and morals of the people. 
Quid leges sine moribus vanm proficmnt^ is a senti- 
ment equally applicable to all governments whatever* 
The love of liberty, or the passion for national free* 
dom, is a noble, a disinterested, and a virtuous feeling. 
Where this feelins is found to prevail in any great de- 
gree, it is a proof mat the manners of that community 
are yet pure and unadulterated ; for corruption of man- 
ners infallibly extinguishes the patriotic spirit In a 
nation confessedly corrupted, there is often founds a 
prevailing cry for liberty, which is heard the loudest 
ainong the most profligate of the community ; but let 
us carefully distinguish that spirit from virtuous patri' 
otisnu Let us examine the morals, the private man- 
ners of the demagogue who preaches fbrtn the love of 
liberty ; remark the character and examine the lives 
of those who listen with the ^eatest avidity to his 
harangues, and re-echo his vociferations — ^and let this 
' be our criterion to judge of the principle which actu^ 
ates them.t The aversion to restramt assumes the 
same external appearance with the love of liberty ; 

* *' Of what value are laws without good morals?'' 

t " That man," says JEschines, "who is an uanatural fathers 
and a hater of his own blood, can never be a worthy leader 
of the people ; the soul that is insensible to the tenderest do- 
mestic relations can never feel the more general. bond of patri- 
otic affection : he who in private life is vicious, can never bt 
virtuoiM in the oonoems of the public." 
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hat iMr oriterion will enable ns to distinjB^msh the realitjr 
from the coonteifeit In &ct, the spint of liberty and 
a geDeial corruption of manners are so totally adrerae 
and Tcpugiiant to each other, that it is utterly impoa- 
sible tncT should hare even the most transitory exist- 
ence in the same age and nation. When Thrasybulus 
delirered Athens from the thirty t^pints, liberty came 
too late ; the manners of the Athenians were irretrieva- 
bly corrupted ; licentiousness, avarice, and debauchery 
had induced a mortal disease. When Antigonus and 
the Achaean states restored liberty to the Spartans, 
they could not enjoy or preserve it ; the spirit of liberty 
was utterly extinct, for thev were a corrupted people. 
The liber^ of Rome could not be recovered by the 
death of Csesar ; it had gone for ever with her virtuous 
manners. 

On the other hand, while virtue remains in the man- 
ners of the people, no national misfortune is irretrieva- 
ble, nor any political situation so desperate, that hope 
may not remain for a favourable chanffe. If the 
morals of the people be entire, the spirit of patriotism 
pervading the ranks of the state will excite to such 
exertions as may soon recover the national honour. 
Of this truth the Roman state afforded at one time a 
most striking example. When Hannibal was carry- 
ing everything before him in Italy, when the Roman 
name was sunk so low that the allies of the republic 
were daily dropping off, and the Italian states seemed 
to stand aloof, and leave her to her fiite, there was in 
the manners of the people, and in that patriotic ardour 
which can only exist in an uncomipted age, a spirit d 
reeonralescence which speedily operated a most won* 
derful change of fortune. Of ul the allied states, 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, manifested the greatest po- 
litical foresight. When solicited* to forsake the Ro- 
mans in this hour of their adversity, he stood firm to 
his alliance. He saw, that, although sunk under the 
pressure of temporary misfortune, patriotism was still 
alire and the constittttion of the republic was still 

III. — E 
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■ound ; aad he rightly ccmeluded that she wcynld ce- 
cover her BtrebgUi and sjdendour. • So likewise at Car- 
thage, when ihe intdligence aniyed of the great yio- 
toiy gained oyer the Romans at Caniue ; — the most 
ianffuine and short-siehted manifested the highest 
exmtation, and concluded that Rome for certain was 
in the possession of Hannihal, et quod actum erat de 
rejmblicd Ramana, (that the Roman republic was 
irretrieyably ruined): but the wiser sort judged far 
otherwise ; and, hearing of those intrepid resolutions 
of the senate upon that great calamity, sagaciously 
foresaw that this misfortune would bvt rouse to a more 
desperate resistance, and accumulate tb « whole strength 
of the Romans, of which hitherto there had been only 
partial exertions. The lapse of a hundred and for^ 
years, howeyer, made a ptrodigious ch^mge in the Ro* 
man character. In the time of Marins and Sylla, a 
defeat like Canns would haye been deeisiye of the fate 
of Rome. Had Hiero liyed in the time of the Secood 
Triuxpyirate, he would haye abandoned the republic 
40 her fate, which he must haye seen to h^ ineyitable. 
The force of the torrent of corruption in the degen- 
eracy of a nation is neyer so sensibly perceiyed, so 
strongly felt, as when one man of uncommon yirtue 
makes a signal endeayour to oppose it. If his exam- 
ple, though ineffectual to excite a general imitation, is 
yet strong enough to attract ap^use, there is stul 
some faint hope that that nation or people is not be- 
yond the possibility of recoyery. Thus, when» after 
the defeat of Antiochus, and the plunder of his king- 
dom, the yirtuous Scipio withstood eyery temptation 
to accumulate wealth — temptations judged so power- 
ful, that it was thought impossible he should haye re- 
sisted them, and he underwent on that ground a calum- 
nious prosecution^the conduct of that ^eat man on 
this occasion excited uniyersal admiratirai ; a proof 
that, amid great corruption, public yirtue was not yet 
extinct. In that age, a few such men as Scipio might 
haye postponed the approaching ruin of their country* 
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Bat when things hare once proceeded to that depth 
of degeneracy, that the example of one virtuoas man 
strenuously resisting the torrent caimot command eren 
a steril applause, hut is received with scorn and con- 
tempt, then is that nation gone heyond all hopes, and 
no human power can prerent its hastening to ruin. A 
very few years Irom the time of the last-mentioned 
example had produced this fatal difference in the man- 
ners of the Komans. When the first triumyirate, 
Pompey, Csesar, and Crassus, had gone such lengths 
toward the destruction of the Roman liherty, and had 
60 dehauched the manners of the people, that candi- 
dates for offices, instead of dependmg on their ments 
or services, openlj bought the suffrages of the people, 
and, improving in corruption, instead of purchasmff^ 
single votes, went directly to the triumvin and paid 
down the ready money ; when all was going headlong 
to perdition, the younger Cato attempted to impose 
some check upon this torrent of wickedness. What 
was the consequence ? — ^He only procured to himself 
the contempt and hatred of both rich and poor, the 
former detesting the man who forbade them to bu^ 
the liberty of their country, and the latter execrating 
him who would have prevented them from making 
money by the sale of it. ^ 

Whetner it was the intercourse with the Cartha- 
ginians, whose want of probity and of national faith 
had passed into a proverb ; or whether it was the in- 
ternal corruption of the manners of the Romans them- 
selves, a people now flushed with the arrogance that 
attends repeated conquests — ^it is not easy to deter- 
mine ; but it is certain that the national character of 
the Romans seems to have undergone its most re- 
markable change for the worse, from the time of the 
destruction of Uieir rival, Carthage. The last Punic 
war itself was prompted, as we have seen, by a most 
mean, ungenerous, and dastardly spirit in the Ro- 
mans. But, after the fall of Carthage, some of the 
public nieasures became stained with the most horri- 
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Die perfidy. Their coodact toViiiathas, t Spanish 
chiei, of whom they first purchased an ignominioui 
peace, and afterward hroke it hy hiring assassins to 
murder him ; and their shameful treachery and cruel- 
ty to the people of Numantia, whom they basely at- 
tacked, murdered, and exterminated, while they 
thought themselyes safe under the sanction of a most 
solemn treaty — these are instances marking so total 
a depravation of national character, as comd be fol- 
lowed by nothing else but the ruin of the state that 
could furnish them. Accordinp^ly, we find similar in- 
sumces following each other m the quickest succes- 
sion, from this tmie down to the entire subrersion of 
the commonwealth. 
When the passion of avarice had, as at this time, 

Servaded all tne ranks of the state, it is not to be w<xir 
ered that the public measures should be in the great- 
est degree mean and diserraceful. The ambition ci 
conquest was now little e&e than the desire of rajpine 
and plunder. If the aUies of the state were opulent, 
the Romans considered their wealth as a sumci^t 
reason for dissolving all treaties between them, and 
holding them as a lawful object of conquest. Thus 
the kingdoms of Numidia, ot Fer|;amus, of Cappado- 
cia, of Sithynia, separate sovereignties bound to the 
allegiance of the Romans by the most solenm treaties, 
were invaded as if they had been ancient and natural 
enemies, and reduced to the condition of conquered 
provinces. The senate made a kind of traffic of 
thrones and governments, selling them openly to the 
highest bidder. 

It is curious, in this state of the Roman manners, 
to observe the pretences sometimes alleged for going 
to war, when any country offered a tempting d)ject 
to their avidity and rapaciousness. 

Manlius, the consul, undertook an expedition against 
the Gidlo-Grecians or Galatians, a people of Asia 
Minor. It was alleged that the war was unjust, for 
they had given the Romans no sort of provocatioa« 
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But the general urged, in exease, that they were a 
wicked and profligate j^ple, and that some x>f their 
ancestors, a few centuries bdbre, had plundered the 
the tem{de of Delphi. The apology was admitted, 
and <Manliu8 was decreed the honour of a triumph 
for having avenged this horrible sacrilege. Justm, 
the historian, informs us of a similar instance. The 
Romans engaging alonc^ with the Acamanians, against 
the people of JStolta, had no other excuse t<T all^;e 
for their interference in this quarrel, than that the 
Acamanians had performed a signal act of friendship 
to their ancestors about a thousand years before — 
which was that he had not joined the other Grecian 
states in sending troops to the siege of Troy! 

In the last ages of the commonwealth, the generals 
who commanded in those militaiy expeditions, from 
a selfish and ambitious policy, stumed to increase this 
prevailing depravity. They allowed their soldiers to 
'plunder with impunity, ana countenanced every spe- 
cies of dissoluteness of manners, in order to gam the 
idfectioQ of the troops. " Lucius Sylla,*' says Sallust, 
^ that he might gain the attachment of his army, en- 
tirely corrupted their ancient simplicity of manners." 
It was under him, in his Asiatic expediticms, that the 
Roman soldiers first became addicted to debauchery 
and drinking. There, also, they learned an affectation 
of taste for paintings and for statues ; a taste which in 
them led to private theft, to public rapine, and even 
to sacrilege. The vanquished nations had nothing to 
expect from such conquerors, but to be stripped and 
(d^uncfered of all they possessed. 

The shocking corruption of which Jugurtha made 
the experiment upon all the ranks of the state; the 
&dlity which he found in screening himself from the 
ponisnment of his atrocious crimes, first by bribing 
the Roman senate, and afterward by corrupting th€ 
generals who were sent against him; are scarcely 
credible to those who have been accustomed to cop* 
nder the Romans, in the early times of the republic^ 



M an heroic, a free, and a virtuous people. But tk« 
Romans were now weary of calm and rational happi- 
ness ; their virtues were an incumbrance ; and tney 
saw no value in their libertv, but in so far as thef 
could make money by the sale of it. Some few, who 
yet possessed a renmant of virtue, either from motives 
of personal safety) or perhaps ashamed to live in such 
society, voluntarily banished themselves from theilr 
country. The scenes that followed under Sylla, Chi- 
na, and the two triumvirates, were the last struggles 
which terminate a violent and mortal disease. 

That the extinction of the liberties of the Roman 
people, and the downfall of the commonwealth, were 
owing to the corruption of the Roman manners, there 
cannot be the smallest doubt ; nor is it difficult to pomt 
out in a few words the causes of that corruption. The 
extent of the Roman dominions toward the end of the 
republic proved fatal to its virtues. While confined 
within the bounds of Italy, every Roman soldier, ac- 
customed to a life of hardship, of frugality, and of in- 
dustry, placed his chief happiness in contributing in 
war to tne preservation of his country, and in peace to 
the maintenance of his family by honest labour. A 
state of this kind, which knows no intervals of ease or 
of indolence, is a certain preservative of good morals, 
and a sure antidote agamst every species of corrup- 
tion. But the conquest of Italy paved the way &t 
the reduction of foreign naticms ; tor an immense ac- 
quisition of territory, a flood of wealth, and an ao- 
quaintance with the manners, the luxuries, and the 
vices of the nations whom they subdued. The Ro- 
man generals, instead of returning as formerly, after 
a successful war, to the labours of the field, the occu- 
pations of industry, and a life of temperance and fro- 
gaiity, were now the governors of kmgdoms and of 
provinces. In these they lived with ihe splendour of 
sovereign princes, and returning, after the period of 
their command, to Rome, brought with them int* 
mense treasures, which they had^ accumulated hf 
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£rery swedes of rapine and oppressioii. Their inn 
portance at l^ome was now signalized by a desire of 
obtaining dominion oyer their country similar to that 
which they had exercised in their province. Utterly 
impatient of the restraints of a subject, they could be 
satisfied with nothing less than sovereignty. The 
armies they had commanded abroad, debaiiched by 
the plunder of kingdoms, and attached by selfish in- 
terest to the men who had countenanced and indulged 
them in rapine, were completely disposed to suj^port 
them in all their schemes of ambition. It was now 
only necessary to secure the favour of the people of 
JU^e, which the increasing taste for luxury presented 
an easy method of obtaining, (rames and shows 
were exhibited at the most enormous expense, and 
festirals prepared for the populace with every refine- 
ment of luxurious magnificence ; and the Roman peo- 
ple, in the emphatic words of Juvenal, 

" duas tan torn res anzius optat, 

Panem et Oircensea," 

(that is, anxious only fqgt food and games,) easily 
abandoned their liberty to the man who went the 
farthest in indulging them in the sensual gratificaticms. 
Rivals, in the same path,c^ ambition, divided this 
worthless populace into parties. **The pubtie as- 
semblies," as M. Montesquieu has well remained, 
^ were now so many conspiracies against the state, 
and a tumultuous crowd of seditious wretches were 
dignified wjth the title of comitia. The authority of 
the people and their laws were, in these times of uni- 
versal anarchy, no more than a chimera." With a 
people thus fated to destruction, in a government 
thus irretrievably destroyed by the decay of those 
springs which cmce supported it, it was a matter of 
verj^-uttle consequence by the hands of what particu- 
lar individuals it was finally extinguished. We have 
seen who were the active instruments in that diasofai* 
tion, and the measures by which they accomplished 
it, vad it i& needless here to recapitulate them. 
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From a oonsidenitioD of the rise and fiill of tiit 
states of Greece and Rome, a political question has 
wriseD, which in this place it is of some Importaneeto 
examine, and which the preceding obsenrations, I 
belieye, may, in a ^eat measure, assist ns in sohing. 

There is no maxim more common amon|f the polit- 
ical writers, nor any which is ^enerall^jr received with 
less hesitation, than this, that tne constitution of every 
empire, like that of the human body, has necessarily 
its successive periods of growth, maturity, dedine, and 
extinction. 1 he fate of all the ancient nations whose 
annals are recorded in history has led to the adopting 
of this ats an axiom, for which, independent of experi- 
ence, it is not very easy to assign a reasonable founds 
tion. 

All concltisions from analogy should be cavtioudy 
weighed. The mind of man, pleasing itself widi its ' 
own sagacity in discovering relations not obvious to a 
conmion observer, has a great propensity, in coinpar- 
ing facts to reduce them to general laws ; and from 
the coincidence and even cesemblance of a few stri- 
king particulars, is apt very hastily to conclude that a 
perfect analogy holds between them. This mode of 
reasoning is extremely fallacious, and is never more to 
be suspected than when an analogy is attempted to 
be drawn from physical truths to moral ones. 

The human body, we know, contains withm itself 
the principles of decay. It undergoes a perpetual 
change from time. The bodily organs, at first weak 
and imperfect, attain gradually to their penect strength. 
At this period th^ cannot be arrested, but are subject 
to a decline equally perceptible with their progress to 
perfection. But tiiis is not the case with the body 

Solitic The sprin£;s of its life do not necessarily un- 
erffo a perjjetual change firom time; nor is it subject 
to the influence of any principle of corruption which 
may not be checked and even eradicated by whole- 
■ome laws. ^ If," says the eloquent Rousseau, ** Spar- 
la and Rome have goae to destruction, what govern* 
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meat or oonsdtaticm can hope for perpetuity I*' Tme, 
it may be answered, Sparta and Rome have gone to 
destruction ; bnt was this the effect of a law of nar 
tore, or does it follow that since these two states, ex- 
cellent indeed in many respects in their constitation, 
are now extinct, all others must exhibit a simUarpro^ 
TCSB ? From the history of* ancient nations, it is not 
difficult for a reader of discernment to disoorer and 
point out the principle of corruption which has led to 
their dissolution ; and a good politician can see what 
remedy could have been effectual to chedc or to 
eradicate the evil. Sparta enjoyed a longer period of 
prosperous duration than any other state of antiquity. 
As long as her ori^al constitution remained inriolate, 
which was for the period of several centuries, the 
Lacedsemonians were a yirtuous, a happy, and a re- 
spectable people. Frugality, we know, was the soul 
of Lycurgus's establishment. The luxurious disposi- 
tion of a single citizen introduced the poison ot cor- 
ruption. Lysander, whose military talents raised his 
country to a superiority over all the Grecian states, 
sent home, after the conquest of Athens, the wealth 
of that luxurious republic to Lacedsemon. It was de- 
bated in the senate whether it should be received : the 
best and wisest of that order considered it as a most 
dangerous breach of the institutions of their legislator ; 
but others were dazzled with the lustre of max gold, 
with which they were, till now, unactjuainted, and 
the influence of Lysander prevailed for its reception. 
It was decreed to receive the money for the use of the 
state, while it was at the same time declared a capi- 
tal crime for any of it to be found in the possession of 
a private citizen — a weak resolution, which in effect 
was consecratihff, and making respectable in the eyes 
of the citizcDS, that very thing of which it was neces- 
sary to forbid them to aspire at the possessicm. 

Thus did corruption begin its first attack upon the 
constitution of Lycurgus. But was this corruption a 
necessary or an unayoidable evil ? was Sparta comf 
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Co that penod, when a Lysander must of necessit)' hare 
ariseDf whose disposition was adverse to the spirit of 
her constitution, and whose influer.ce was sufficiently 
powerfid to effect that breach of her fundament^u 
ULWS ? A single voice in the senate, perhaps, decided 
the fate of that illustrious commonwealth. Had thore 
been one other virtuous -man, whose n^;ative would 
have caused the rejection of that i>em2Cious measure, 
Sparta mi^ht have continued to exist for ages, frugal, 
warlike, virtuous, and uncorrupted. Or again, even 
supposing corruption once introduced, was it utteriy 
impossible to find a remedy for the disease ? Might 
not a second Lycurgus have arisen, who could checSc 
thai evil in its infancy against which the first was 
able so well to guard ? 

The beginning of the corrupticm of the Bomau state, 
we have seen, may be dated from the time that the 
territory was extmded be}[ond the bounds of Italy* 
Tne fatal effects of enlarging the empire were ca> 
tainly not foreseen ; or we must conclude that the 
same parties who were so jealous of the smallest at- 
tacks upon the liberty of the people, would have been 
doubly anxious to have £uard^ against measures 
which led, though remotdy, to the extinction of aU 
liberty and the overthrow of the constitution ; and had 
the effect of these measures been foreseen, a few wise 
and virtuous politicians might have prevented this 
being adopted.^ This, at least, we may say, that if, by 
a fundamental law of the state, the Roman empire had 
been confined to Italy, and it had been a capital crime 
for any Roman citizen to have raro^ed to carry the 
arms of the republic beyond the limits of that country, 
the republic might have preserved its constitutiou in- 
violate for many ages beycmd the period of its actual 
duration. 

Several ingenious men have exercised their talents 
in framing the plan of such a political constitution as 
should best promote the happiness of the citizens, 
while it possessed the greatest possible stability. We 
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]&j out of the question each ideal governments as the 
nepublic of Plato, the Utopia of More, and some mod* 
em themes no less chimerical, because they proceed 
apoQ the basis of amending the nature of man, and 
eradicating all his evil passions. The systems of 
Harrington, however, in his ** Oceana,** and of Mr. 
Hume in his '* Idea of a perfect Commonwealth,** 
have been considered as more worthy* of the attention 
of mankind, as resting upon the basis of human na^ 
ture such as it is, and without assuming^ for their 
feundaticHi any wcnderful improvement eiuer of the 
moral or intellectMal nature of our species. Marring^ 
ton, who wrote his '* Oceana" during the period of the 
commonwealth of England, was so intoxicated with 
that newly erected system of government, as agreeing 
in many respects with his own theory, that he boldly 
ventured to prcmounce it impossible that monarchy 
should ever be re-established in England. Yet his 
book was scarcely published, when the nation, weary 
of an experiment which, under the mask of freedom, 
had loaded them with tenfold tyranny, recurred to 
their ancieK monarchical ccmstitution. 

With rr'^ct to Mr. Hume's "Idea of a perfect 
Commcoi^ alth," it were, perhaps, not difficult to 
show that nstead of simpliiying the machine of gOT- 
emnaent, i renders it so complicated, that it would be 
impossible for it to proceed either with that regulari- 
ty or despatch which is often ^ost essential to the 
mass of public measures. If, for example, in Mr. 
Hume's senate of one hundred members, there should 
be only ten dissentient voices to the passing of a law, 
that law is to be sent back to be debated and canvas- 
sed by no less than eleven thousand county represent- 
atives. In the same manner, if there sh(»ild be but 
five of the one hundred senators who approve of a 
law, while ninety-five disapprove of it, those five have 
a right to summon the eleven thousand county repre- 
sentatives, and take their sense of the matter. It surely 
vequires little political judgment to pronounce thar 
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sach a constitatioii is atterly unfit for the regulatioQ 
of an extended or populous empire, yet Great Britain 
is the subject upon whidi he supposes in theory that 
the experiment is to be tried. God forbid it erer 
should! Had this experiment been proposed in reality, 
Mr. Hume himself would have been the first man to 
have resisted it. His genuine sentiments of such ex- 
periments he has given in the words of sound sense 
and wisdom. ** It is not with fojrms of goyemment," 
says he, '^ as with other artificial contriTances, where 
an old engine may be rejected if we can discover an- 
other more accurate or commodious, or where trials 
. may be safely made, even though the success be 
doubtful. An established goyemment has an infinite 
advanjaffe by that yery circumstance of its being^ es- 
tablished ; the bulk of mankind being governed by 
authority, not reason, and never attributing authority 
to anytlung that has not the recommendation of an- 
tiquity. To tamper, therefore, in this afiair," says he, 
^'and to try experiments, merely upon the creoit of 
supposed argument and philosophy, can never be the 
part of a wise magistrate, who will bear a reverence 
to what carries the marks of a^e: though he may at- 
tempt some improvemaits for me public good, yet wUl 
he adjust his innovations as much as possible to the 
ancient ^tbric, and preserve entire the chief pillars and 
supports of the constitution." 

Time, which brings improvement to every science, 
has undoubtedly contributed much to the advancement 
of i)olitical knowledge.. Among the chief advantages 
derived from the art of printing is that t>f fixing and 
perpetuating all human attainments in science, which, 
oefcNre that mvention, either perished with their au- 
thors, or if preserved by writmg, were sparingly com- 
municated even in the country which produced them, 
seldom reached beyond it, and were often in the course 
of a few generations irretrievably lost. By the art of 
printing, the opinions of some of the greatest of the 
ancient philosophers and politicians, and, what is much 
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more yalaable, the great outlines of the history of th** 
most remarkable states of antiquity, their laws, their 
(nanneTS, and customs, are now committed toperpetual 
records, open to all nations, and fftrnjliaT^ to the knowl* 
edge of every individual who has enjoyed the most or- 
linar^ education. 

It. is firom this knowledge of the accumulated expe* 
rience of ages, that not only men, but nations, may 
derive the most important lessons. History will inibrm 
us, that some nations have enjoyed, during the course 
of many ages, an unvarying and uninterrupted pros- 
perity ; while others have been destined to a snort. 
unfortunate, and despicable mediocrity. History will 
inibrm us, that the greatest empires which have hith- 
erto existed on the earth are now sunk into obUvion ; 
^at Persia, Egypt, Greece, Macedonia, and Rcnne, 
have fallen themselves, like the petty stat& which 
they overwhelmed in their conquest. But while we 
contemplate their changes of fortune, their prosperity, 
their disgraces, their revolutions, and their final catas- 
trophe, must these vicissitudes be considered only as 
the effect of a blind ^.talitv ? Can they fumish us with 
no other conclusion than tnat every human institution 
must yield to the hand of time, against which neither 
wisdom nor virme can ultimatdy s^ord a defence ? 
No, certainly: every nation of antu][uity has met with 
that £ite which either its own politick institutions, ot 
the operation of foreign circumstances, must necessa- 
rily have induced. " Accustom your mind,'* said the 
excellent Fhocion to Aristias, " to discem in the pros- 
perity of nations that recompense which the Author 
of Nature has affixed to the practice of virtue; and in 
their adversity, the chastisement which he has thought 
proper to bestow aa vice." No state ever ceased to 
oe prosperous but in consequence of having departed 
from those institutions to which she owed her pros- 
perity. 

The ancient political writers, in speaking on the 
best form of a political- establishment, hdd Uiis as a 
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great desideratumj that a goTerament should ponsess 
within Itself a power of periodical reformation; a ca« 
pacity of reforming from time to time all abuses ; of 
checKing every overgrowth of power in any one branch 
of the body politic ; and, at abort intervals of time, 
winding up, as it were the springs of the machine, 
and bringing the constitution back to its first princi- 
ples. To the want of this power of pHeriodical reform- 
ation in the ancient constitutions, which was ineffect- 
ually endeavoured to be supplied by such contrivances 
as tne ostracism iind petalisnij we may in a great meas- 
ure attribute their decline and extinction ; for in these 
ffovemments, when the balance was once destroyed 
by an increase of power in any one branch, the evil 
grew worse frcmi day to day, and, at length was utter- 
ly irremediable, uiUess by a revolution or entire change 
of the political system. Happily for Britons, that 
which was a desideratum in the ancient governments 
is with them realized ; that power of reforming all 
abuses, and even of making alterations and amend- 
ments as time and circumstances require, which is 
perfectly agreeable to the spirit of their constitution, 
has given to them an unspeakable advantage over all 
the states of antiquity. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Pkte of the Roman Republic decided by the Battle of Actiuni 

— Rei^ of Augustus — Birth of our Saviour Jbbus Chbibt^ 

Tibenus — Crucifixion of our Savioup— Caligula— Claudius— 

. Nero— Galba—Otho—Vitelliu»—Ve8pa«an— Titus— Domi- 

tian — ^Nerva— ^Trajan— Adiian. 

The battle "of Actium decided, as we haye abore 
seen, the fate of the Roman republic ; and OctaTius, 
now hailed by the splendid title of Augustus, was 
master of the Roman empire. We have seen this 
singular person raise himself to the highest summit 
of power, without a tincture of those manly and hero* 
ic virtues which ^^enerally distinguish the authors of 
important revolutions* Those fortunate circumstan- 
ces which concurred to promote his elevation — ^the 
adoption bjr Julius Ciesar, the weakness of Lepidus, 
the infatuaticn of Mark Antony, the treachery of^Cleo* 
pKAtra, and, perhaps, more than all, his own insinua- 
ting flattery and duplicity of conduct — ^were shortly 
hinted at as the great instrmnents in the good fortune 
of Augustus. 

Posseasinff that sagacity* which enabled him to dis- 
cern distincuy what species of character would i^ease 
the people, he had, m addition to this, all that rar* 
satility of genius which enabled him to assume it; 
and so successfiiUf did he follow out this idea, that to 
those unacquainted with the foimer conduct of the 
man, nothing was now discemible but the qualities 
^ which were mdicative of goodness and virtue and mu- 
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nificence. The fate of Caesar warned him of the inse- 
curity of an usurped dominion ; and we shall see him, 
whilst he studiously imitated the clemency of his 
great predecessor, affect a much spreater degree of re- 
spect lor the pretended rights of uiat degraded people 
whom he ruled at the same time with the most alMo- 
lute authority. He had not yet retumed from Egjrpt 
when, at Rome, they had already decreed him every 
honour hoth human and divine. The title of Impera- 
tor was conferred on him for life. His colleague Sex- 
tus Apuleius, along with the whole senate, took a 
Bolenm oath to obey the emperor's decrees; and it 
was determined that he should hold the consulate so 
long as he esteemed it necessary for the interests oi 
the people. Such was the contemptible servility of 
all ranks of the state, that temples were erected to his 
honour, and public worship and sacrifice performed at 
the altars of the '* divine Augustus." He, howev^, 
with becoming modesty, requested that these hcmoors 
might be paid to him in the provinces alone, as at 
Rome he snould never regard lumself but as a private 
citizen invested with the superintendence of the rights 
and liberties of the republic The state being now in 
profound peace, the temple of Janus, which had re? 
mained ofea since the beginning of the second Punic 
war — a period of one hun£ed and eighty«eight years- 
was shut — an event which occasioned the most uni- 
versal joy. This single circumstance contributed 
much to abolish the memory of all those cruelties^ 
proscripticHis, and oomi)licated horrors, which had ao- 
companied the triumvirate and the civil wars ; and 
the ^'in&tuated Romans now believed themselves a 
free people, since they had no longer to fight for their 
liberty.'** 

It was the policy of Augustus to keep up this &• 
vonrable delusion, by extmordinanF marks oi indul- 
gente and munificence. He gratined the people by 

* CondiQac. 



contiiiiially amnfiing them with their fiirouTite gmmet 
and spectacles; he afifect^d an extreme regard for all 
the ancient popular customs; he pretended the up- 
most deference for the senate ; he re-established the 
Comitia, which the internal commotions of the gov- 
ernment had prevented from beinjB^ regularly held : he 
flattered the people with the ancient right of electm^ 
their own magistrates ; if he presented candidates, it 
was only to give a simple recommendation, under re»* 
ervation that they should be judged worthy by the 
people, and the people, on their part, could not but re- 
gard as the most certain symptom c^ desert, the rec^ 
ommendation of so gracious a prince. It was in this 
manner that Augustus, bv the retention of all those 
empty but ancient appendages of liberty, concealed the 
form of that arbitrary monarchy which he determined 
to nry»intflin ; and that he thus, with the most hjrpo- 
critical and specious generosity, contrived, with the 
machinery of freedom, to accomplish all the purposes 
of despotism. 

After having established an appearance of order m* 
the several departments oi the state, Aus^ustus, to 
conoplete the larce, affected a wish to abdicate hir 
authority, and return to the rank of a private citizen; 
but this was a piece of gross affectation. He con- 
sulted Mecaenas, however, and Marcus Agrippa^ 
whether he ought to follow his inclinati<Hi. Mecae- 
nas, with the most honest, though certainly not the 
wisefit policy, exhorted him to put his design in exe- 
cution; but AgrJppa, more of a courtier, and perhaps 
having more discernment into the real character of 
Augustus, or dreading the repetition of those cruel and 
torfoulent scenes which had preceded his exaltation, 
assured him that the public happiness depended en- 
tirely on his continuing to hold tne rems of govern- 
ment ; and this advice was too consonant to the actual 
riews of Augustus not to be readily embraced. 

This seeming moderation, however, increased the 
popularity of Augustus, and even paved the way foi 
III. — p 
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an extension of his power. The censorship had, for 
many years, fallen into disuse. Under the pretence 
of effecting a reformation of varions abnses in the ser- 
eral orders of the community, Augustus requested that 
he might be invested with censorial powers; and 
having obtained this office, he introduced many im- 
provements in the different departments of the gov- 
emment, which, although salutary in themselves, con- 
tributed much to the increase of his own auth(»ty. 
With this daily augmentation of power, he was not 
without continual alarms for his personal safety. He 
was naturally timid, and the fate of Csesar was ever 
before him. For a considerable time, he never went 
to the senate-house, without a suit of armoiff mider 
his robe ; he carried a dagger in his girdle ; and was at 
ways surrounded by ten otthe bravest of the senators, 
on whose attachment he could thoroughly depend. It 
was much to the credit of Augustus that he reposed 
an unlimited confidence in Mecsenas — a most able min- 
ister, and one who, with the fim^est attachment to his 
sovereign, appears to have always had at heart the 
^ interest and happiness of the people. It was by his 
excellent counsels that Augustus was taught to assume 
those virtues to which his nature was a stranger ; it 
was to the patronage of Mecsenas that literatiffe and 
the fine arts owed much of their encouragement and 
consequent progress ; it was by his instructions, by 
the counsels he inculcated, that the base and inhuman 
Octavius was transformed into the affable and human 
Augustus. 

In the seventh year of his consulate, Augustus again 
pretended a desire to abdicate, and he actusQly informed 
the senate that he had lesigned all authority ; but he 
was now secure of the consequences of this avowaL 
From those mercenary voices which had, no doubt, 
been behind the scenes, well trained to this hypocriti- 
cal farce, there was npw one universal cry or supi^ 
cation, entreating him not to abandon that republic 
which he had preserved from destruction, and whoi» 
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edstence depended on his patemal eaie. '< Since it 
must be so/^ said he, ^ I accept the empire for ten 
fears, unless the public peace and tranquillity shall 
pemut me before that time to seek that ease and r»> 
tiremait which I so passionately desire." He would 
not even consent to take the burden of the whole em- 
pire, but untreated that the senate and people should 
gorem a part of the provinces. From the distribution 
which foDowed^ we learn the .extent of the Roman 
empire at this time. Augustus reserved for his own 
government Italy, the two Gauls, Spain, Grermany, 
Syria, Fhcenicia, Cyprus, and £gypt To the senate 
and people were allotted Africa Proper^ Numidia, 
Libya, Bithynia, Pontus, Greece, Illyna, Macedonia, 
Dalmatia, and the Islands of Crete, bicily, and Sardi- 
nia. The provinces of which Augustus retained the 
government direct were those where the legions were 
principally stationed ! 

The title of Consul, which had been of assistance 
at first in disguising his power, was now judged unr 
necessary by Au^stus ; and the annual ceremony of 
the renewal of this dignity perhaps recalled too8tr(»ig- 
ly to the minds of the people the irrevocable tenure 
bv which he held it. He resigned it, therefore, in the 
eleventh year of his consulate ; and, as a compensa- 
tion for this exercise of moderation, the people en- 
treated him to accept of the office of Serpetuai Tribune. 
By this refined policy, every increase of power seemed, 
80 fiur from any encroachment upon his part, to be 
forced upon him by die anxious entreaty of the people. 
In virtue of this last office, he became in all causes, 
civil as weU as criminal, the sppreme judge. Formerly 
in the republic there had never been recognised any 
right of appeal from any of the courts to the tribunes, 
but the people, who had always till now considered 
themselves as possessing the supereminent right of ap- 
peal, now voluntarily conferred it upon their perpetual 
tribune, as their chief magistrate and virtiuil repre- 
sentative. 
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Maiefflns, the nephew of Au^fiistiis, to whom he 
had given bis daughter in mamage, and whom he 
destined for his successor — a personage of great prom- 
ise—died at this time, to the unspeakable regret of the 
Roman people, in the very flower of his youth. He' 
had jnst completed his twentieth year, and in his tal-> 
ents and disposition had begun to eliow eveiT indiea^ 
tion of a great and a generous prince. H'e has been 
immortalized by Virgil in that exquisite eulogimDL 
with which all are acquainted, in the sixth bodL of 
his JBneid. 

Marcus Agrij^pa was the man who seemed to stand 
next to this amiable youth in the affection of the eo^ 
peror. Agrippa had married the niece of Augustus; 
out, on the aeath of Mareellus, he caused him to ^ 
▼otce her, and in retum gave him his daughter, the 
widow of Ikfarcellus, in marriage. This lady was the 
infamous Julia, who afterward became so openly scan- 
dalous in her amours, that her father, after informing 
the Senate of his reasons, condemned her to banish- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the absolute authoritr now po^ 
sessed by Augustus, it was still the policy of thid 
monarch to retain all the exterior forms of a republic. 
The elections of magistrates were punctually held in 
the comitia. Consuls were, as usual, annually chosen; 
and the republic retained its »diles,its tribunes, its 
qUBestors, and pnetors. In the goyemment of Augtls* 
tus, and in the gmdual increase of his authority, the 
piince, to all app^urance, derives his power from the 
people. After a little, we shall observe the emperot 
affecting to <Mmceal this truth ; and in the sequel, it 
will be totally forgotten. 

While Augustus had thus, step by step, arrived at 
the summit of power, his son-in-law Agrij^xa had oa- 
tirely brought under subjection the Spanish poiinsiidai 
where, for nearly two centuries, the Komans had beoi 
compelled to a continual strusgle. Augustus, to se- 
flire hid own authority, by finmy attaching to himaelf 
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office of oamot. The two ceDsocs immediately applied 
tiiemselTeswith great Tigoiir to the reformatioii of 
abuses* AugQstos, perhaps not hypocritiodfy, affected 
the hkhest regard to the pority^ d pablie morals, al- 
chough in his own jiriTate life be is known to hare 
begQ profligate and Tidoos. 

The tenui yeari the period which he had appointed 
for laving down his authority, had now arriyeo. He 
aecoroingly did so, and, at the eamest entreaty of the 
pecmle, arain resimied it ; and so fond does he appear 
to have been of this solemn farce, that five times in 
the coarse of his government he amused the nation 
with this empty pageantiy of their pretended power. 
The empire was now agam threatened With war, and 
Augustus set oat for (^ul, into which the €iermans 
had b^^n now to make those irruptions, which proved 
afterward so fatal to the provinces. Drusus, m the 
meantime, defeated the Rlu&tians, a people inhabitinff 
part of the modem Switzerland ; and Agrippa restored 
pea^ to Asia. In marking the successive steps of des- 
potism, it is not unnecessary to mention that this gen« 
eral was the first who refused the honour o£ a triumph, 
which gave rise to this privilege belonging ever after- 
ward only to the emperors'; and that he omitted also^ 
(or the first time, that customary form of acquainting 
the senate with the detail cf his military operations, 
eorresponding with Augustas alone. In these mat* 
ters, of course, his examine became henceforth the 
rule. 

At this time died Marcus Agrippa, and his widow 
Julia now, took to her third husband, Tiberius, who 
became thus by a double tie the son-in-law of Augus- 
tas, for the emperor had likewise married his mother 
Livia. Aup:ustu8 was then at war with the Fanno- 
-nians, Dacians, and Dalmatians. Tiberius and hts 
brother Drusus commanded the armies against those 
barbarous tribes with great success ; but, to the deep 
regret of the Romans, their particular favourite died 
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fa Germany, leaTing three childten, Gretmanicas, Oa» 
dins (afterward emperor), and Julia, maoied to Cains 
Caesar. Caius was the son of Agrippa hy Jnlia, 
whom Aufusttts had adopted, along with his brother 
Lucius. These two princes died socm after, pois(xied 
as it was supposed by Liyia, the wife of Ai^gfustus, to 
make way for the succession of her son Tiberinsi 
This dark and ambitions man now bent all his powers 
to gain the confidence of Augustus, who, in>on his 
letumfirom a successful campaign against the (xe^ 
mans, not only allowed him the honour of a triumph, 
but associated him with himself in the government 
of the empire. At the request of Augustus also, the 
people, accustomed now to unlimited ^ compliance, 
conferred upon Tiberius the government of the prov- 
inces and the supreme command of the armies. 

On the ground of his advanced age, the emperor 
now found an opportunity of shaking off aU that de- 
pendence upon the senate and people to which his 
policy had iiitherto confined him. He no longer came 
regularly to the senate, but formed a sort of privr 
council, consisting of twenty senators, together with 
the consuls of the year, and the eoTistties iestgnat^— 
and it was determmed in the senate, that the resol1^ 
dons of this assembly should have the same authority 
as the $enatu$ constdtal Augustus did not long sur- 
vive this his last and boldest innovation. He died 
soon after at Nola, in Campania, in the seventy-sixth 

J ear of his age, after having, in conjimction with 
lark Antony, ruled the Roman republic for nearly 
twelve, and governed alone as emperor for forty-four 
years. 

In treating of the Roman literature, we observed 
that hi^h de^ee of advancement to which it attained 
under me reign of Augustus ; and we may attribute 
no small part of that lustre which has been thrown 

* The individuals recommended or nominated by the eon* 
■ale to sncceed them in their oiBee: 
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iipon his adminwtratiop, to the splendid coloming' b»> 
Rtowed on. his character by the ttiustrioas poets who 
adorned his court, and repaid his fiirours hj their in- 
caise and adulation. 

** Yixere fortes ante Agamemoona 
Muld, Bed omnes iUacrymabiles 
Urgentur ignodqne longa 
Nocte, carentquia yate saero."* 

An^tistus, by his testament had named Tiberioa 
his heir, together with his mother Livia, and substi* 
tated to- them Drusas, the son of Tiberius, and Grer- 
manicos. Tiberias was no fayourite with the body 
of the people. They knew him to be yicious and de* 
banched, and of a seyere and cruel disposition; yet to 
so low a pitch of degradation had they now iallen, 
that the very dread of these yices in his character 
operated so strongly on their seryile minds as to se- 
cure his succession to the empire without a whisper 
of opposition. An embassy of the senators was depu- 
ted to offer him the reins oi goyemment while he was 
on his return from Dlyria. He receiyed them with 
much zfkcied. humility ; talked of the burden of so 
extensiye an empire and his own limited abUity; pre- 
tended uncommon unwillingness to undertake so ex- 
alted an ofSce ; and, at length, after the usual cere- 
mony of tears and supplication on th^ part of the 
senate, was at last preyailed to yield to their entreaties. 

Notwithstanding these promising symptoms, this 
was all the mockery of moderation with wmch Tibe- 
rius ever condescended to flatter the prejudices of the 
senate or the people ; for it soon after appeared that 
he esteemed tne power enjo^red by his predecessor as 
mnch too little for his ambition. It was not suflOlcient 
for him that the substance of the republic was now 
gone for ever ; the very appearance or it, and all those 

* '* Many a hero lived before Agamemnon, but they ^l died 
unwept, and were eonsigned to the long; niglit of oblivion for 
Che want of a divine poet to rehearse thcor praises." 
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forms which recalled it to his reoollectioD, were judged 
necessary to be abolished. Augnstns had rec^ved 
from the people the power of Ic^slation, but he left 
them in return the right of electiiuf their own magis- 
trates, and bW the priyil^es of the comitia. Tibe- 
rius at once abolisned aU these formalities. The 
people were no longer assembled, yet the emperor did 
not choose to break entirely with the senate. He fre- 
quently affected to consult them, or at least to com- 
municate to them his resolutions, and flattered them 
still with the possession of a shadow of authority. 
The uncertainty of the laws with regard to treason 

gave at last to Tiberius an opportunity of discovering 
is natural disposition. Sylla had declared the an* 
thors of libels guilty of treason. This law had fallen 
into disuse under Julius Caesar, who treated such of* 
fences with their merited contemi)t. Augustus had 
revived the law ; Tiberius, with his usual dissimula- 
tion, neither renewed it nor abrogated it. The prstor 
having asked if he should take cogfnizance of such of* 
fences, the emperor vouchsafed him no other answer 
than that he should observe the laws; an answer 
which sufficiently informed the people what they had 
to expect while Tiberius persuaded himself that he 
thus avoided all imputation of adopting sanguinary 

■ measures. 

Meantime, his nephew, Grermanicus, who was ao* 
quiring great glory bv his military exploits ia Grer* 
many, was recalled oy Tiberius, who had become 
jealous of his popularity with the army. The empe- 
ror seat him to the oriental provinces on the pret«ice 

. of quelling some insurrections, and a short time aftei 
he died, as was suspected, of poison adininistered to , 
him by command oi Tiberius. Every vicious prmce 
has his favourite, the minister of his pleasures, and 
the obsequious instrument of his criminal or tyranni- 
cal purposes. /Rlius Sejanus was prefect of the pisD* 
torian bands, who were the emperor's guards — a body 
of men amounting then to ten thousand of the flowM 
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ef the troops, bot who, increasmg; in number and in 
political power, became at last the sovereign disposers 
of the empire. Sejanos, their prefect, acquired at 
length so complete an ascendant over the mmd of Ti> 
beniis, that he overcame the natural reserve and sns- 
pieion of his temper, and became the confidant of hit 
most secret thooffhts.' It was not to be wondered at 
that his minion should entertain the highest views of 
ambition. He conceived no less a design than to ex* 
terminate the whole family of the Gesars, and his 
first step was the poisoning of Drusus, the son of Tibe- 
rius, which be contrived to execute so secretly that he 
escaped all suspicion both of the emperor and of the 
people. His next desiorn was to remove Agrippina, 
the widow of Germamcus, with her two sons, Nero 
and the youn^r Drusus. Sejanus accordingly repre- 
s^ited Agrippma to Tiberius as a woman of unlimited 
ambition, and who secretly fomented a party of mal- 
contents in the state as assistants to her own aggran- 
dizsemeut and that of her sons. To this accusation, 
the natural pride and haughtiness of the temper of 
Agrippina gave some shadow of colour, and she and 
Nero, ner eldest son, were condemned to banishment, 
while the younger, Drusus, was confined to prison. 

Every day now produced some new information^ 
some pretended chai]ge of treason brought by Sejanus 
and his infamous minions against the most eminent 
persons ^f the court ; and the idea that these informa- 
tions were pleasing to the dark and vindictive taiind 
of the emperor began to multiply them exceedingly. 
The constant executions for treason^ by which Sejanus 
was daily clearing the way for the accomplishment 
of his own designs, produced at length such an effect 
on the gloomy temper of Tiberius, that he believed 
nis life to be m continual danger. At the instigation 
of Sejanus, he quitted Rome and retired to the tsle of 
Caprese in the Bay of Naples, carrying with him a 
few of the senators, and some G-teek literati, in whose 
eonversatioa he professed to find entertainment It it 
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ndd Uiat in this retreat the old tyrant gsve hima^ 
up to excesses in. dehanchery which exceed all credibili* 
ty. It is certain, however, that the severity dfhis for- 
mer manner of life was very opposite to sach licentioos- 
ness of character, and we may naturaUy presame that 
the hatred of his subjects, and the concesument which 
he probably chose from the consideration of porsonal 
safety, have given occasion to much aspersicm, at at 
least to great exaggerations on the subject. 

S^anus, meanwhile, had acquired an absolute au- 
thonty in Rome, and was sovereign in everything but 
the name. It was but a small step, to a villain of his 
comidexion, to aim likewise at that last acquisiti(XL 
He formed, therefore, a design to assassinate Tiberius 
— ^but the conspiracy was discovered. Such, however, 
was the influence of Seianus, that the emperor was 
obliged to use art and address to bring him to punish- 
ment. He at first loaded him with caresses, and 
caused him to be nominated to the consulate. He 
then took occasion privately to sound the minds of the 
people, and hinted some grounds of dissatis&ction 
witn his conduct, which instantly he perceived to cod 
the zeal of his former flatterers and pretended friends. 
Convinced now of the ground on which he stood, and 
certain that this dreaded popularity of Sejanus was 
hollow, and the effect of power alone, while he was 
really detested by all ranks in the state, Tiberius 
deemed it time to throw dS the mask. He sent, 
therefore, an officer to deprive him .of the command 
of the prsetorian guards; and accusing him at the 
same time of treason by a letter to the senate, Sejanus 
was instantly arrested, condemned to deaUi by accla- 
mation, tom to pieces, and thrown into the Tibcar. 
Tiberius became now more negligent than ever of the 
cares of government, and confusion prevailed in every 
department of the state. The magistracies were un 
supplied, the distant provinces were without sov 
emors, and the Roman name became contempmdeb 
The only exertions of the imperial power were mani* 



listted in vablio execntioos, eonfiscadonfl, and Ji« 
most complicated scenes of craelty and lapine. At 
length the empire was delivered from this odioos tjr- 
rant, who, &lhng sick at Misenmn, was strangled m 
his bed b^ Macro, the new prdect, who had succeeded 
Sejanus m the command pf the pistorian cohorts 
He was pat to death in the 78th year of his age, and 
the 23d of his reign. 

One great erent distinguished t]^e reign of Tiberiuti 
In the eighteenth year of that reign, Our Lord and 
Sairioar Jesus Christ, the son of God, and the divine 
aath(»r of our religion, suffered death upon the cross, 
a sacrifice and propitiation for the sins ofmankind. It 
is said that soon aAer his death, Pilate, the Jewish 
goyemor, wrote to Tiberius an account of his passion, 
lesuirection, and miracles, upon which the emperor 
made a report of the whole to the senate, desiring 
that Jesus might be acknowledged a God by the R(^ 
mans, but that the senate, displeased that the proposal 
had not come from themselves, refused the emperor's 
request. This last circumstance utterly discredits the 
story, for the Roman senate dared not refuse the re- 
^uest of Tiberius. The progress of the Christian r^ 
lifirion, firom its first institution till the utter extinction 
of Paganism in the Boman empire, will form the fo- 
tore subject of a connected chapter. 

By his testament, the emperor had nominated as his 
successor Caligula, the son of Germanicus, and his 
grandson by adbption, together widi Tiberius, the son 
of Drusus, and his grandson by blood. Caligula was, 
on his father's account^ the ravourite of the people, 
tnd more especially of the soldiers, amon^ whom he 
had been educated; and the senate top^tify thepeo- 

^ chose to set aside the npmlnation m favour or Ti« 
us, and to confer the sovereignty on Caligula alone. 
His accession to the empire gave, therefore, universal 
satisfaction ; and; for a time, he condescended to main^ 
tain this favourable opinion by a few acts of clemency 
and moderation. He removed the informers who 



1 
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•wannec tfanragh Rome, and had been the bane oi the 
preceding rei^ He restored for a while ^e privileged 
of the comitia, and he ^tified the people stiU more 
by t^eir faroariteexhibition of public games and shows* 
But this dawn of sonshine soon gave place to a day d 
gloom and horror. Caligula, weary of dissimuladon, 
threw off the mask at once. Macro, the nnxrderer d 
his predecessor, was too dangerous a man to continue 
long in that fayon( wbich this piece of sendee had 
placed him in with Caligula — ne was accordingly 
murdered. The young Tiberius, although then no fa^ 
vourite of the people, might become so, when Uiey 
discovered the real temper of the rival they had pre- 
ferred to him. He was, therefore, speedily cut otf. 
Caligula had abolished informations on account of 
treason, but he did so cody to facilitate the rapidity of 
execution,' and he now, therefore, required not the for- 
mality of an information. He put to death, without 
assigning even a pretence, whatever person he took a 
prejudice against. It is inconceivable to what excesses 
this monster proceeded. His whole reign, with the 
exception of a few months at its commencement, was 
one continued and complicated scene of madness and 
crueltf^rv'^' Caligula," says Montesquieu, " was a true 
sophist in his cruelty.: as he was the descendant of 
both Antony and Augustus, he was wont to say, that 
he would punish both those who celebrated the anni- 
versary of the battle of Actium, and those "who did 
not." Upon the death of his sister, DrusiUa, he pun 
Ished some for mourning for her, because they ought 
to have known she was a goddess ; and put to death 
others for not mourning, because she was the sister ef 
the emperon 

In additi(Hi to all this, Caligula loaded the province? 
with the most excessive taxes; and such was his ava- 
rice, that every day some of the citizens fell a sacrifice 
in the confiscations of their property. It would only 
ereate disgust were we to enter into any detail of the 
complicated and ingenious cruelties and the absurd 
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extrava^anceB of a madman—of the multipbed instaa- 
ces of lus ibfly as well as of his deprayity — ^hisridico* 
bus mock eampaigns — the temples he erected in 
hcmour of himseu^ where, in the character of his own 
priest, he oS&ed sacrifices to himsdf, sometnnes ag 
Jnpiter, and sometimes as Juna One day he chose to 
be Mercijfry, the next he was Bacchus or Mercoles. At 
last, in the fourth year of his reign, this monster met 
with the &te which he deserved, and was assassinated 
by Chsereas, a tribune of the praetorian guards, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age. 

The great body of the Roman people and of the 
senate would now have gladly preterred the restora- 
ticHi of the republic to the continuance of the exsaiie; 
but the soldiers, who were now all powerful, preferred 
a milit^ury goyemment under an emperor, oyer whom 
they begem now to diseoyer that they could haye un- 
limited command.' At the time when Caligula was 
put to death, Claudius his uncle, and the brother of 
Germaiiieus, a man whose weak and childish dispo- 
sition had neyer cherished an ambitious thought, had 
concealed himself in a comer of the palace for fear of 
assas»nation. A soldier accidentally discoyering his 
retreat, saluted him emperon While Claudius was 
tremblingly beggingliis life to be spared, some others 
coming up, they put him in a h'tter and carried him to 
the camp of the praetorian guards. There, as yet 
afraid, and uncertfun of his &te, he promised to eac^ 
of the sddiers a lar^fe ^tifioation, aud receiyed in 
return their oaths of lulegiance. The people approved 
the choice, and the senate was obliged to comrm it 
Thus was the empire bought for the first itme — ^a prac- 
tice -which we shall seelbecome in future extremely 
common* 

Claudius at the s^e of fifty was stffl a child : his 
eonntenanoe was that of an idiot, and his mind, nat^ 
Bralhr weak, had never received the smallest tincture 
cf education* He was ^e son of Octavia, the sistv 
of Aogosios ; but as he had never been adopted, he 
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did not beloDfi^ to the &mily whidi carri^ the names 
of Osesar and of Augustus. He assumed, howeYer, 
both ; and they were henceforth considered as tiUes 
annexed to the imperial power — the reigning emperor 
being always styled Augustus, and his appomted suc- 
cessor honoured with the title of Caesar. 

Claudius knew that, to become popular, he ought 
to go counter to erery measure of nis predecessor. 
He oegan, therefore, by abolishing most of his laws. 
He passed an act of obliyion for all former offences 
a^mst the state, and he appeared for a while to bend 
his whole attention to the strict administratiixi of 

^'ustice and the establishment of good order. He evea 
egan to show symptoms of an enterprising disposi- 
tion, which was ^uite opposite to all iaeas which had 
been formed of his character from the tenor of his past 
life ; and he undertook to reduce Britain under sub- 
jection to the Roman arms, which, in the opinion of 
Tacitus, Julius Caesar had rather pointed out than 
conquered. He accordingly sent thither Plautius, one 
of his generals, and, encouraged by his success, was 
induced afterward to go thither in person. But this 
was entirely an expedition of show and parade. He 
remained but sixteen days in the island, leaving, his 
lieutenants Plautius and Vespasian to prosecute the 
war, which continued with various success for many 
years. The Silures or inhabitants of South Wales, 
under their king Caradoc or Caractacus, made a most 
powerfol and obstinate resistance. This warlike prince, 
with great address and military skill, contrived to re- 
move the seat of war into the most inaccessible parts 
of the country, and for nine years the Romans saw no 
j^ospect of reducing this courageous people to sub- 
jection. At length, in one mifortunate engagement, 
the Britons were entirely aefeated ; the wife~ and 
daughter of Caractacus were taken prisoners ; and this 
brave man was afterward treacherously delivered 
to the Romans by Cartismandua, queen of the Bri- 
gantea, in whose territcnries he had sought refuge. He 
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was soon after condacted to Rome, where he displayed 
that noble sptrit which attracted from all who beheld 
him at once their respect and admiration. In passing 
tfaroogh the streets of that somptuous capital, and ob- 
serring the splendour of all the objects around him, 
f* Alas !" exclaimed he, *< is it possible that they who 
ppssess such magnificence at home should envy Car^ 
actacus his poor cottage in Britain 1" He appeared 
undismayed before the tribunal of the emperor, and 
although he disdained here to sue for pardon cnrfor 
mercy, yet he was willing for the good of his people 
to accept of it ; and Claudius, it must be acknowledged, 
treated him with a generous humanity. 

The commencement of this reign promised extreme- 
ly 'well ; but what possible dependance could there be 
on a man so weak as to be gmded by the lowest offi- 
cers of his court. The servants ana the ireedmen of 
Claudius had such an ascendant over him, that they 
obtained from him the offices of the utmost import- 
ance in the empire. The meanest of his domestics 
were appointed judges in the different tribunals, and 
governors of the provinces. These dishonourable and 
avaricious wretches reduced peculation to a system, 
and filled ^very comer of the empire with loua com- 
plaints of their n4)ine and extortion. Messalina, also, 
the vicious and abandoned wife of Claudius, urged 
him on to various acts of injustice and cruelty. This 
woman was infamous for ail manner of vices. Her 
debaucheries, which were quite notorious in Rome, 
exce^ all belief; but, what is the most surprising 
part of her character, she had the address to pass with 
Claudius as a paragon of virtue. She at length, how- 
ever, proceeded to that height of ^rontery, that du- 
ring a short absence of Claudius she publicly married 
Caius Silius, and upon the emptors return, made 
him. By way of jest, to sign the marriage contract. 
Narcissus, his freedman, soon made him sensible that 
the matter w^ too serious, by informing him that the 
people De longer looked upon him as emperor : utter* 
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br unable to act for himself, he now entreated thai 
Narcissus would take any steps he judged best iat 
his interest; wad his fayourite, thus invested with au- 
thority, immediately secured the praetoriaa CTards, 
and caused Messalina and Silius her sallant to be both 
out to death. Claudius now, by the advice of his 
taithful counsellors, his fireedmen, married his nie^e 
Agrippina, the daughter of Grennanictts, a woman 
equally vicious as Messalina, and more daring in her 
crimes. Her favourite object was to secure the em* 
pire for her son Domitius iBnobarbus. In the prose* 
cution of her scheme she employed banishment* poi- 
son, murder-— every differoit engme of vice and inhiF 
manity. She obliged Octavia, the emperor's daugh- 
ter, to marry Bomitius, whom she now made Olaudi- 
us adopt, to the prejudice of his son Britannicus; and 
Domitius was hailed Cssar, 'With the titles of Nero 
Claudius Casar Drums Gertnanicus, She gave him 
for his preceptor Seneca, the Stoic philosopher, £rom 
whose mstructions he reaped no other benefit than an 
ostentatious display of taste and eruditicoi, without 
possessing any tmcture of either. Agrippina, having 
oy these complicated crimes paved the way for the 
succession of her saa to the throne, now thought prop- 
er to make way for him by poisoning her husbana ; 
and Claudius, after a reign of fourteen years, was thus 
carried off at tbe age of sixty-three. 

The succession of Nero was immediate. The cap- 
tain ff the praetorian guards presented him to the a»U 
diers ; he promised tn^n a considerable donative, and 
in retum was proclaimed emperor — the senate, with 
their usual passive compliance, confirming the choice. 
Nero began, like some (h his predecessors, upcn a good 
plan, but unfortunately it was not his own. His pre* 
ceptor, the celebrated Seneca, had acquired such in- 
fluence over lum, that the first few years of his rd^ 
promised a revival of the times of Augustas; but his 
, natural disposition could not long be restrained. With 
Seneca, who prompted his decrees and kept him with 
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in the bounds of moderatioii, he appeared in public a 
wise and amiable prince, yet at this yery time it was 
Ids fayonrite amusement to range throagh the streets 
of Rome with, a band of yroung debauchees, indulging 
themselyes in eyer^r species o£ outrage and disoraer. 
His natural disposition first publicly uiowed itself in 
an indolent neglect of all the cares of goyemment ; 
and his mother, Agrippioa, took adyantage of this dis- 
position by ruling eyerything as she chose. Seneca 
warned his pupD of the daujg^er of allowin|^ free course 
to the yiews of this ambitious and unpnncinled wo- 
man, and his first step was to. dismiss from tne court 
her chief fayourites and ccmfidants. The violence of 
Agrippina prompted her to seek an outrageous reyen^e. 
She propc^ed to bring Britannicus to the prsetonan 
bandsy and to acknowledge before them the crimes she 
had committed to place Nero cm the throne. The em- 
peror preyented the execution of this purpose by pois- 
oning Britannicus, while he sat at supper with nim- 
self; but he sought against his mother a more refined 
vengeance. She was invited to Bais, to celebrate the 
feast of Bacchus. The ship in which she sailed was 
constructed in such a manner as to burst and fall to 
pieces at sea ; but the machinery failed, and Agrippi- 
na came safe ashore. Nero, enraged at the disap- 
pointment of his stratagem, ordered one of his freed- 
men to assassinate her. 

As he was now rid of those anxieties which arose 
fix)m his dread of the designs of Agrippina, and had 
nothing material to occupy his mind (for he disdained 
the proper cares of empire), he gave a loose to the 
meanest and most vicious passions. He prompted 
the young nobility to exhibit themselves as actors 
upon the stage ; he forced the Eoman knights to fight, 
like glfidiators, in the arena ; and in these disgraceful 
amusements he bore himself a principal part. Burr- 
faus, the captain of the prsetorian guards, a man of tal- 
ents and virtue — although, at times, he had appeared 
to show too much compliance with the will of his 

in,- 
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omster — was not*, in the opinion of Nero, soffisiently 
obsequious, and was therefore remored hy poison. 
Upon his death, Seneca, who lost a powerful friend, 
retired from the court. Nero had no longer any 
around him but the profligate and abandoned like 
himself. Foppsea, a woman of great beauty, but 
abandoned morals, had been seduced from her hus- 
band by Otho, who introduced her to the emperor, to 
serve his own purposes of ambition. She soon gained 
such an ascendant over Nero, that he was induced to 
divorce his wife Octavia to make way for her to the 
throne ; and such was, at this time, the infamous ser- 
vility of the Roman senate, that a panegyric was pro- 
nounced in praise of the emperor, and a deputation 
sent to congratulate him on this auspicious event. 

A conspiracy, which was at this time discovered, 
gave Nero ample scope for the gratification of the nat- 
ural cruelty of nis disposition. The slightest suspicion 
of guilt was now punished with immediate death. 
It was a sufficient crime if a man was seen to have 
saluted a suspected person. Seneca, among others, was 
accused of having been privy to this conspiracy; and, 
as a mark of the emperor's gratitude for past services 
of his preceptor, he was permitted to choose the man- 
ner of his death. He chose to expire in a warm bath, 
after having his veins opened. 

Nero, intoxicated with his own accomplishmeat» as 
a gladiattx and combatant in the arena, was not con- 
tent with the applause of Rome : he determined now 
to show himself in Greece, where he contended for, 
and consequently gained, the prize at the Olympic 
and Pythian games. On his retum to the capitol, ne 
celebrated a splendid triumph, where he commanded 
himself to be hailed by the titles of Hercules and 
Apollo. 

It becomes painful to enumerate a lon^ series of ex- 
travagant instances of every variety of vice, and 'mul- 
tiplied examples of the most complicated and capri- 
eious cruelty. The tyranny of^this monster at length 
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foond an end. Vindex, an illustrious Graul, by li^ in- 
terest with his countrymen as propnetor, excited them 
to a gen^cal reyolt. He offered the empire to Galba, 
then governor of Spain, who took upon himself the 
title of Lieutenant of the Senate and reople of Rome. 
The provinces declared in his favour. Rome was di- 
vided, and at length the party of Vindex prevailed. 
Nero, abandoned by his ^ards, was obliged to conceal 
himself in the house of one of his freedmen. The 
senate proclaimed him an enemy to his country, and 
eondemned him to die more majorum ; that is, to be 
scourged, thrown from the Tarpeian rock, and then 
flung into the Tiber. Unable to bear the thoughts of 
such a death, Nero tried the points of jCwo daggers, 
but wanted courage to die by his own hand. He en- 
treated the aid of one of his slaves, who was not slow 
in the performance of that friendly c^ce, and was in 
this manner put to death, after a reign of fourteen 
rears,- in the thirtieth year of his age; a character 
nappUy difficult to be paralleled in the annals of hu- 
man nature. 

In the time of the civil wars, the generals of the 
republic were certain of the obedience of their troops. 
They were devoted to their chiefs, and although ex- 
pectmg a recompense, they never dared to claim it as 
their due. Things had now entirely changed. Along 
state of servitude had annihilated every generous sen- 
timent. Even the names of the ancient Roman fami- 
lies were lost. The soldiers now saw nothing in 
Rome but a despicable senate, a servile populace, and 
immense riches, of which last they soon found that 
they were the supreme disposers. The praetorian 
guards had now everything at their command. Galba 
was of an ancient and mustrious family. He had 
conducted himself honourably in the govemment of 
>seYeral of the provinces, but old age had unfortunate- 
ly turned to avarice a disposition naturally economi- 
cal, and his manners, rigid from his life and constitu- 
tion^ were now become severe and cruel. He was 
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sereiity-tbree years of age when he was prodaimed em- 

Seror. He had scarcely arrived in Italy, wh^jn his coO" 
uci entirely alienated the affections of the anay to 
whom he owed his elevaticm. He disappointed them 
of the reward they expected, tellins them that an empe- 
ror should choose his soldiers, ana not purchase them. 
The people too, who, in the time of Nero, had been con- 
stantly amused with games and publie shows, could not 
easily brook the loss of their fayoufite spectacles. In 
other instances, the new emperor scrupled not to add 
injustice to his imprudence. Without the form of a 
tnal, he stripped many of the richest citizens of thdr 
fortunes, on pretence of their having been improperly 
acquired under Nero. 

The army in Germany were the first to evince a 
spirit of disaffection and mutiny, and openly expressed 
tneir desire of electing another emperor. Gralba be- 
fi^n to feel his own weakness, and to be sensible that 
his £atvourite j^ssion had impelled him into a wrong 
course. He wished to find a support in the abilities 
and talents of the youn^ Piso, who was distinguished 
both by his illustrious birth and b]r his eminent virtues. 
He adopted him, therefore, as his son, and destined 
him to DC his successor in the empire ; but, unfortu- 
nately for the public welfare, this measure came too 
late. Otho, the husband of Popptea, and the rival of 
Piso, was of a character as deservedly infamous as the 
other was truly respectable. He was jealous of the 
destined honours of Piso, and determined to risk any- 
thing to destroy him. He was immersed in debt, and 
had no means of escaping ruin but by some desperate 
attempt. It was to him a matter of indifference, he 
used to declare, how he died — ^whether by the sword 
of the enemy or the hand of the executioner. With 
this gf mus, and in such a disposition of mind, it was 
not surprising that he should narbour schemes of the 
highest and most daring import. He flattered his pai> 
tisans by telling them that certain wise astrologers 
had giv^en him a promise of the empire ; and, as tht 



securest eu^e of policy, he was laTish of hii promiset 
to the soldiers. He preTailed upon some of the hold- 
est of the guards to take the actire part in accompliah- 
ing his designs. On a day appointed, they carried him 
to the prsetorian camp, where he was proclaimed em- 
peror. Gralha and Piso were hoth murdered in attempt- 
ing to quell die tumult, and their heads were presented 
to Otho, who, it is said, gave early demonstraticms of 
his sanguinary disposition by the exultation with which 
he receiyed them. Galba had only reigned for the 
short space of seyen months. 

Otho, although he had found it an easy matter to 
induce the senate to confirm the election of the soldiers, 
was not without a competitor for the empire. Before 
the murder of Gralba, Vitellius, who commanded in 
G-ermany, had been proclaimed emperor by his troops. 
^He had arriyed at authority by the same means as 
Otho, with a character, if possible, yet more deeply 
infamous. He possessed himself no military talents ; 
but this want was supplied by the abilities of his gen- 
erals, Csecina and Valens. The art of war, during the 
long peace which had continued, with little intermis- 
sion, since the accession of Augustus, was now, in 
some measure, lost in Italy. The prsetorian guards 
were lazy, licentious, ignorant of their duty, and com- 
pletely debauched by the successiye donatiyes of the 
emperors. It was no wonder that the apprehension 
of a ciyil war should haye struck terror into the breasts 
of all who deserved the name of Roman citizens. 
They had no heroes to look to for their commanders — 
no troops animated, as formerly, by the loye of glory 
and of their country. There existed, however, many 
d^raded knd desperate men, who were pleased witn 
this pros^ct, in the hopes of profiting by the public 
ruin ; while those cowardly minds, which composed 
the bulk of the citizens, were depressed with fear, or 
sunk in indolence and despondency. 

Vitellius waa^at first unsuccessful in his pretensions 
to the empire. Cscina and Valens did not act in coii« 
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eert^ and Otho, had he possessed one spark of RomaD 
spirit, would have found it easy to crash his rival in 
the beginning. He ¥ras resolved, at length, to hazard 
a decisive battle, but he had not courage to head ^e 
troops in person. His army was defeated at Bedria* 
cum, between Mantua and Cremona, where above forty 
thousand men fell on each side. Otho might still have 
retrieved matters. Since his accession he had ingra- 
tiated himself with the soldiers, who earnestly UJ^^ed 
him to continue the war. He had even |;ainea, by an 
appearance of moderation, some affection from the 
people; and with these suoports he might jret, by one 
vigorous effort, have foilea his ambitious rival. Bat 
despair had taken possession of him : his resolution 
was fixed, and no persuasion could alter it For this 
resolution he assigned those generous motives of fie- 
venting, the effusion of blood, and preserving the lives 
of his subjects ; for which, unfortunately, the tenor of 
his former life vdll hardly permit us to give him credit 
It must be owned, however, that his death was he!rc»- 
cal. He ^ve his last orders with the utmost compo- 
sure, provided as well as he could for the safety of nis 
friends, whom he entreated to make a timely submis* 
sion to the conqueror ; like Cato, went to rest, slept 
with tranquillity, and, on awaking, fell upon his own 
sword. He had reigned for three months with cod* 
siderable moderation, but the known vices of his char« 
acter gave too much reason to bdieve that this short 
period of sood administration would have been likt 
^the deceitful prelude of Nero. 

Rome was now in the hands of a brutal tyrant, who 
affected no diseuise to conceal his natural dis{K>sitiQn« 
Vitellius was aband(xied to every species of vicious de- 
bauchery. It is sufficient to paint lis character to say, 
that he expressed a most devoted regard for the mem* 
ory of Nero. Fortunately, this reign was not of long 
continuance. 

Vespasian, a man of obscure family, but possesoed 
of strong native >lents, had raised himself by servile 
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offices under Caligula and Claudias, and had at length 
arriyed at the consulship. Under Nero he had obtained 
the command of the army in the war against the 
Jews, and had conducted it with equal courage and 
ability. The legions he coYnmanded in the Sist t^ 
k^ offence, very naturally, when they perceiTed their 
fellow-soldiers disposing oi the empire at pleasure, and 
enjo3ring in ease all the fruits of this exercise of power, 
thought it time for themselves, in their turn, to choose 
an emperor. Vespasian was persuaded by Mucianus, 
the governor of Syria, to offer himself a candidate, on 
the usual terms of a larg:e donative. The soldiers 
proclaimed him, and he was immediately acknowledged 
over all the East. A great jnrt of Italv submitted to 
his g«ierals ; and Vitellius, within a few months oi 
his succession, saw himself reduced to the altemative 
of resigning the empire, or of djing like his predeces* 
sor. He chose the former, and immediately concluded 
a shameful treaty with Sabinus, the brother of Vespa* 
siao, then prefect of Rome, by which he saved his 
life ; obtaining, in return for his resignation of the em- 
pire, the liberty of retiring to Campania, with a con- 
siderable yearly pension. This treaty the dastardly 
emperor read himself to the neople,* crying all the 
Tvhile like a child. He then suomissively prepared to 
<ftri]^ himself of all the ensigns of authority. The 
apint of the citizens was roused at this self-aegrada^ 
tion. They compelled him to return to his palace, and 
attacked tne party of Sabinus, who retired to the 
capitol. They bumt down the temple of Jupiter, 
seized Sabinus, and put him to death at the feet of 
Vitellius. In the meanwhile Friscus, one of the gen- 
erals of Vespasian, arriving with his army at the very 
time when the whole city was employed in the cele- 
bration of the Satumalia, took immediate nossession, 
without any opposition. Neither the consiaeration of 
glory nor oi satiety were sufficient to call off the minds 
of this miserable and dej^aded people from their fa- 
Yoorite amusemoits. Vitellius was found concealed 
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ID the chamber of a shiTe. He was brought into the 
fonzm with a rope about his neck, loaded with re- 
proaches, and ignomioiously put to death, in the eighth 
month of his reign. 

Vespasian was among those few princes whose 
character has changed to the better on their arrival at 
empire. Augustus, from a vicious and cruel man, be- 
came, if not a virtuous, in many respects an admirable^ 
prince. Vespasian had ingratiated himself by the 
most servile n&tterv with Caligula and Claudius, and 
raised himself bjr degrees from the meanest station to 
rank and distinction. His character, before he came 
to the empire, was at the best an equivocal one ; but 
no sooner did he mount the throne, than all these sus- 
picions were at once shown to be unfounded. He 
gave a general pardon to all who had been found in 
arms a^inst hmi. He allowed every citizen, provi- 
ded he spoke only of his own nievances, to have free 
access to his person, but declared war against that 
vile race of pensioned informers, which had nuiltiplied 
so exceedingly during the preceding reigns. His man- 
ners were simple, but his administration evinced both 
vigour and discernment. It was his custom every 
summer, when he could procure a respite from the 
busy scenes of the state, to retire to a small country- 
house he had at Reti,. where his mother lived, where 
he had been himself bom, and which he took a 
pleasure to preserve in the same humble appearance 
m which he had known it in the days of his in&ncy. 
Under this reign, the senate, had any ancient virtue 
remained in that -body or in Rome, might have recov- 
ered its formeir lustre. Vespasian communicated idl 
affairs to that body. He also, in conjunction with hia 
son Titus, applied himself to complete the number of 
the senators, as well as that of the Roman knights, 
which body had been diminished, and almost exter* 
minated, by the tyranny of his predecessors. 

The avarice of Vespasian is the only vice which sul- 
lies his imperial character. He renewed many of tht 
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Miost odious of the t&zes df Gralba, and added soma 
others equally grieroas ; and yet the low state of the 
pablie firnds, vLod the laudable purposes to which he 
imiformly apidied the public mcmey, may perha^ 
Ibim seme apology for this single vice. Unaer this 
reign was terminated the war with the Jews. They 
bad been brought under the Roman yoke by Fompey, 
who had taken Jerusalem ; under Augustus they were 
for some time governed by Herod as viceroy; but the 
tyrsmny of his son Archelaus provoked Augustus to 
banish him, and to reduce Judeea into the ordinary 
state of a Roman province. The smbbom character 
of that people was ill fitted for obedience to ffovemors 
whose religion they held in abhorrence. They were 
continually rebelling on the slightest occasion. Nero 
had sent Vespasian to reduce them into order, and he 
had completed the subjugation of the whole country 
except tne capital, when he was summcxaed to the 
cares of empire. He left the charge of the war to his 
son Tims, who concluded it by the taking of Jerusa- 
lem. That ill-fated city, whose ruin— doomed by the 
Almighty and predicted by prophets — ^was accom- 
plished rather by. the intemperate zeal and inflexible 
obstinacy of its inhabitants than by the arms of its 
enemies, was carried by storm, after every means had 
been in vain tried by the humane Titus to persuade 
the Jews to surrender. The temple was burnt to 
ashes, and the city buried in ruins. 

Vespasian now shut the temple of Janus, and associa- 
ted his son Titus with himself m power. He conferred 
upon him the command of the praetorian guards, and 
employed him as his counsellor and first mmister. At 
the a^e of sixty-nine, he began to feel the approaches 
of his decay, and, falling sick, retired to his little 
country-seat at Reti, where, althou£[h sensible that 
his death was near, he continued sufl to occupy him^ 
•elf uninterruptedly with the cares of government. 
** An emperor," he saici, " ought to die standing," and 

' III. — H 
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thus in trath died Vespasian, after a prosperous and 
able reign of nine years and eleven months. 

Hb son Titus had early evinced the most f^ronrabla 
dispositions. The abilities of his mind were equal to 
his 'personal accomplishments, and the qualities of his 
heart were inferior to neither. He seemed bom to 
form the happiness of his peonle. He possessed her* 
iDism sufficient to hare reviyea the ancient splendour 
of the Romans, and that tempered with an humani^ 
and moderation which are but too rarely its attend- 
ants. Such was certainly his gentune character ; for 
those who mention a few follies of his youth, as the 
indications of a vicious disposition, should remember 
what were the maimers of the courts of Claudius and 
Nero in which he received his education. The in- 
temperate follies of youth were soon abandoned for 
the care of his people, whose happiness became, from 
the moment of his accession, his only study. He re- 
moved from all employments such as were of dubious 
or dishonourable cnaracter. He continued in office 
every man of virtue whom his father had employ^ 
Yet, with the stricmess of moral feeling wnere it 
might conduce to the wel&re of his people, his tem- 
per was far from beins^ rigid. He knew the taste of 
the nation for their favourite amusements, and the 
amphitheatre which he built was of magnificoice 
suitable to the grandeur of the empire. 

In the first year of the reign of Titus, happened that 
most remarkable eruption of Mount Vesuvius which 
overwhelmed the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and in which the elder Pliny lost his life, from an ear- 
nest curiosity to be a near witness of that striking 
spectacle. lie had determined to embellish his Nat- 
ural History with a descripdon of that most interest- 
ing phenomenon, and for this purpose rushed eagerly 
into that situation of danger ftom which others were 
as eagerly attemptin£f to escape. He was there su^ 
focated by a cloud of sulphureous vapour. His neph- 
ew, the younger Pliny, has given a vivid descriptioii 
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if this remarkable scene, in a letter to Tacitus the 
listorian, (lib. vi. epist. 16.) Of the character of his 
nncle he says, witn justice, " Eqnidem beatos puto 
juibus Deonim mimere datum est aut facere scrioen- 
Ja, aut scribere le^enda; beatissimos yero quibus 
utrumque. Horum m numero meus."^ The desola- 
tion of Campania occasioned by this terrible eruption 
of Vesuvius was remedied to the utmost by the bene- 
ficence of Titus, who set apart large funds for the r^ 
lief of the sufferers. In order to judge of their losses, 
be went himself to Campania, andby a kind of fatali* 
ty, while absent on this benevolent expedition, a &re, 
which broke out in the city, desolated a great part of 
Rome. The losses occasioned to his subjects, by these 
reiterated calamities, he repaired at his own charges, 
not from the public money, which is generally the 
treasury of the prince's bounties, but from the safe of 
the superfluous ornaments and riches of his palaces. 
Thus this virtuous prince occupied himself by every 
means which generosity or benevolence could dictate 
in diffusing happiness among all classes of his sub- 
jects, when, to tneir unspeakable regret, he was cut 
off in the third year of his reign. He died at the age 
of forty, leaving behind him that most merited and ex- 
alted epithet, BelicuB humani generis ; — the delight of 
the human race. 

Titus was suspected to have been poisoned by his 
brother Domitian, a character in every respect the re- 
Terse of his. The monster — ^for such his life declared 
him— contrived, like some of his unworthy predeces- 
BOTB, for a while to conceal his vices. He affected to 
show a moderation and a love of justice, which gave 
promise of a happy reign ; but his natural disposition 
soon unveiled itsdi. Au insurrection, which happened 

* "I esteem those the truly happy of mankind to whom the 
gods have allotted either to do thingsworthy of being written, 
or to write thinn worthy of being read. The happiest are they 
Who have done Doth ; and among those was my relative." 
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At that time in GenDany, gare him an oppononity of 
satiating himself with hlood. The rebellion itself 
was spee(Uly quelled, hut its consequences were long 
dreaded in tne innumerable murders of the most re* 
speoted among the citizens, for^ which the bare suspi* 
cion of haviog been conoemed in the rebellion afforded 
always a sumcient pretext. 

Informers, that despicable brood, the scourge of men 
of wortb, began agam to swarm throughout thecounr 
try ; slaves were bribed to give evidence against their 
masters; pretenders to astrologjr were appointed to 
draw the horoscopes of the principal citizens, the emr 
peror orderinfi^ those to be put to death to whom fo^ 
tune promised anything great or successful. 

Could the people have slept in quiet under the con- 
stant dread of a sentence of death, they might have 
been abundantly gratified in their darling amusements 
of games and shows. In these the new emperor squan- 
dered prodigious sums ; but the expenses were in truth 
furnished by the unhappy citizens, whom he loaded 
with the most exorbitant taxes. It was the lot of 
Domitian, as of other tyrants, to be haunted by the 
continual dread of assassination. Fortunately for the 
-world, his fears were at last realized; a conspiracy 
was formed in the heart of his palace, the emperesSf 
as is said, conductiag the plot, and he was assasst 
nated after a cruel and inglorious reign of fifteen years* 
Under this reign flourished Martial the epigrammatist, 
from whose venal praises if we were to judge of thf 
character of Domitian, we should believe him one of 
the best and greatest of princes. 

In the time of Domitian the empire was engaged is 
a variety of wars; the only one ot these which ended 
honourably for the Romans was that carried on ia 
Britain. A detail of its operations belongs more prop- 
erly to the sketch which we shall have to give os the 
earliest periods of the history of our own country. 
The conspirators who had put to death Domitian 
raised Cocceius Nerval to the throne. He was bom at 
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Nairn, in tUmbria, of a Cretan family, and was th€ 
first emperor who was not a Roman. He was, when 
dected, approaching to the age of seventy — a man, 
certainly, of worth and yirtue, but too weak for the 
burden of goTemmen^ His pliant disposition permit- 
ted all excesses. Under Domitian eyerythine was 
constnied into a crime; under the reign of Nerra 
nothing. The troops, who were fond of Domitian's 
memory, because he had been lavish of his bounties, 
demanded that his murderers should be punished. 
Nerva had not the resolution to refuse, and they nut 
to death, under his eyes, those very persons who had 
given him the empire. Conscious oi his own weak- 
ness, he, in order to secure himself upon the throne, 
adopted the virtuous Trajan, who was then carrying 
on war in Pannonia, and had never entertained any 
views of such exaltation. The empire was fovemed 
for some months by Trajan, till the death of Nerva» 
which happaied soon alter. He had reigned only 
sixteen months. 

Trajan was, in every respect, worthy of the throne, 
for he possessed all those peculiar talents and those 
higher virtues which ought to adorn a sovereign. He 
was bom of a respectable, though not an ancient fam» 
fly : — his father had been consul. He perfectly un- 
derstood the art of war, and he soon re-established,^ 
npcHi his succeedinpf to the empire, the ancient mili- 
tiry discipline, which, of late, had been nearly forgot- 
ten« He marched always on foot, at the head of his 
troops; underwent every fatigue in common with 
them ; and shared the saihe simple fare. Under such 
a gmieral, it is no wonder the Iloman arms should 
have regained their ancient splendour. His first war 
Was against the Dacians, to whom Domitian had pu- 
siUanimously subjected the empire to pay an annual 
tribute. Trajan shook off this shameful imposition, and 
Jn a few campaigns entirely subdued that warlike na- 
dcm. A lasting monument of his victories in the Bacian 
still remains in that magnificent column at Rome 
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which bean the name of Trajan, and wnich is deco 
rated with his exploits in beautiful sculpture. 

Choeroes, kin^ of the Parthians, had disposed of thi 
crown of Armenia. Trajan, considering mis as an in 
yasion of the riehts of the Roman empire, marched 
against him, subdued his whole territories, took his 
capital of Ctesiphon, and brought under submissioQ 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Axabia Felix. This love d 
conquest he, however, earned too far ; and it was the 
more blameable in a prince who had eyerv requisite 
for rendering his people happy under the blessings of 
peace. It is said that ne refipretted he was not as ^oong 
as Alexander, that he might have vied with him in 
the extent of his conquests. He should have rathei 
remembered that the empire was already too large, 
and felt the difficulty of defending its extensive fron- 
lier. Yet, influenced as he was by this ruling passion, 
his attention to the cares of government, and his 
management of all matters connected with the state, 
were truly admirable. It was customary for the em- 
pneror to be named consul the year following his acces- 
sion. Trajan refused it, as he was then at a distance 
in the provinces. On his retum, he went through all 
the forms of the ancient procedure for the election of 
magistrates, with the utmost scrupulousness. These 
had long been discontinued by his predecessors. He 
called the comitia, presented himself as a candidate, 
and at his election, besides the customary oaths, he 
invoked the powers of Heaven to strengthen him in 
the performance of his duty. 

He was liberal in his donations to the people, bat 
they were not, like those of other emperors, the mean 
bribes of a despot ; they were the largesses of a benefi- 
cent prince, for the support of the wretched and indi- 
gent. The children of the poor were educated at 
his expense ; and it was computed that two millions 
of destitute persons were mamtained from his private 
purse. These charges were supplied by a well-ordered 
economy in his own fortune, and a regular adminisr 
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timticMi of the piiblic finances. He lired lumaelf al- 
ways with ancient simplicity, and he enriched the 
state by a careful attention to the minutest articles of 
public- expenditure. Under this excellqit mode of 
goremment everything enjoyed its due cbnsidecation. 
The literary ornaments of me court of Trajan were 
Piiny the younger, the noet Juvenal, and those excel- 
lent writers, Tacitus ana Plutarch. Their talents and 
genius were encouraged and liberally rewarded, while 
the fine arts also were assiduously cultiyated, and flour* 
ished under that generous sfMrit of freedom and ind^ 
pendenoe which prevailed throughout every branch 
of the state. Trajan himself^ amid the duties of 
sovereignty, enjoyed the greatest happiness which 
could Mong to a private station. He vralked through 
the streets of Rome, without guard or attendant, as a 
{private individual, more secure in the love and afiec- 
tion of his sul^ects, than in the strength of an impe- 
rial retinae. He lived with his friends on terms of the 
most familiar intercourse; he shared in all their 
amusements ; and there was between them an inteiw 
change of every kind and affectionate duty. Such 
was the virtuous and venerable Trajan, whose char- 
acter so justly merited the surname universally gJYeax 
him, Trajanus Optimui, (the most excellent Trajan). 
He died at the ag[e of sixty-three, after a reign c^ nine- 
teen years, a period durii^^ which Rome may be said 
to have been truly happy. 

.£lius Adrismus, on the pretence of having been 
adopted by Trajan in his last momfsnts, took advantage 
of nis command of the army then at Antioch, and 
preyailed with them to proclaim him emperor. Trap 
|an had been his tutor, and had giv^i him bis grand- 
niece in marriage. These circumstances gave a col- 
ourable title to his pretence of adoption, and the senate, 
therefore, did not think proper to dispute his right. It 
was the first measure or his reign to abandon all the 
ecmquests. of Trajan. He restored to the Parthians 
the election of an independent sovereign; established 
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Choaroes in his dominions ; withdrew the Roioftn gi^ 
risons from the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Amyria ; ana, in compliance with the precept of 
Auffostns, once more confined the pastern em|ffie 
wiuiin the hoonds of the Euphrates. For this con- 
dttct various motires hare been assigned. It has been 
ascribed to envy of the glory of his predecessor ; bat 
Gibbon jnsdy observes, that he could scared place 
the superiority of Trajan in a more conspicaons Bght, 
than by thns confessinc^ himself imeqaal even to retain 
what the former had sttbdned. Indolence, and an 
aversion to war, have been brought forward as his mo- 
tives, bat Adrian was, in fact, an excellent soldi^, 
equally fearless of danger or of ^tigne. It is certainly 
more natoral and reasonable to assribe to policy amd 
prudence, a iheasure which eventaally was conducive 
to the haziness and secoritv of the state. The Far- 
thians, he well knew, could not, from the nataral 
strength of their counti^], be long kept under the.yoke. 
Adrian foresaw in Parthia the future cradle of numet^ 
ous and destractive wars, and he preferred the peace 
and security of the empire to this destructive prospect* 
On his retum to Home, his conduct was such as to 
mgratiate himself Tdth every rank of the citizens. 
He remitted all the debts due to the treasurv for the 
last sixteen years, by burning the records ana obliga- 
tions. He b^towed liberal presents upon those 
among tLe ancient families who had fallen into indi- 
' gence, and appointed new funds for the maintenance 
and education of the children of the poor. He then 
undertook a progress through all the provinces of the 
empire,' repressing abuses, and studioc^y relieving tho 
people wherever ne found the taxes too heavy or ex- 
orbitant. He rebuilt many cities which had been de- 
stroyed or had fallen into ruin. * Among the rest he 
rebuilt Jerusalem, which he named Miia Capitolina, 
In these progresses through his dominions, so carefid 
was he in avoiding everything which might distress 
the provinces, that he used tio equipage or show, but 
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trarelled on foot, and lired vnih the fingalitr of a 
common soldier. This exemplary conduct maae him 
beloved and respectdl by his subjects, as much as he 
was formidable to the enemies of the empire from his 
courage and resolution. His popularity became so 
great, that he stood not in need of the ensigns of power 
and authority. The ^ards, and the fasces, he deemed, 
superfluous to him who made it his study to reisn, not* 
over the persons, but over the hearts of his simjects. 
Although, certainly, a few instances of severity had 
clouded the commencement of his reign, yet these 
were dictated by necessity while his authority was 
insecure. No sooner was he firmly seated on the 
throne, than his clemency and boimty were extended 
to all ranks of his subjects.^ To the talents of an ex« 
perienced captain and a skil&d politician, Adrian joined 
an excellent taste in the libersd arts, and a strong dis- 
position toward the advancement of science and polite 
liteiature. He was an admirer of poetry, music, and 
painting, and was himself a proficient m those arts. 
He seemed widowed with a universal genius, not only 
being, eminent for those nobler qualities which consti- 
tute the higher virtues of an emperor, but for those 
inferior, but not less attractive, graces which accom- 
pany an accomplished and cultivated mind. Envy has 
certainly stained the memory of this great prince with 
Sbme immoralities ; but, as for the truth of these there 
appears no foundation, it is becoming in the historian 
rather to bury them in oblivion, than to transmit even 
the suspicion of them to posterity. On the whole, the 
reign of Adrian was to the Roman peopk a period of 
unusual splendour, attended with what it seldom brings 
along with it — ^uncommcHi public happiness. 

In the twenty-second ana last year of his reign, he 
adopted and declared for his successor Titus Aurelius 
Antoninus, a man of exemplary character and exalted 
merit. But not satisfied with this immediate instance 
of regard for posterity, he declared Aurelius his suc- 
cessor, on conoition that he should, in his tumi adopt 
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Annius Yeius, a voun^ man eTery way worthy of the 
thioae, and to wnom it should descend on his decease. 
These two were the Antonines, who for forty years 
goyemed the Roman empire with c<msmnmate wis- 
doin, ability, and rectitude. Soon after haying made 
this yaluable bequest to his country, Adrian feu into a 
^ lingering and mortal disease. It was under the pies- 
* sure of mis disease, and in full conyiction of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, that he wrote those beautiful 
and well-known lines addressed to his soul, which beai 
80 strongly the mark of a tranquil and philosophic 
mind conymced of its immortality, but anxious for its 
unknown destination. 

Animula vaguht, blandulaj 
Hoepes, comesque corpona^ 
Quae nunc abibis in loca; 
Pallidula, frigida, nudula — 
Nee ui solea dabia jocal* 

We haye now arriyed at the age of the Antonines, 
the short remaining period of the union and prosperity 
of the Roman Empire. 

<^ Pope's tianalation, or rather oaraphraac^ of these lines is 
well known. The following is a literal yeraion : — 

" Poor little gentle, wandering soul, 
Guest and companion of the body, 
Sav where wouldst thou depart to now ; 
Pallid, cold, and almost powerless — 
Why utterest not thy jeata^ as was thy wontf 
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Age of the Antonines — Gommodus— Pertinax— Hie P ra to n a n 
Gaaids sell the Empire by aacdon — ^Foor Emperon pio- 
daimed — Sevenis inarches to Rome and disbands the Pfb- 
torian Goards— War in Britain-^Severus dies at York-* 
Caracalla — ^Disorders in the Empire continue till the rrign 
of Diocletian — Constantine—Hi^ zeal for Christianity. 

The reign of AntomDus Pins offers but few remark- 
able events to the pen of the historian, as, indeed, gen* 
erally do such reigns as are the most happy. Hia 
character was that of the true philosopher, and the 
father of his people. He was likewise an excellent 
politician, and his attention to the cares of the state ^ 
was indefatigable. Among others of his wise regu- 
lations may Be reckoned that law which prohibited 
any person once acquitted to be tried agam for the 
same crime. Generous to others, and hims^ pei^ 
fectly disinterested, he bestowed his whole private for- 
tune* in repairing the losses and alleviating the calam- 
ities of the wretched. As he was secure of his au- 
thority, which was firmly seated in the affections of 
his people, he had no mean jealousy of the power of 
his mimsters and magistrates ; he raised the dignity 
and character of the senate, by regulating his own 
conduct according to its directions in the administra<- 
naa of all public affairs. The love and esteem of his 
subiects were only equalled by the respect entertained 
for nis character hy foreign nations. He was made 
the umpire of the differences of contending states, and 
receivea the voluntary homage of princes over whom 
he had no other authority than what the admiration 
of his wisdom and eminent virtues bestowed. This 
excellent prince, the idol of his subjects, died in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, after a happy and pros- 
perous reign of twenty-two years. He had, in the be- 
ginning of his rei^, given his daughter Faustina, to 
gether with the utle of Caesar, to nis successor, who 
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had been pointed out by Adrian, Annius Yeni^, a man 
in cveiy respect worthy to fill his place. 

Annius was of an ancient and honourable £imily. 
On his accession to the empire, he changed this name 
for that of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and he be- 
stowed that of Yerus upon Lucius Commodus, his 
brother by adoption. The Stoical philosophy was, at 
this time, in Rome the most preyaient of sill the sects. 
It gained credit with men of worth and probity from 
its opposition to the licentious manners of the times. 
Marcus Aurelius was by nature attached to this phi- 
losophy, still mor^ than by education. His morals 
were pure, his manners simple, and his Tirtues the 
result of his natural disposition. His Meditations, 
which are still extant, and which were composed 
amid the tumult of a military Hfe, abound witn the 
most exalted and beautiful sentiments of piety and 
morality. 

Antoninus had preferred M. Aurelius to Lucius 
Verus, with whose vicious disposition he was well ac- 
quainted. Yet the generosity of Marcus made him 
hasten to admit this unworthy brother to a share in 
the empire — an action which can admit of no justifi- 
cation. Rome had now, in fact, two emperors; and 
those who loved their country prayed as earnestly for 
the life of Marcus Aurelius as they did that Verus 
might not survive him. The Parthians, judgii^ the 
death of Antoninus Pius a favourable opportunity to 
attack the empire, entered Armenia, and there cut to 
pieces the Roman army. They proceeded thence to 
ravage Sjrria, and an inroad was made at the same 
time by the Catti into Grermany. Marcus Aurelius 
sent L. Yerus against the Parthians, but that de- 
bauched and abandoned youth trusted to his generals 
the whole conduct of the expedition, whilst he himself 
spent his time between Antioch and Laodicea in the 
lowest exercises. His generals, however, were victo- 
rious, and he, proud of the laurels he had not won, re- 
camed at the head of his troops into Italy, where he 
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caiiied with him a most dreadful pestUcoce which 
ahnost depopulated that country, and CQutinued to 
rage for many years from province to province throu^ 
the whole empire. 

During this calamitv many of the Grerman nations 
took up arms — the v andals, Dacians, Quadi, Suevi, 
and AlemaimL {They laid waste Pannonia, and thence 
penetrated into Greece, where they ravaged even the 
Peloponnesus. In this concurrence of misfortunes^ 
the public finances were exhausted to afford the requi- 
site succours ; and Aurelius, instead of the usual re- 
source of increasing the taxes, adopted the generous 
expedient of divesting himself of his whole fortune to 
supply the deficiency, and sold for the public benefit 
even the furniture of his palaces. It wa^ necessary 
to take immediate measures for reducing the rebellion 
in Grermany. The emperor, who had now experien- 
ced the disposition of L. Yerus, could neither venture 
to trust him with the command of the army, nor with 
the equally important task of governing Rome in his 
absence. He therefore, ih concert wim the senat^ 
obtained from them a decree, that both the Augusti 
should march against the revested nations. They ac- 
cordingly set out together for Aquileia, but Marcus 
Aurelius was in a few months happily deprived of hia 
colleague, and the empire of its fears, by me death of 
Verus. Of this German war historians nave fiimished 
OS with no detail ; Marcus Aurelius, we know, finished 
it in a few campaigns, and had granted the rebellious 
tmons favourable terms of peace, when he was re- 
called to Italy by the revolt of Avidius Cassius^ "^^^ 
upon a false report of his death, had caused himself 
to be proclaimed emperor. This insurrection, how- 
ever, was speedily terminated by th&death of Cassius, 
who was murdered by one of his own officers. 

Aurelius now undertook a nrogress into Asia, where 
lome disorders had made nis presence necessary* 
Here he received the homage of all the eastern na- 
tions. He appefired, says an ancient author of that 
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time, like a benerolent deity, diffusing around him 
oniyersal peace and happiness ; he was absent from 
Rome seven ^ears, and his return was celebrated by 
the sincerest joj of his people. 

His last mihtary expedition was against the Mar- 
comanni, and others of the German nations, who had 
again taken up arms. He had proceeded far to the 
r^uction of these obstinate rebels, whom he must 
soon have brought under subjection, when, to the un- 
speakable grief and loss of the empire, he died in Pan- 
nonia, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the nine- 
teenth of his reign. Ifis memory was long revered 
by posterity, and above a century after his death many 
persons preserved the image of Marcus Aurelius 
among their household gods. From the death of Do- 
DEiitian, which happened in the 96th year of the Chris- 
tian era, to that of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, which 
took place in the 180th, a period of eighty-four years, 
the Roman empire had enjoyed the greatest prospenty 
and happiness. It was governed by absolute- power, 
but this power was under the direction of wisdom and 
virtue. " The armies," says Gibbon, ** were restrainecf 
by the firm, vet gentle hand of five successive emper- 
ors, whose cnaracters and authority commanded in- 
voluntary respect. The forms of the civil administra- 
tion were carefully preserved by Trajan, Adrum, and 
the Antonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, 
and were pleased with considering themselves as the 
accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes 
deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had the 
Romans of their days been capable oi enjoying a ra- 
tional fireedom. 

Commodus was bom soon after the elevation of hit 
father Marcus Aurelius to the throne. He inherited 
none of the virtues of Aurelius, but resembled much 
his mother Faustina, a princess second only to Mes- 
salina in every species of vice. It was almost the 
only weakness of M. Aurelius, that he was blind to 
the infamous character of his wife and son. He even 
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confeired hononn and titles oa those whom all hut 
himself knew to be the acknowledged gallants of 
Fanstma; and by a blameable innovation, he had 
caused his sod. Commodos to be declared Augustus in 
his own life-time. Commodus was in his twentieth 
year, when, by the death of his father, he succeeded 
to the throne. His first step was to purchase a dis- 
graceful peace with the barbarians in €rermany — im- 
patient to get rid, without the fatigue of fighting, ot 
the trouble of a war. From his imancy he had dis- 
covered an aversion to, whatever was rational or libe- 
ral, and an excessive attachment to the amusements, 
of the populace, the sports of the circus and amphi- 
theatre, the combats of gladiators, and the hunting of 
wild beasts. It was his highest and only ambition to 
excel in these exercises: he fought as a common 
{^diator in the circus ; and his favourite Epithet was 
that of the Roman Hercules, which is still to be seen 
upon his coins and medals. His whole conduct was 
equally odious and contemptible, and the public meas* 
ures of his rei^ consist of nothing but tne detection 
of some conspiracies which the hatred of his subjects 
and his own cruelty and inhumanity could not &il to 
excite. One ccmspiracy, at length, delivered the em* 
pire of its tyrant. His concubine Marcia, his cham- 
berlain, and the commander of his guard, had ven- 
tured to remonstrate with him on the indecenc]^ of an 
emperor displaying himself as a combatant m the 

Knblic ^mes. This was an offence which could not 
e forgiven, and he accordinglv determined their imme- 
diate destruction. Marcia found the list of bis in- 
tended victims written in his own hand. She made 
haste to anticipate his purpose, and caused this worth- 
less and in£;lorious wretch to be strangled, in the 
thirty-second year of his age and the thirteenth of his 
reign. 

Lsetus, captain of the praetorian guards, who had 
conducted the conspiracy which rid the world of Com- 
modus, bestowed the empire on Publius Helvetiui 
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PertmaXy a man of obscure extraction, but who, by his 
rirtues and military talents, had raised himself to rank 
md esteem. The soldiers were promised a large do- 
Aative, and the people, who respected the chaSactef 
of Fertinax, recognised him for their sovereign with 
ihe utmost demonstrations of joy. He applied him- 
self immediately to the reformation of the abuses in- 
troduced by his predecessor; but his zeal for this ref- 
ormation transported him beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence. The prsetorian miards, debauched and effemi- 
nate in their morals and constitution, bore with great 
.impatience the severity of that discipline to which 
ihey were now subjected, and regretted the happy li- 
centiousness of the former reign. Laetus^lhe preiect, 
who expected that his services would enntle him to 
rule as a favourite minister, was disappointed by the 
austerity of the government of Fertinax. These dis- 
contents soon increased to such a degree as to become 
insurmountable ; and the too virtuous Fertinax,* after 
a reign of only eighty-six days, was openly murdered 
in the palace by tne same hands which had placed 
him on the throne. 

A transaction followed which was shameful be- 
yond example : Sulpicianus, the father-in-law of Fer- 
tinax, demanded the empire from the j^rsetorians, who 
replied to him that he should have his chance for it 
at a fair auction, as they had resolved to bestow it on 
the highest bidder. Didius JuHanus, a wealthy sena- 
tor, was at table when this intelligence was brought 
him. His wife, and the parasites who surrounded 
mm, persuaded him he should embrace this oppartu- 
nity of ascending a throne, which his virtues had long 
merited. He repaired instantly to the pisetorian camp, 
and bidding at once a ccmsiderable sum beyond the 
offer of Sidpicianus, he was immediately proclaimed 
emperor. The obsequious senate made no scruple to 
connrm this election. He took his way to the palace, 
where, it is said, the first object which struck his eyes, 
was the headless trunk of Fertinax, and the frugal 
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e&tertaiDmeat which had heea prepared far his sinh 
per. He riewed both with equal indifference, for he 
foresaw not what awaited him. 

The people, not yet lost to every sense of their own 
importance, considered this measure as the last and 
sererest insult on the Roman name. They gave firee 
Tent to their opinions ; they openly execrat^ Didius 
as a usurper, and invited the legions in the provinces 
I to assert the injured dignity of the empire. Among 
I the generals who commanded tibese mstant legions 
I was rorsennius Niger. He was at that time in the 
government of Syria, when he received the request of 
the people to aven^^e the murder of Pertinax. The 
people of Asia solicited him to assume the purple him- 
self; and he was easily prevailed upon. But at the 
same time that he was proclaimed in Asia, Decimus 
Clodius Albinus was proclaimed bv the troops in Brit- 
ain, and Septimus Severus in lUyria. Albinus, of 
known courage but of doubtful moral character, was 
sprung from one of the noblest families in Rome. Sev- 
erus, an AMcan by birth, owed his favour with the 
soldiers in a great measure to the high regard he had 
always professed for the character of Pertinax ; but, 
above all to the pro{nise of a donative superior to the 
price at which the wealthy Didius had purchased the 
empire. Saluted by his soldiers with the highest ac- 
clamations, and hailed by the title of Augustus, Seve- 
rus marched directly to Rome. The prsstorians, on 
the news of his approach, immediately abandoned 
Didius jto his fate ; and the senate, without ceremony, 
condemned him to be executed in the imperial palace. 
He reigned sixt^-six davs. 

The almost mcredibie expedition of Severus, who 
conducted in a few days a numerous army from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Tiber, proves at 
once, as Mr. Gibbon has remarked, .the uncommon 
plenty produced at this time by the agriculture and 
eommerce of the empire, the good state of the roads, 
111. — 1 
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the discipline of the legions, and the indolent, subdued 
temper of the provinces, 

Severus immediately ordered the corrupted and in* 
solent troops of the praetorians to assemble unarmed 
on a large plain without the city. They obeyed, in 
terror for their fate. He caused them to be surrounded 
with the niyrian legions, and then sharply reproach- 
ing them with the murder of^ F^tinax, and the di»> 
fipraceful sale of the empire, (which he and his troops 
had, however, so accurately imitated,) he dismissed 
them with k^nominy from their trust, and banished 
the whole ot them, on pain of death, to the distance 
of one hundred miles from Rome. He then created a 
new guard, which he composed of soldiers of all dif- 
ferent countries. 

Matters, in the meantime, wore an unfavourable as- 
pect in the extremities of the empire. Both the east 
and west were in arms against Severus. Finding 
himself unable at the same time to march a£:aihst 
both, he endeavoured to secure the friendship ot Albi- 
nus, by appointing him his successor in the empire, 
with the title of Caesar; and having thus conciliated 
this powerful rival, he instantly marched against Ni- 
ger in Asia. The armies soon met ; and by the suc- 
cessful issue of three battles, in one of which Niger 
lost his life, he found himself without a rival, and mas- 
ter of the empire. His victories were succeeded by a 
conduct little short of that of a Marius or an Octavius. 
His proscription almost exterminated the army of N^ 
ger; and the miserable remnant which escaped were 
driven to seek shelter among the Farthians, to whom 
they taught the use of the Roman arms. 

Severus was now no longer under the necessity of 
keeping terms with Albinus. He deprived him ao- 
cordin^y of the title of Caesar, evincing clearly that it 
had been from necessity, not choice, he had ever be- 
stowed it. Frovoked at this usage, Albinus assumed 
a more illustrious denomination, caused himself to 
be proclaimed emperor, and marched for Italy* 
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Fortune still attended the arms of Serenu; Le de- 
feated Albinus in a decisive battle near Lyons; and 
this general, anticipating the fate which awaited hinu 
preferred dying by his own hand. The temper of 
Sererus, naturally cmel, found many victims in those 
who had favoured the parties of his rival competitors. 
He examined the papers of Albinus, and thence found 
pretext for sacrificing forty of the senators. He seemed 
to take pleasure in degrading that order, and his in* 
tention seemed to be to extinguish every trace of the 
ancient republican administration, and erect the per* 
feet fabric of an absolute monarchy. It became, there- 
fore, his object to gain the affection of the soldiers, 
whom he attached to himself by every favour which 
he could bestow. Nor was his policy less conspicu- 
ous in the employment of men of talents, who in their 
- writings and discourses instilled into the minds of the 
people the doctrines of passive obedience, and the duty 
of absolute submission to the will of their master. 
Dion Casslus, the historian, appears to have been com- 
missioned to form these opimons into a system, and 
l^e Pandects of die Roman law afford evidence that 
the advocates and judges co-operated all to the same 
cod. 

Having thus secured his authority by every precau- 
tion which he esteemed necessary, he appDed him- 
self, with a policy certainly both sible and praisewor- 
thy, to promote the interests of the empire. His 
conduct m the administration of justice was exempla- 
ry. His laws were wise and judicious, and die fame 
(tf the Roman arms in no period since the republic had 
risen higher than in the reign of Severus. He de- 
lighted to affirm, and he had reason certainly to glory 
in it, that having received the empire oppressed with 
foreign and domestic wars, he left it in profound, uni- 
versal, and honourable peace. To the military and 
political talents of Severus was add^ a taste for the 
fine arts more especially for architecture. The most 
emment of the civil lawyers flourished under hi? 
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ragn— Ulpian, Paulas, and' Fapmian« who brooghl 
the system of Roman junspnideace to its highest pex^ 
fection. 

Severos had two sons, Caracalla and Geta, who dis- 
tinguished themsdyes in their in£mcy by a fixed and 
imphicable hatred against each other. Thisimhappy 
and unnatural discord clouded the latter dajrs of SeTe- 
rua. With a view of obviating the evil effects which 
the flatterer of a court produced on their ininds, the 
emperor seized the occasion of the war in Britain to 
carry them along with him, after associating them 
both with himself in the empire. Severus was at this 
time sixty years of age, and enfeebled with disease 
The Caledonians under the command of Fingal inva- 
ded the Roman frontier, and defeated, on the banks 
of the river Carron, Caracalla, whom Ossian names 
the son of the king of the world. During the course of 
this war in Britam, it is shocking to relate that the 
abandoned Caracalla more than once attempted the 
life of his father, who, at length, broken by disease, 
died at York, in the 211th year of the Christian era. 
Caracalla and Geta agreed to divide the empire, the 
former retaining the western part, and the latter Asia 
and the eastern provinces. The mutual hatred of 
these two brothers was now fomented by their asso- 
ciation in the government. Caracalla, at length worn 
put by the stru^le, and unable to bear longer with 
nis rival, caused him to be openly assassinated in the 
arms of his mother Julia, and had the address to per* 
suade the people that he was compelled to this atro* 
cious deed by motives of self-preservation. On this 
subject iEHiusSpartianus has transmitted a fact, which 
stnxigly marks the degeneracy of the Roman charac- 
ter, and that abject servility with which the highest 
ranks of tbe state submitted to the yoke of tyranny. 

Caracsdla, after the death of his brother Geta, 
thought it necessary to apologze to the senate for a 
deed so dark and unnatural. He ordered a body ci his 
(pu^ds to enter the senate-house, and two armed sol* 
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£er8 to post tliemsdveB at the side of eretj senator. 
Then gravely walking up to the consul's chair, he 
proDOonced a studied harangue, setting forth the inv 
perious necessity of the action, and urging that his 
concern for the interests oi the state had, in this sin- 

fle instance, overcome his fraternal affection and the 
umanity of his nature. It may he believed that 
the Conscript Fathers were in no disposition to dis- 
pute the force of his arguments. Caracalla was now 
proclaimed sole emperor, and one of the first acts of 
his administration was to put to death the cdebrated 
lawyer FajHman, who had refused to justify his con- 
duct to the people. His reign, which was nothing 
but one continued scene of most complicated cruelties, 
was at last terminated by the assassmation of the ty- 
rant, in the sixth year ot his government 

Those disorders in the empire which, as we have 
seen, began with the reign of Ccxnmodus, ccmtinued 
for about a ceatuiy, till the accession of Diocletian. 
That interval was nUed up \y the reigns of Helio^- 
balus, Alexander Seveius, Maximin, Gordian, Decius 
Gallus, Valenanus, Gallienus, Claudius Aurelian, 
Tacitus, Probus, and Carus. The historv oi those 
reigns has been brilliantly given by Mr. Giobon : and 
pleasure and profit must ever accompany the jvoduo- 
tions of that able, though scHuetimes dangerous, pen; 
but our plan confines us necessarily to such general 
views as fiimish useful lessons of the knowl^ge of 
mankind, and, excluding all minuteness of <ktail« 
looks only to those circumstances which may tend to 
illustrate the great doctrines of politics or of morality. 
In that catalogue of names wnich we enumerated. 
Valerian, a prince of considerable virtues, but enfee- 
bled by age befc»re he attained the empire, was the 
first of the Roman emperors who perished in captiv- 
ity. In an unsuccessful expedition against Sapor, 
kxaa of Persia, he was taken prisoner, treated, as is 
•aic^ with every circumstance of indi^ty, and lan- 
guished the remainder of his days in misery. During 
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the reign of his son G^allienns, there were nctually 
ameteen pretenders to the soyereignty of different 
parts of the Roman empire. One of these, a native 
of Palmyra, OdenaUius, by an effectual opposition to 
the progress of Sapor in Syria, was the preserver of 
that yuuable province* Gallienns, sensible of his 
merits, conferred on him the title of Augustus ; and 
Odenathus, like an independent sovereign, bequeathed 
at his death his crown to his widow Zenobia. Claih 
dius, the successor of Grallienus, occupied in his wars 
against the German nations, allowed Zenobia to reign 
in peace over several of the Asiatic provinces, to 
which she added, by conquest, the kingaom of Egypt 
For five years she maintained a splendid and politic 
dominion. But Aurelian, the successor of Claudius, 
after the reduction of the Germans and the recovery 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, out of the hands of Tetn- 
cus, a bold usurper, turned the arms of the empire 
against this heroic queen of the East. She defended 
her dominions with a manly spirit, and maintained a 
siege in her capital of Palmyra, which, for a while^ 
baffled the utmost efforts of the Roman arms. The 
city, however, at length surrendered, and Zenobia, 
attempting to escape by flight upon the back of a 
dromedary, was taken and conveyed a prisoner to Au- 
relian. He brought the captive princess to Rome^ 
where she, together with Tetricus, graced the triumph 
of Aurelian ; the queen bound in fetters of ^Id. The 
emperor assigned ner an elegant villa, neat Rome, for 
her residence. The Syrian queen gradually sunk into 
a Roman matron ; her daughters married into Roman 
families ; and her race was not yet extinct in the fifth 
century. 

The succeeding reimis of Tacitus, Probus, and Ca- 
ms, occupy a space of nine years, in the first seven of 
which — the reigns of Tacitus and Probus — the Ro- 
man empire was seen in a state both of splendour and 
of happmess. To Carus succeeded Diocletian, who 
began nis reign in the 284th year of the ChnsQan era» 
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imd who soon eTinced himself a prince of the greakU 
est talents in every^ respect, but more especially as a 
politician. He may be considered, like Augustus, as 
the founder of a new empire. By birth a E^matuud, 
and of mean extraction, he had yet raised himself^ br 
his merit, to the supreme conmiand in the army, and, 
having gained the empire^ he determined to pforem it 
by a new system of aoministration. He divided into 
four different governments the whole of the imperial 
dominions, and all the departments of authority civil 
and military. There were appointed to these four 
different govemors with equal powers. Diocletian 
associated Maximian with himself as his colleague in 
the empire, with the title of Augustus ; and bestowed 
QQ his two generals, Gralerius and Constantius, the 
titles of Cssars. 

The four princes had each their distinct depart- 
ment : Galenus was stationed on the Danube to guard 
the niyrian provinces ; Constantius had the command 
of Oaul, Spain, and Britain ; Mazimian that of Italy 
and Africa ; and Diocletian of Thrace, Egypt, and the 
Asiatic provinces. £ach was supreme in his own dis- 
trict, and, what is truly singular, and evincea the tal- 
ents of Diocletian, all lived in harmony, and in the 
most perfect ^ood understanding with each other. 
This plan of dividinfi^ the empire was evidently a bad 
one in itself, nor comd it possibly have been supported 
but by the superior and controlling genius of Diocle- 
tian. He allotted, in appearance, an equality of pow- 
ers to his colleagues; but,* in fact, the eminence of 
his own character and the superiority of his genius 
i gav^ him always a decided superiority; and the other 
. princes were little more than nis viceroys or lieuten- 
]i ants. At times, he would make them understand 
^ this even with arrogance and harshness. Gralerius 
^>i had been defeated by the Persians, on which occasion 
^ Diocletian treated nim with the utmost contempt, 
I making him fdUow his chariot on foot; nor was he 
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restored to fityour till he|iad by his successes regained 
his credit, and with this an equality of power. 

Under the rei^ of this emperor, all vestiges of the 
ancient liberty of the Roman constitution "were entire- 
ly annihilated. The soverei^ assumed that ensign 
of royalty most odious to the Komans, the diadem, and 
introduced at home all the. magnificent ceremonial of 
the Persian court The name of the senate of Rome 
continued to be respected, but this body ceased to have 
the smallest weight or influence in affairs of state. By 
the vigour of Diocletian's administration, and the ac- 
tive abilities of his associates in power, the Roman 
arms regained for a while their ancient splendour, and 
general good order pervaded the empire. It was 
during this rei^, also, that the northem barbarians, 
who for some time before had made themselves known 
by some partial irruptions, poured down in prodigious 
swarms upon the extremities of the empire. The 
Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians, Alani, and Quadi, be- 
gan to make dreadful inroads, and for a while every 
successive defeat seemed only to increase their strength 
and perseverance. 

At this period, Diocletian, along with his colleague, 
Maximian, surprised the world by resigning at once 
the royal dignity, and leaving the government in the 
hands of the two Caesars, voluntanly returned to the 
condition of private citizens. Diocletian retired to 
Salona, the place of his nativity, now Spalatro, in 
Dalmatia, where he built a palace superior in extent 
and magnificence to any of his predecessors. In this 
seclusion from the cares of government he lived for 
several years, and was wont to say, that he counted 
the day of his retreat as the beginning of his life. 
Maximian, who had abdicated not from individual 
choice, but in consequence of a promise exacted on his 
admission to a share in the government, retired less 
willingly to Lucania. Constantius and (Valerius now 
jointly govemed the Roman empire, but soon after, 
Uonstantius died in Britain, and his son C(»istantineb 
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BDcceedkig in the cammand qf the troope,eaiDBed him* 
self to be proclaimed emperor in the city of York. He 
immediately acquainted Galerius of this erent, who 
was by no means heartily disposed to acknovdedge his 
nomination. On Constantine he conferred, or rather 
continued to hisi, the title of Cssar, while he associ- 
ated with himself in the empire his favourite Serenis. 
Meanwhile, Mazimian was prevailed upon by his son 
Mazentius to abandon his retirement, and to resume 
the purple. They engaged, defeated, and put to deaUi 
Sevenis; and Mazimian, to unite his interest with 
Constantine against Graleiius, gave him his daughter 
in marriage, by which alliance Ccmstantine acquired 
a double title to the empire. Socm after this, Mazi- 
mian, for what cause is not ascertained, died by his 
own hand, and Galerius was carried off by a mortal 
disease. Mazentius and Constantine, therefore, re- 
mained upon the stage to contend for the prize of un- 
divided empire. It was at this time that Constantine, 
bein£^ converted to Christianity — (as is said, by a mi- 
raculous vision) — the true religion, after strugglins 
with every opposition which ignorance, credulity, ana 
persecution could have brought against it, ascended at 
last the imperial throne. Mazentius, on the other 
hand, from hatred to his rival, ezerted himself in the 
most violent persecuti(m of all who professed that re- 
ligion. The Christians were at this time eztremelv 
numerous, both at Rome and in the provinces, and it 
became, therefore, an event of the greatest iov to them, 
that Mazentius in the first battle was defeated and 
slain, leaving Constantine undisputed master of the 
Roman empire. 

The first step of his administraticmwas to breakup 
the preetorian bands, a measure equally politic for his 
own safety and agreeable to the people. He re-es- 
tablished the senate in its ancient deliberative rights ; 
commenced the repair of Rome, and the other cities 
of Italy; and used his utmost endeavour by a firm, 
though a gentle and equitable administration, to pro- 
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mote the happiness and interest of his people. Awai 
of the danj^r of disgusting the public mind by anj 
sudden or violent innovation upon those opinions whic 
long custom had rendered sacred, he accepted the 
tie of ParUifex Maxmus^ and in his first edicts, onl] 
granted to the Christians the public exercise of th( 
religion; but his own example daily increased th< 
number of proselytes, and he soon after began to 
tablish churches for their worship. In these 
years of his reign, the civil administration of Const 
tine was excellent. Every approach to oppression in^ 
the offices of the revenue met with an unmedkitei 
check, and he abrogated that cruel institution which' 
inflicted corporal punishment upon those who were 
debtors to the state. His maxim was, that equity 
ought ever to preponderate over strict law, and ought 
to determine sul cases wherein law is doubtfuL But 
amid these excellent features in the character of Con- 
stantine, it is painful to remark that a dispositic»i to 
cruelty ap]>eared, which sullied much of his glory. In 
an expemtion against the Franks, a northern nation 
who had begun to make inroads on the Gauls, the 
prisoners taken in war were, with the most shocking 
inhumanity, exposed to the aipphitheatre to be de- 
voured by wild beasts. 

One Licinius, a Dacian, had by Galerius been nomi* 
nated Caesar, and on the death of Gralerius maintained 
possession of the Asiatic provinces. Constantino had 
not thought it expedient to dispute his riffht, while as 
yet his own was not thoroughly established, and had 
even virtually acknowledged it by giving him his sif- 
ter in mamage. Licinius was a persecutor of the 
Christians, aiia this became soon a sufficient ground 
for Constantine to shake him off. He accordingly de- 
clared war against him as an enemy to God, and ann- 
ing a fleet of two hundred galleys, and one hundred 
and thirty thousand men, he attacked him in Asia, 
and gained a complete victory. His rival was made 
prisoner and was promised his life, but this promise 
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ms shamefbUy and diahoaoorably broken, and Lid*'' 

BOS strangled in prison. 

Constantine, now absolute and sole master oi the 
emi^ire, proceeded openly to signalize his zeal for 
Christianity. ' He ordered the temples to be shnt, and 
prohibited sacrifices, but at the same time published 
an edict in the East, allowing unirersal tolenttioL 
This edict, however, which certainly seemed incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of his principles, could 
not present the nsing of a fanatical zeal for their pe- 
collar tenets in the minds both of Christians and hea- 
thens, which soon produced the most violent and ir- 
reccxkcilable animosities. Constantine, returning irom 
his Asiatic expedition, alienated the minds of his Ro- 
man subjects by two extrawdinary acts of cruelty, the 
murder of his son Crispus and his ste^vmother Fau»- 
ta, upon light suspicions of some infamous connexions 
having taken place between them. Many other in* 
dividuals of rank were put to death on the evidence 
of informers, and oa the most vague and general suspi- 
cions. The cruelty of the emperor became excessive. 
Rome cried out against him as si second Nero, and the 
popnlace openly insulted him. 

W heUier it was the disgust he ccmceived at this de- 
cided change in the minds of the Romans, or solely an 
ambitious and unsettled disposition which led to his 
design of altering the seat of empire, it is not easy to 
determine. He fixed his eyes, however, on Byzanti- 
um, to which he ^ve the name of Constantmople. 
He erected there the most superb structures, ancf in 
order to people his new t;ity, he made a law by which 
no Asiatic should have the right of disposing of his 
estate by testament, unless he possessed a dwelliog- 
house in Constantinople. Those, again, who resided 
there, were gratified by a variety of aUuring privileges ; 
and by means of these he drew the poorer mhabitants 
from Ilome, while the richer voluntarily followed the 
prince and^his court. The grandees brought with 
tkem their slaves, and Rome in a few years be<^aae 
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almost depopulated. Italy was also greatly exhausted 
of her inhabitants, and Constantinople swelled at onee 
to the most orergrown dimensions. When the empiro 
was thus divid^, aU riches naturally centred in dia 
new capital. At this period, the German mines were 
unknown, those of Italy and Gaul were inconsideraM% 
as were also those of Spain. Italy was now a wasl^ 
ci desolated gardens. It had no pecuniary supplies 
from commerce, and being still subjected to die same 
taxes as when it was the seat of empire, its miseraUe 
situation may be easily conceiyed. 

After thus weakening or rather annihilating the an- 
cient capital of the empire, Constantino drew cff from 
the frontiers the legions which were stationed on the 
banks of the laige rivers, and distributed them into 
the provinces. This measure had two most pemicioas 
'effects. It left the frontiers to the mercy of the bar- 
barous nations, and enervated the troops by the effemi- 
nate pleasures of the great cities. Luxury, which, in 
all its different shapes, pervaded even the extremities 
of the empire, reigned absolute in the centre. Ccn- 
stantine himself in everything affected the Asiatic 
splendour and ceremonial. He wore the diadem, and 
assumed a number of high-sounding, empty tides ; his 
amusements were at once costly and effeminate ; his : 
festivals and public spectacles most profusely luxurious./' 
Toward the conclusion of his reign, the Goths, ma- 
king another invasion, were repuls^ and defeated, but 
by imprudently raising many of them to offices of di^ 
mty, he gave to these barbarians a kind of footing in 
the Roman empire. 

Sapor II., kmg of Persia, having made an^mroad 
UDon Mesopotamia, Constantino marched against him. 
He repulsed the Persian troops, but after the viotonr 
fell sick at Nicomedia, and there died at the age of 
sixty-three, and in the thirtieth year of his reign. His 
character cannot easily be drawn with impartialicy. 
Talents and ability in no common degree he certtdnif 
fioBsessed; but as to the other points of his chaiactefi 
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Ae professed pictorM of histonans are so extnmfllj 

amtradictonr, that neitker Pagan nor Chiistian writen 
jesenre to De in any degree relied oou B^ the one 
fiftss he is helH forth as a shining example oi nniyersal 
firtue; b]r the other he is represented as a Proteus in 
arery yariety of yice. ** We may,'* says the Abb6 
Beonr, ^ form an impartial judgment oi the charao- 
ter of this emperor, by believrng all the faults ascribed 
b him by the Bishop Eusebius, and all the good spoken 
of him by Zosimus.'** 



CHAPTER ni. 

Ohangd in the System of Policy and (SoTemment introduced 
by Constantine— Pnetorian Pnnfecta — ^Proconsuls— Connts 
and-Oukes — ^Tazea — Free Gifts — Seat of Empire translated 
to Constantinople—Division of the Empire— Julian— Hit 
artful Hostility to Christianity — Jovian — Valentinian— Ir- 
ruptions of the Goths— Of the Huns— Valens— Gratian-^ 
Theodosius—Valentinian the Second. 

Theb£ were circumstances which rendered the reign 
of Ccaistantine a remarkable epoch in tke history of 
the Roman empire ; aiid, as it is of consequence that 
We should become acquainted with that new system 
of policy and government which at this time was in- 
troduced, and which was so materially different from 
that constituticHi with which we hare hitherto been 
acquainted, a few observations upon this subject may 
neither be impertinent nor uninstructive ; more ea« 
pedally as they are connected with those internal 
causes which were now silently undermining the Ro- 
man power. 

The distinctions of personal merit, so conspicuous 
Sfider the republican form of government, were gradn* 

* Hist EecL, tomeiiL p. 233t 
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aUy weakening from the time that the imperial dignitj' 
ar(x^, and now were almost totally ohliteratecL m 
their room was suhstituted a rigid sahordination of 
rank and office, which went through all the departs 
ments of the state. Every rank was fixed, its digni^ 
was displayed in a variety of tri£ybig ceremonies ; anOi 
as Mr. Gibbon has reniarked, in his favourite meta- 
phoric style, " At this time the system of the Roman 

fovemment mijp^ht, by a philosophic observer, have 
een mistaken ror a splendid theatre filled with play- 
ers of every character and degree, who repeated the 
lan^age and imitated the manners of the emperor, 
their original model." 

The epithet Illustrious, which belonged only to the 
highest ranks of the state, was conferred upon four 
distinct classes of officers and magistrates : 1 . The 
Consuls isnd Patricians ; 3. The Praetorian Praefects of 
Home and Constantinople ; 3. The Masters General 
of the Cavalry and Infantry ; and 4. The Seven Min- 
isters of the Palace who exercised their sacred func- 
tions about the person of the emperor. 

The ancient consuls were chosen by the sufih^^es 
of the people, and, during the government of the nrst 
emperors, oy the real or apparent sufirage of the sen- 
ate ; but from the reign of Diocletian, they were crea- 
ted by the sole authority of the emperor. A magnifi- 
cent festival was held at their inauguration ; and their 
names and portraits, on tables of ivory, were dis- 
persed to all the provinces and cities of the empire ; 
but they had not a shadow of power — they no longer 
presided in the councils of the state, nor executed the 
resolutions of peace or war ; and* their names served 
for nothing more than to give the legal date of the 
year. 

The ancient patrician families had been long since 
extinguished, and every dignity and distinction which 
arose from birth had been gradually obliterated, from 
the time that the offices of state had become common 
to the plebeiaiMk The latter emperors preserved in- 
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deed the title of patricians, but it was now a persona] 
and not an hereditary distinction. It was bestowed 
genersdlj od. their favourites as a title of honour, or 
trpcm mmisters and magistrates who had grown old 
in office. 

The authority of the prcetorian prsefects wbs very 
different from such nominal and inefficient dignities. 
From the time that the prsetorian bands were sup- 

Eressed by Constantine, tnese haughty cheers, who 
ad been little less than the masters of the empire, 
were now reduced to the station of useful and obe- 
dient ministers. They had lost all militanr command ; 
but thev became the civil magistrates of the provin- 
ces. Tne empire was divided under four governors. 
The prsfect of the East had a jurisdiction from the 
Nile to the banks of the river j^hasis in Colchis, and 
from the mountains of Thrace to the frontiers of Per- 
sia. The praefect of lUyrium, or Illyria, governed the 
Movinces of Pannonia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece. 
The pTsfect of Italy superintended not only that 
country, but Rhsetia, as far as the banks of the Dan- 
ube, the Mediterranean islands, and the opposite 
coast of Africa. The prsefect of the Grauls govemed 
these provinces, and likewise Spain and Britain. 
These officers had the supreme administration of jus- ' 
dee and of the finances. They watched over the 
ccmduct of the provincial magistrates, removed the 
negligent and inflicted punishments on the guilnr. 
An appeal was competent to them from all the infe- 
rior jurisdictions, and Constantine disallowed any ap- 
peal from their sentences to himself. 

The cities of Rome and Constantinople were ex- 
empted from the authority of the prsetorian pnefects. 
They had each their own praefect, who was the su- 
preme inagistrate of the city. They were presidents 
of the city, and aU municipal authority was derived 
from them alone They had the superintendence of 
the police, the care of the port, the aqueducts, the 
common tewers, the distiibutioii of the public allow- 
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ance of com and proyisdoD. A perfect eq;qality' waa 
established between these dignities and the four pracK 
torian prcefects. 

Such were the magistrates who fonied the first 
class in the state, which was termed Blustres — ^Illus- 
trious. Inferior to these, were those magistrates who 
were termed jSpectoii/e^— Honourable. Such were 
the proconsuls "of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, and the 
military Counts and Dukes {Comites and Dttces) or 
generals of the Imperial armies. 

The third class of the ma^trates, infenor to the 
two former, had the denomination of Clarissitni — 
Most Noble. This class consisted of the goTemors of 
the provinces, who were intrusted, under the author- 
ity of the prs&fects or their deputies, with the admin- 
istration of justice ^d the management of the finances 
in their respective districts. 

The supreme jurisdiction exercised by the preetorian 
praefects over the armies of the empire was afterward 
transferred to ei^ht Masters^General of the cavalry 
and infantry. Imder their orders, thirty-five miktaiy 
commanders were stationed in the provmces. These 
were distinguished by the titles of Coimts and Dukes, 
and they received each, besides their pay, an allow- 
ance sufficient to maintain one hundred and ninety 
servants, and one hundred and fifty-eight horses. 
They had no concern in the administration of justice 
or of the revenue ; but they, exercised a command 
over the troops independent of the authority of the 
magistrates. This necessarily created a divided in- 
terest, which relaxed the vigour of the state. The 
civil and the military magistrates could have no ^ood 
understanding, and a source of dissension was thus 
established, which had the most pernicious conse- 
quences. . 

Of the seven Ministers of the Palace, who were 
likewise entitled to the rank of Illustrious, the first 
was the PraposituSf or Frsefect of the Bedchamber, a 
eunuch whose duty was to perform all .the menial ser-. 
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rices aboBt the emperor ; but whose office was at the 
same time esteemed so honourable as to rank before 
the proconsuls of Greece or Asia — ^a strong mark of 
the corruption of manners. The second of the minia- 
ters entitled to the same rank, was the Master of the 
Offices, who had the principal administration of pub- 
fie affairs — ^a sort of Secretary of State, haying subor- 
dinate to him a great many other secretanes, who 
had each their dif&ent department. The third was 
the Qusestor. In some respects his office resembled 
that of a modem chancellor: he was the mouth of the 
emperor in pronoimcing his edicts, and he prepared 
the form and style of the Imperial laws. The fourth 
was the Count of the Sacred Largesses^ or the treas- 
urer-general of the reyenue, under whom were twenty- 
nine provincial receivers. His jurisdiction extended 
over tne mines, over the mint, and even over the pub* 
lie treasuries. He likewise directed all the linen and 
woollen manufactures. Linen, it must be observed, 
though not anciently in use among the Romans, had 
become a common wear for the women even in the 
time of the elder Pliny. The fifth minister of the 
palace was the Count or Treasurer of the Private 
Estate, whose office was to administrate that revenue 
of the emperor which arose from his domain or terri- 
torial property, which he had in most of the prov- 
inces, and from the confiscations and forfeitures. The 
sixth and seventh were the two Counts of the Domes- 
tics, who commanded those bands of cavalry and in- 
hjxtry which guarded the emperor's person. The 
number of these troops amounted to three thousand 
and five hundred men. 

The intercourse between the court and provinces 
was maintained by the construction of roads and by 
the instituti(»i of Posts; but these establishments 

Eaved the way for a most intolerable abuse. Some 
undred agents, who were afterward increased to 
some thousands, were employed, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the masters of the ofikes, to announce the 
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names yf the annual consuls, and to report the edicts 
of the emperor throus^h all the provinces. These peo- 
ple were, m fact, notning else but the spies of gov- 
ernment — who were encouraged, by rewards, to com- 
municate from time to time all sorts of intelligence 
from the remote comers of the empire to its chief 
seat ; to watch the progress of all treasonable desimis, 
and discover such persons as they should find har- 
bouring any s3rmptom of disaffection ; they were con- 
sequently tne objects of terror and of consummate ha- 
tred : circumstances which prevented their employ- 
ment from being ever accepted, unless by men of bad 
character and desperate fortune, who exercised with- 
out scrupule the most unjust jind insolent oppression. 

Every institution was now calculated to support the 
^bric of despotism. The use of torture, from which, 
in the happier days of the Roman government, every 
one who enjoyed the privileges of a citizen was ex- 
empted, began now to be employed without re^d to 
this distinction ; in place of which a few special ex* 
emptions were granted by the emperor in favour of 
those of the rank of Ulustresy of bishops and profes- 
sors of the liberal arts, soldiers, mumcipal ofi&cers, 
and children under the age of puberty; but these 
exceptions sanctified the use of torture in all other 
cases. 

To these grievances may be added the oppressive 
taxes. The word indiction, which serves to ascertain 
the chronology of the middle ages, was derived from 
the practice of the emperor's signing with his own 
hand an edict prescribing the annual measure of the 
tribute to be levied, and the term allowed for pay- 
ment of it. The measure or quantity was ascertamed 
by a census, or survey, made by persons appointed for 
that purpose, through all the provinces, who meas- 
ured the lands, took account of their nature, whether 
arable, pasture, wood, or vineyard, and made an esti- 
mate of their medium value, from an average produce 
of five years. The numbers of slaves ana of cattle 
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were likewise reported, and the proprietors were ex« 
tmined on their oath as to the true state of their af" 
fiiirs. Fart of the tribute specified by the indication 
was paid in money, and part in the produce of the 
lands; and so exorbitant were these taxes that the 
husbauodmen found it their interest to let their fields 
lie uncultiyated, as the burdens increased in a greater 
proportion to the produce than their profits. Hence 
the agriculture of the Roman proTinces was almost 
ruined, and population, which keeps pace with plenty, 
gradually diminished. 

But not only were the proprietors of land borne 
down by the weight of their taxes : the burden was 
equally severe on all classes of the citizens. Every 
branch of commercial industry paid its rated tribute. 
AH the objects of merchanoL^, whether of home 
growth or of importation, all the products of arts and 
manufactures, were highly taxed ; and as the tribute 
on land was made effectual by the seizure of persona] 
property, that on personal property was enforced by 
corporal punishments. The cruel treatment of the 
insolvent debtors of the state, which, under some of 
the former emperors, had reached the height of bar» 
bority, was however, mitigated by an edict of Con- 
Btantme, in which he disclaims the use of racks and 
scourges for the punishment of debtors, and allots a 
spacious pris(xi for their confinement. 

To these supplies of the imperial revenue must be 
added those donations, called Free GiftSf from the 
several cities and provinces of the monarchy, which it 
was customary to bestow as often as the emperor an- 
nounced his accession, his consulship, the birth of a 
SOD, the creation of a Caesar, a victory over the barba- 
rians, or any other event of great importance. These, 
which were now presents of money, came in place of 
the ancient offerings of crowns of gold made by the 
cities of Italy to a victorious general. The free gift 
of the senate of Rome, upon such occasions as we 
have mentioned, amouuted to one thousand and six 
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hundred pounds weight of gold, (about two hundred 
and eighty-fiye thousand dofiars,) and the other cities 
of the empire, we ma)r suppose, paid in proportion. 

But none of the institutions of Constantine were so 
fatal to the empire as those which he introduced into 
the mihtary discipline. A distinction was established 
between the troops which were stationed in the re- 
mote provincep, and those which remained in the 
heart of the empire ; the latter were termed Pala^ 
tineSf by way of superiority, and enjoyed a much higher 
pay, which enabled them, except m time of war, to 
mdulge themselves in idleness, indolence, and erery 
species of luxury. The former, termed the Borderers — 
who, in fact, had the care of the empire, and were 
exposed to perpetual dangers — had a very small al- 
lowance of pay, with the mortification of feeling them* 
selves held of inferior consideration, and thus were, in 
fact, nothing else than the slaves of a despot. Cchi- 
stantine likewise,^ from the timid policy of securing 
against mutinies and insurrections among the troops — 
which were extremely formidable while the legion 
contained its ancient number of five thousand, six 
thousand, or even eight thousand or nine thousand 
men — ^reduced the number of men in the legion to 
one thousand or to one thousand and five hun£ed ; so 
that each of these weakened bodies, awed by the sense 
of its own imbecility, could now attempt no conspira- 
cy that was formidable. The whole body of the army 
was likewise debased by the intermixture of the bar- 
barian nations, the Scythians, Goths, and Germans, 
who henceforth bore a very great proportion in each 
of the legions. 

Such was the state of the Roman empire at the time 
of the translation of its seat firom Rome to Constanti* 
nople. An authority, vigorously despotic, preserved, 
as yet, the union of this immense mass, which was 
labouring internally with the seeds of corruption and 
dissolution. In the capitol of the empire, the Roman 
name owed its chief lustre now to pomp and ma^ 
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oificeDce — a poor sabstitate for that Te«l digiuty, de* 
lived, in fonner times, from its heroic and patriotic 
Yirtues. 

CoQstantine, with a very destroctire policy, had 
diTided the empire among no less than five princes; 
three of them his sons, and two nephews. Constan- 
tios, the yoxu^est and most ambitious of the sons, 
soon got rid ot the nephews. They were massacred 
by the soldiers, alon^ with many others of his rela* 
tions, and several of the principal courtiers. The 
brothers quarrelled among them&lres ; the two elder, 
Constans and Constantinus, took up arms, and the lat« 
ler fiillittg in battle, Constans became sole master of 
the Western empire. This, however, he did not long 
enjoy, being soon after assassinated by Magnentius, a 
G^man. 

Constantius was now possessed of undivided legal 
authority, but had a formidable rival in Magnentius, 
whose party was much increased, for while the em- 
peror indolently occupied himself in theological con- 
troversies,' his best troops had sided with the usurper. 
Constantius made a dastardly offer of peace, which 
Magnentius rejected, and- ai^ enga^ment followed 
which decided the &te of the empire. Constantius 
• was successful, though he had not dared to take the 
field in person, but waited the event of the battle in a 
neighbouring church. Maenentius took refuge in Graul, 
where, being surrounded by the imperial legions, he, 
in a transport of despair, murdered his mother and sev- 
eral of his relaticms, and then stabbed himself with his 
own hand. 

Two nephews of Constantine had escaped that mas- 
sacre of his kindred by which Constantius had secured 
to himself an undivided empire : these were Gallus 
and Julian. . The fonner, Constantius honoured vdth* 
the dignity of Caesar, and appointed the city of Anti- 
och for his residence, where for a short time he ruled 
the eastern provinces with a violent and tjrrannical au- 
thority^ Constantius, governed at that time by th« 
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eonach Eosebius, was persuaded that Gallus, by his 
enormities, had rendered himself unworthy of the dig" 
nity to which he had raised him. He sent an order 
for Grallus to repair to (he imperial court, then at Mi- 
lan, which that prince did not dare to disobey. He was 
instantly deprived of his guards, hurried to prison, and 
beheaded like the meanest malefactor. 

A. variety of civil broils,^ mutinies of the troops 
against their generals, had weakened the force of the 
armies, and left the western frontier to the mercy of 
the barbarians. Th^ Franks, Savons, and Alemamii 
ravaged the Gauls, and destroyed forty-five cities on 
the banks (^ the Rhine. Pannonia and McBsia were 
laid waste by the Sarmatians, while the Persians 
made dreadful incursions upon the eastern empire. 
Constantius was wholly occupied with his religious 
controversies ; but was fortunately prevailed on by his 
emperess to take one measure most conducive to the 
general safety, which was to confer o^ his cousin Ju" 
lian the title and dignity of Ceesar. 

This prince, had he appeared in any other era than 
that in which two opposite religions were contending 
for pre-eminence, would have shone as a very illustri- 
ous character. He possessed many heroic qualities, 
and his mind was formed by nature to promote the 
greatness and the happiness of an empire. He had 
completed his studies at Constantinople and at Athens. 
In me latter city', the conversation oi the Platonic nhi- 
losophers had ^ven him a strong distaste for the doc- 
trines of Christianity, in which he had been educated; 
and what, unfortunately, riveted his aversion, was the 
example of his cousin, Constantius. 

Constantius named Julian CtBsar at the age of 
twenty-three, and appointed him governor of G«al; 
but with few troops, little money, and a very limited 
command; accountable to a set of veteran officerSi 
whom the emperor appointed for his counsellors. Un- 
der all these disadvantages he soon showed distin- 
guished abilities. 
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Id the first year of his ffOTemment he studied the 
in of war at Yienna, appued himself with ardour to 
the discipline of his troops, and partook himself, with 
his soldiers, of erery iatigue to which the meanest 
«rere subjected. Two important objects were thus 
obtained — ^a well-regulated army, and a deroted affec- 
tion of the troops to the person of their commander. 
With these advantages he soon signalized his military 
talents. He drove the barbarians out of Gaul, and 
carried the terror of his arms beyond the limits of the 
thmtier. Constantius, in his conclave of bishops, ar- 
rogated to himself the honour of these victories, and 
was employed in holding ecclesiastical councOs, while 
Sapor, tne Fersian, with a formidable army, broke in 
upcHi Mesopotamia. Julian was now become an ob- 
ject of j^alpusy to him : with a view o( disarming him,' 
he ordered him to send the best of his troops to Con- 
stantinople, to ^rve against the Persians ; by which 
means so inconsiderable a handful would remain with 
their commander, that the barbarians, with ease and 
impunity, could have regained what they had lost 

Julian prepared to obey, but the army took an op- 
posite measure ; they proclaimed him emperor, and 
forced him, apparently unwilling;, to accept the purple.* 
He still preserved the show of allegiance, and wrote 
to Constantius, informing him of the proceedings of 
the army, and of the impossibility of removing them 
from the i)rovince without their commander. Con- 
stantius, with amazing folly, only repeated his orders 
in a more peremptory style ; and Julian, congratula- 
ting himself that every scruple of honour was satisfied, 
openly shook off his submission, and took the field to 
maintain his right to the empire. He marched with 
rapidity into Greece. Italy was his own, and every- 
ihmg submitted to his arms. Constantius escaped the 
Ignominy that awaited him, by dying at this juncture 
(» a fever in Cilicia. 

* The drcamstanees attending this event are extremely 
well painted by Bfr. Gibbon, DtcUnc and Fatt^ ch. 22. 
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Julian was now acknowledged through the whole 
empire. He began his reign by the rerormation of a 
Tanetj of civil abuses in the different departments of 
the state, abolishing sujierflnoas offices, and striking 
mt the root of luxury by sumptuary laws. He now 
gave a loose to his hatred against Christianity, but 
attacked that religion by a poucy £sir more permcioos 
than open persecution. He began by reforming the 
Pagan theology ; and artfully attending to the great 
dinerence between that and the Chnstian religion^ 
which, to the purest doctrines of faith, joined the most 
excellent system of morality, he endeavoured to give 
Paganism tfakt morality which it wanted, thence con* 
fessing the excellence of Christianity by adopting its 
sublimest precepts. He drew up himseli a plan of con- 
duct for the priests, recommending to them a purity 
of life and uncomipted integrity ; thus to enforce by 
their example the doctrines which they sought to in- 
culcate.* Certain modem writers, unmendly to our 



* The 49th, 62d, and 63d Epistles of Julian, and a s^MLrata^ 
fragment on the same subject, give a very stronff picture of 
his zeal for pagan reformation. " The exercise of the sacred 
ftinctions," says Julian, "requires an immaculate purity both 
of nund and body ; and even when the priest is dismissed from 
the temple to the occupations of common life^ it is incumbent 
on him to excel in decency and virtue the best of his fellow* 
citizens. He should never be seen in theatres or taverns. His 
conversation should be chaste, his diet temperate, his friends 
of honourable reputation. His studies should be suited to the 
sanctity of his profession. Licentious tales or comedies, or 
satires, must be banished from his library, which ought solely 
to consist of historical and philosophical writing ; of history 
which is founded in truth; and of philosophy which is connect* 
sd with religion. The impious opinions of the Epicureans 
and Sceptics deserve his abhorrence and contempt ; but he 
should diligently study the systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, 
and of the Stoics, which unanimously teach that Oiere av 
gods; that the world is governed by their providence; that 
tiieir goodness is the source of every temporal blessing; and 
ihat ttiey have prtparedfor fht human soul a future state qf 
ftward or pmdAment," 
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feiigiaD, hare enlaiged, vriik much apparent 
doD, QQ the ^eat demency and moderadoii which Jo- 
iian showed in his treatment o£ the Christians-Hifrect* 
mg not to perceiye that this seeming clemency and 
moderation was the most artful and most dangerous 
policy that could have been employed against them ; 
for let us observe how Julian conducted himself. He 
forbade the persecution of the Christians, whom he 
represented as deluded men,4he objects of compassion, 
not of punishment ; but declared, at the same time, 
that their phrensy incapacitated them from all em 
ploy ments, civil or military. Their law, he said, pro- 
hibited all quaiTels and dissensions ; it was not, there- 
fore, necessary that ihey should hare the benefit of 
courts of justice to decide their differences. He pro- 
hibited them from teaching or learning grammar, 
rhetoric, or philosophy. These, he said, were pagan 
Bcienoes, treated of by authors whose principles the 
Christians were taught to abhor, and whose books 
contained tenets which must shock the pure morality 
of their religion. It is easy to perceive that this art- 
ful and insidious mode of attack was, in reality, much 
more destructive than the most sanguinary persecution. 
This conduct of Julian would seem to argue a di^ 
position at least entirely free from any tincture of su- 
perstition, and careless of all religion ; but, jn &ct, 
Julian was, as a pap^an, blinded by the most bic^oted 
superstition. His belief in omens was ridiculous ; 
his sacrifices were so numerous, that catde were 
wanting to supply him with victims.* The expense 

* Ammianus, though a pagan himself and an admirer of 
the character of Julian, justly censures this part of his con- 
duct :^" Hostiarum tamen sanguine plurimo aras crebiitaie 
nimia perfiindebat, tauros aliquoties immolando centenos, et 
innumeros varii pe«oris greges, avesque Candidas terra quoBsi- 
tas et man."-;-** He too profusely poured upon the altars the 
blood of victims, at times by sacrificing a hundred oxen, in- 
numerable flocks of various kinds of sheep, and white birds 
eollected from all parts of the land and sea." And he describes 
Che Boldiers rioting upon the flesh of the sacrifice and daily 

III. L 
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of ihese religioiis rites became burdensome to the 
state, and was uniyersallv comi>lained of.* He was 
even accused of the horria abomination of human sac- 
rifices. His enthusiasm and ianaticismf acknowledg^ed 
even by his greatest panegyrists, **sdmost degrade 
him to the level of an Egyptian monk.'' — ^''Notwith- 
standing his own modest silence upon the subject," 
says Mr. Gibbon, ^ we may learn jfrom his faithful 
friend, the orator Libanius, tnat he lived in a perpetual 
intercourse with the gods and goddesses ; that they 
descended upon earth to enjoy the conversation oi 
their favourite hero ; that they gently interrapted his 
slumbers by touching his hand or his hair ; that they 
W[amed him of any mipending dang«r, and conducted 
him by their infallible wisdom in every action of his 
life ; and that he had acquired such an intimate 
knowledge of his heavenly guests, as readily to dis- 
tinguish the voice of Jupiter from that of Minerva, 
and the form of Apollo from the figure of Hercules." 
In short, this wise and philosophic emperor was, in 
matters of religion, one of the weakest, most bigoted, 
and superstitious of mankind. 

Fortunately for Christianity, he died at a very early 
age. He intended to revenge the injuries which the 
empire had sustained from Sapor, and prepared to 
carry war into the heart of Asia. After a dangerous 
march through Assyria, and the siege and reducticm 
of some of the principal towns, he advanced to the 
banks of the Ti^^ Here, in an engagement with 
the Persians, Juban was slain at the age of thirty-one. 

gorging themselves with those dainties and with strong li- 
quors, BO that they were frequently carried to their guarteisoa 
the shoulders of the passengers. The enjoyment of such free- 
doms would very soon convert the army to the religion of 
their sovereign. — Vid, Ammian, 1. xxii. c. 12. 

* Ammianus compares him in this respect to Marcos Cae- 
sar, to whom the cattle were feigned to have made tnis liidi- 
crouB complaint: "Tlie white oxen to Marcus Caesai; H 
you conquer, we are undone." 
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It is generally acknowledged that be had uncom- 
mon talents, and many of the yirtues of a great prince; 
had not these virtues and great talents been disgraced 
by his inyeterate hatred to Christianity, from the 
doctrines of which religion he had early apostatized.* 
Julian's attempt to rebtiild the Temple or Jerusalem 
is well known. The supernatural check said to haye 
been given to that attempt by an eruption of flames 
from the earth has occasioned much learned theologi- 
cal controversy. I shall not enter into the question ; 
but must remark that the story is related by Julian's 
own friendly historian, Ammianus,t a sincere pagan, 
whose evidence in this matter is therefore less sus- 
picious. 

' * Prudentius gives the foUowing very just and impartial 
character of Julian : — 

" 7- Ductor fortissimus armis, 

Conditor et legum celeberrimus ; ore manuqoe 
Consultor patriae ; sed non consul tor habendsB 
Relieionis, amans tercentCim millia Divftm : 
Perfidus ille Deo : sed non et perfidus orbi.'' 

Prudent. Apoth. 450, &0 

'* A most valiant general, a renowned legislator; in word 
and deed the friend of his country ; but not the friend of the 
religion she was to possess, preferring rather three hundred 
thousand divinities ; disloyal indeed to Grod, but not disloyal 
to the empire." « 

t Dr. Howe], in his valuable History of the World, has given 
the life of Julian almost in the words of Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus. who was an officer m Julian's army, and a witness of 
all his ezploits ; an impartial biographer, for he blames as 
well as praises. The abilities of Julian are sufficiently proved 
by lus own literary compositions. In his Satire, termed the 
JfRmogoriy or Beard-hater, he paints his own character with 
freedom and with wit; and we learn more from it of the real 
dispositions of this singular man, than from the narratives of 
hia historians. ([The Misopogon is welt abridged by Dr 
Howel, vol. ii. c. i. 6.) His moral fable^ entitled The Cisargf 
is one of the most agreeable and instructive productions of 
ancient wit. For an abstract of it, see Gibbon's Decline and 
Pall, chap. 24. ^ .^ 
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The deadi of Julian struck despair iBto the hearts 
of the Roman army. A leader, however, was inune- 
diately required, and the choice fell upon Joyian, a 
captam in the domestic guards. Though luxurious 
and even dissolute in his manners, he possessed many 
excellent qualities. A negotiation with Sapor was in 
the present comuncture absolutely neces^ry. But 
the Persian, confident of his advantages, insisted on 
terms dishonourable to the Romans. He demanded 
five provinces to be restored, which had been ceded 
by his grandfather to Galerius; and required, besides, 
several towns in Mesopotamia. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary to erant these conditions, though the empire 
agreed to tnem with general dissatisfaction. 

Jovian, having thus secured a peace, applied him- 
self with zeal to the happiness of his subjects. He 
favoured Christianity, and sought to heal the wounds 
which that religion had received from his predecessor. 
He showed, in tne means which he adopted for promo- 
ting it, a policy equally artful with that of Julian for its 
destruction. In a council which he assembled at Anti- 
och, he declared his resolution that no man should be 
molested on account of his religious tenets. He re- 
called the banished Christians, admitting them with 
the pagans, equally, to the exercise of aH public em- 
ployments : these commencements promised a happy 
reign; but the hopes of the« empire were blasted as 
sopn as they were formed, for Jovian died at the age 
of thirty-three, after a reign only of seven months.* 

The army then in Bithynia chose Valentinian foi 
their emperor — a man of oWure birth, but of consid- 
erable military reputation. He was illiterate, severe 
in his manners, and excessively avaricious; yet in 
other respects deserving of the throne. As soon as he 
was elected, he was urged to name a colleague. " Yoa 

* The accounts of bis death are various. AmmianuB aay% 
*' He was sufibcated in his sleep, either by the vapour of a 
newly-plaatered roomr or the smoke of coals; or that he diid 
of asur^t.**— Ammtisn. XXV. 10. 
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haye elected me," said he, *' your emperor ; it is now 
mf province to command, and it is yonrs to obey. I 
shall choose for myself a colleague, whom I think ' 
proper, and when I judge expedient." He afterward 
named his brother Valens, to whom he gave the do- 
minion of the East, reserving to himseU* the West. 
Valens had to oppose Sapor, who now attempted the 
conquest of Armenia ; and Valentinian the barbarians, 
who poured down up<m the western empire from ev- 
ery quarter. Previous, however, to any warlike expe- 
dition, Valentinian thought it necessary to establish a 
good political arrangement at home. The clergjr had 
formerly been exem{>ted from taxes, but Valentinian 
thought that, as the interest of the state was the con- 
cem oi all its members, no order should be privileged. 
Though a Christian himself, his zeal was subservient 
to policy. He interfered in no theological disputes, 
leaving these to be determined by the dergy ; and so 
hi was he from persecuting the pagans, that he al- 
lowed them an unlimited toleration. These prudent 
measures prevented all religious disturbances; and 
the Christian religion silently made greater progress 
than if it had been intemperately promotea by the 
ardour of a zealot. 

Valentinian now marched into Grau!, and repelled 
the Alemanni and other barbarous tribes, in a series 
cf fiuccessful engagements. In these, however, the 
severity of his disposition was rigorously felt, and the > 
Roman name was disgraced by many atrocious actions. 

Valentinian ^ve peace to the Western empire ; but 
the East was mstracted by the imprudent zeal of Va- 
lens, who, inteiSperately promoting the cause of Ari- 
anism, invited a swarm of enemies upon the empire 
who, in the end, entirely subverted it. These were 
the Groths, a people origmally inhabiting the country 
ci Scandinavia, which the ancient authors have termed 
the nursery of the human race ; officina humani gene* 
ris. Montesquieu accounts for those prodigicnis inun- 
dations from the Nordi, which argue an astonishing 
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poptilousness of those countries which sent them out, 
by saying, "that the violence of the Romans had 
forced the people of the South to retire to the North,** 
and that they now regorged upon the empire ;* but 
we know of no yiolences equal to the production of 
that effect, and the barbarians who inraded the empire 
retained no traces of a southern origin, but showed, in 
their manners, customs, and laws, a genius and char- 
acter entirely their own and strongly distinct from that 
of the nations of the South. Some centuries before 
the Christian era, the Goths had emigrated from the 
North ; and some of their tribes, the Vandals, Heruli, 
and Lombards, had established themselves in Ger- 
many. In the second century, a vast body had fixed 
their resid^ice on the banks of the Faltis Mseotis ; and 
had thence extended their conquests with great rapidi- 
ty. Under the reign of Yalens, they took possession 
of the province of Dacia, and were distinguished by 
the appellation of Ostrogoths and Visi^ths, or East- 
em and Western Goths — the first inhabiting the coasta 
of the Euxine Sea, and toward the mouth of the 
Danube ; the latter dwelling along the banks of that 
river. They were a remarkable people; and theii 
manners, laws, government, and customs are highly 
deserving of parucular attention, as the great fountain 
from which the maimers and policy of all the Euro- 
pean nations are at this day derived. It will not, 
therefore, be impertinent to bestow some time in giv- 
ing a particular view of this people, which I shall do 
when I have broii^ht the Roman history to its period. 
Julian had despised these invaders, and the terror 
of his name had kept them quiet Airing his reign. 
Procopius, the cousin of Julian, had attempted to wrest 
the throne from Yalens, and obtained for that purpose 
the assistance of the Goths; but that emperor engaged 
them with success and compelled them to repass the 
Danube. Valentinian, in the meantime, engaged with 

* Mont., Grand, et Dlcad.^ chap. zvi. 
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dbe Aleaianni in Grennaiij, died upon that expedition, 
and wad succeeded by Grratian, nis eldest son, who 
was then in the sixteenth year of his age. He had 
home the title of Augustus from his ninth year, and 
his right to the empire was not disfMited. The arm} 
joined with him his brother, Valentinian IL, an infant 
four years old. The youth and inexperience of Gxatian 
led nim in the begmnin^; of his rei£;n to authorize 
some tyxannical and cruel acts, which appeared con- 
trary to his natural dispositicm. Valens, in the mean- 
time, in th€ East filled the empire with daily examples 
x)f Yice and tyranny. He was detested by lus 'subjects, 
and consequently exposed to frequent conspiracies, 
which, in their punishment, gave fresh display to his 
sanguinary disposition. ^ 

While the Eastern empire thus ^oaned under a 
vicious prince, a new race of barbarians came down 
from the North in a resistless torrent, which affected 
almost every quarter of Europe. These were the 
Huns, a race o[ Tartars or Siberians — unknown till 
then by the European nations; though they had long 
before that period been the terror of the Chinese, who 
' are supposed to have built their famous wall to defisnd 
theniselves from their invasions. 

The occasion of this irruption into Europe appears 
to have been a civil war among themselves, in which 
the vanquished party were driven to the South. The 
Goths, a comparatively civilized people, looked upon- 
the Huns as monsters ; they fled before them. The 
Visigoths, who were first attacked, entreated the Ro- 
mans to receive them into their dominions. Valens, 
who was no politician, was flattered by their request, 
and immediately granted them a settlement in Thrace. 
The Ostrogoths next appeared, and demanded the 
same protection. Valens now besan to fear the con- 
sequences of harbouring such a nimtitude of stranpors, 
and he refused their demand ; but the frontiers of the 
empire being ill defended, the Ostrogoths, disoregarding 
his refusal, passed forward without opposition, ana 
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orerpowered Thrace like a deluge. Valens hastihr 
concluded a peace with ^por, the Persian, to march 
to the defence of that prorince; hut he had discharged 
the greatest part of the olli troops, trusting that these 
very invaders would he the defence of the empire: hia 
army was raw and undisciplined. Fritifi^em, king- of 
the Groths, cut theih to pieces in the hatueof Adriano- 
^e, and Valens himself perished m the engagentent. 
These northeim strangers were now unresisted. They 
ravaged Achaia and Pannonia ; the considerahe towns 
idone holding out against them, and these only hecause 
they lnufifw not the art o£ hesieging. 

Gratian, in this critical juncture, arriving at Coii- 
stantinople, assumed Theoaosius, an ahle general, for 
his colleague in the empire, who was, in eyery sense, 
worthy of his dignity. To great courage and uE^g^ 
nanimity, Theodosius joined an honourahle and virtu- 
ous dispiosition ; though, as a Christian empercnr, his 

'character has, of course, heen aspersed hy Pagan hia* 
torians. He enacted many excellent laws. His reli- 
gious zeal perhaps trans^rted him too far ; certakily 
some of the laws which he framed against heretics 
axe rigorous in the extreme. Gratian, his coUeague, 
was equally zealous, and yet more imprudent. He 
provoked the Pagans hy persecution and the destmo* 
tion of their tempdes, so that he became, firom that 
cause alone, an object of hatred to the ginaatest part 

*- of his subjects. 

Upon the death of Gratian, his infant son, Valenti-' 
nian II., succeeded to the Western empire, which was, 
in the meantime, governed by Theodosius as his guar- 
dian. This prince, who obtained and who deserved th« 
epithet of greats ruled the empire for eighteen years 
with ccmsummate ability. He was at first obliged to 
yield the government of Britain and the Gauls to the 
prefect of Maximus, who had obtained the absolute 
rommand of the troops in those provinces, and, confi- 
dent of his powers, had demanded a share of the em- 
pire. This «0QcessicA emboldened Maximus to aim 
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at the sorereignty of the whole. He inyaded Italy, 
and took possession of Rome, while the yoaxig Valen- 
tinian, with his mother Justina, fled for refuge to 
Thessalonica. But Theodorans maicUng against the 
asnrper, defeated him in a decisive engagement in 
Buinonia, and allowed him to be massamd by the 
Tictorious troops. Yalentinian was thus restored to 
the sovereignty of the West by the arms of his guar- 
dian. Bat the young prince soon after fell a sacrifice 
to the treason ol one ot his generals, Arbogastes; and 
Theodosius, defeating Arbc^iastes, remained sole em- 
peror of the East and West. 

The character of this prince was worthy of the best 
ages of the Roman state. The wisdom of the laws 
or Theodosius procured him the esteem and affection 
of his subjects ; the success of iiis arms kept in terror 
the surrounding barbarians. His domestic character 
was amiable and respectable, though sullied at times 
by an intemperance of passion which led him into 
some acts of inhumanity, for which, in his cool mo> 
ments, he suffered the keenest remorse. Under a se- 
lies of princes like Theodosius, the* Roman empire 
might have once more regained its ancient dignity and 
splendour ; but the weakness of his successors blasted 
all those pleasing expectations. 

The reign of Theodosius was the era of the down- 
fall of the Pagan rdigion in the Roman empire, 
and the full establishment of Christiamty. As this 
great revokitiim in human affairs is of the utmost im- 
portance^ in far more than a mere political point of 
view, we shall consider it at some length in the 
eeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Establishment of'ChriBtiamiy in the Empiin. 

A TH0B0U6H acquaintance with the history of the 
world and the state of mankind at the time of >onr 
Saviour's birth has led the wisest and most enlight- 
ened inquirers to conclude, that the Almighty having 
designed to illuminate the world by a reyelation, there 
was no period at which it was more certainly required 
than that in which it was actually sent ; nor could 
any concurrence of circumstances have been mcrie &- 
Yourable for its extensive dissemination, than that 
which took place at the time of our Saviour's mission. 
A great part of the known world was at this time un- 
der the dominion of the Romans, and subject to all 
those grievances which are the inevitable result of a 
svstem of arbitrary power. Yet this circumstance of 
tne union of so many nations into one great Empire 
was of considerable advantage for the propagation and 
advancement orChristianity : for that spirit of civili- 
zation which nations, hitherto sunk in barbarism, de- 
rived from an intercourse with a refined and liberal 
people, was favourable to the diffusion of a religion 
which was founded in an extension of the social feel- 
ings ; tnat is to say, in universal charity and b^ievo- 
lence. These nations were, previous to this, sunk in 
the grossest superstition. The pagsui religion had no 
influence toward refining or improving the morals of 
mankind. The only attributes which distioguished 
the heathen gods from the race of ordinary men were 
their power and their immortality. They were en- 
dowed with the same passions as human creatures, 
and those distinguishing attributes of power and im- 
mortality served, in general, only to extend the meas- 
ure and the enormity of their vices. The exam^a 
of their gods was, therefore, an incentive to nice in- 
stead of virtue ; and those rites with which many oi 
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tbem were worshipped, and which were conceiTed to 
be peculiarly acceptable to them, were often the groa 
Best violaticms not only of decency but of kumanUy. 

The philosophy too of the paean worid was but ill 
calculated to supply the place of religion in the refine- 
ment of morals. The doctrines of Epicurus, which 
were highly prevalent at the time oi the birth of 
Christ, by representing pleasure as the chief good, by 
imposing no restraint on the indulgence of the pas- 
sions, and limiting aU happiness to the enjoyments of 
the present life, tended to corrupt and degrade human 
nature to a rank little superior to that S the brutes. 
Next to the Epicurean system, the doctrines most 
prevalent at that time were those of the new Acade* 
my, yery different from those of the old Academy 
founded by Plato. The new Academies asserted the 
impossibihty of arriving at truth, and held it en- 
tirely a matter of doubt whether vice or virtue were 
preferable. These opinions evidently struck at the 
toundation not cmlyof religion, but of morality: and 
as to the other sects, although the PlAtonists, the 
Stoicsj and the disciples of Aristotley made the belief 
of a God a part of their philosophy, and some of them 
— as, for example, the <S^oicj— entertained sublime 
ideas wit^ regard to the nature of virtue and the dig- 
nity of man, yet the austerity of their doctrines, and 
mdeed the incomprehensibility of many of their tenets, 
gave them but few followers m comparison with the 
popular sects of the Epicureans and new Academies.* 

* But not only was this the situation of the pagan world 
even the Jews themselves at this period were a most <x>iTuptea 
and degenerate people. That law which they had receiyed 
firom Crod they had vitiated by the intermixture of heathen 
doctrines, and ceremonies borrowed from Ihe pagans; while 
their doctors dissented from the opinions of each other in the 
most essential articles, such as the literal or fi^rative inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures the temporal or the spiritual author- 
itjr of the promised MeHsiah, the materiality or spirituality of 
tfie soul i in short, Judaism itself was so much corrupted ot 
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At no |«riod, therefore, <^ the history of the -world 
did mankind stand more in need of a svq;>erior li^ht to 
dispel the mists of error, and to point out the path of 
tnie religion and of virtue, than at that great eraiv^hea 
the Meuidh appeared upon earth. The propagatioa 
of a new idigion, which thus strongly opposed itself 
not only to the prevailing passions and haoits of man- 
kind, hut to established and revered s^tems of piiilo»- 
ophy, could not ^siil to encounter a violent and ohsti- 
nateoppositioD. Let us take a short progressiTe view 
of the state of the church in the four fist centuries 
from its institution. 

The severe persecutions which the first Christians 
underwent from the Romans, who had then acquired 
the soverdgnty of the greatest part of the known 
world, have been reckoned a singular exception to 
that spirit of toleration which this enlightened people 
showed for the various systems of idolatrous worship 
different from their own which they found prevailing 
Jn the countries which they conquered ; but this may 
be very easily accounted for : the Romans showed a 
spirit of toleration to the religious opinions of other 
nations, because th^ found nothing in these which 
aimed at the subversion of their own religion, nor any* 
thing of that zeal of making converts which so remark- 
ably distinguished the votaries of Christianity. The 
religion of the Romans was inseparably interwoven 
with their system of government. The Christians, by 
exposing the absurdities of their system of worship, in 
effect undermined the fabric of their political constitu- 
tion ; and hence they were not without reason consid- 
ered by the Rcnnans as 9. dangerous body of men, 
whom it became the interest of the empire to suppress 
and exterminate. Hence those opprobrious epithets 
with which th^ have been stigmatized by the Homan 

disjB^uised, that it had become a source of national discord and 
division among its own votaries, as well as the object of ab- 
horreaoe and contempt tor the pagan world. 
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niterS; and hence those cruel persecadoiis whieh thcf 
J&derwent &om the emperors and their depatiea in the 
^ovinces. 

in the first century after the death of Christ, the 
mi^erors Nero and Domitian exercised aeainst the 
Christians aJl that sanguinary cruelty iniieh pre* 
eminently distinguished their chamctcta; and the 
aun^ber of martyrs whose names are recorded to hare 
suffered in those persecutions, though suspected to be 
exaggerated mucn beyond the truth, was yet extreme* 
ly ^eat. These were, no doubt, chieflr men of some 
eminence, whose consideration and autnority with the 
bwer ranks of people, made them to be regarded as 
peculiarly dangerous, or whose wealth offerea a tempt* 
mg object to the avarice of the Roman goremors. 

£ut, under all these discouragonents, Christianitv 
made a most rapid and wonderful progress, througn 
the power and efficacy of its first teachars, those holy 
men to whom the Messiah himself had ^ven in charge 
the enunciation of his religion to mankind. 

There is no subject which has afibrded greater con- 
troversy than the ascertainment of that external form 
which our Saviour is supposed to have given to the 
primiuve church, or that method which was instituted 
tor its government. While the supporters of the Ro- 
man Catholic Faith maintain, that it was our Sa- 
viour's intention that the whole Christian church 
should form one body, which was to be governed by 
St. Peter and his successors — the doctors of the churcn 
of England deny the evidence c^ any divine institution 
of a supreme perpetual liead : but refer to the Afos' 
ties the nomination of Bishops, or Ministers, presioing 
oyer a certain district, whom the civil authority, and 
regulations of good policy, afterward subjected to a 
Metropolitan^ a Patriarch, at an Archbishop. The 
Presbyterians again affirm, that it was the mtoition 
of th^ great Author of Christianity that all ministers 
and teachers of the Gospel should be upon a level of 
perfect equality. To these three opinions a fourth 
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may be added, smd this is, that neither Ohnst nor Ida 
Apostles have laid down any certain or precise system 
of church government ; but, confining their precepts 
to the pure doctrines of religion, have left all Chris* 
tian associations to regulate the government of their 
churches in that manner which is best adapted to the 
spirit of their political constitutions, and to the Tary- 
ing state of mankind in difitrent ages or periods of 
society. 

About the middle of the second century, we find 
that the Books of the New Testament had been col« 
lected into one volume, and were received as a canon 
of faith in all the Christian Churches. This selectioo 
of the inspired books from the conix>ositions of many 
ministers or teachers of Christianity, who had written 
in imitation of their style and had recorded the acts 
of our Saviour and his Apostles, is supposed to have 
been made by«some of the early Fathers of the church. 
The four Gospels, it is generally believed, had been 
collected during the lifetime of St. John. The Books 
of the Old Testament had been translated from the 
Hebrew into Greek by the orders of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, in the year 285 before Christ* 

* The most ancient account we have of this Septuagint 
translation of the Bible is from Aristeas, an officer in the 
guards of Ptolemy Philadelphus, at the time when it was 
completed. He informs us that Ptolemy, being desirous of 
formms a very great library at Alexandria, employed Deme- 
trius Phalereus, a noble Athenian, to procure from difierent 
nations all books of any reputation that were among them. 
Demetrius informed him that the Jews were posaeemd of a 
most extraordinary volume, containing the ancient history of 
that people, and the ordinances of their lawgiver Moses, which 
he represented as a singular curiositv. Ptolemy immediately 
sent to Jerusalem to procure this volume, and, being desirous 
of understanding its contents, he requested of E^azer the 
High Priest to send him six elders of each of the tribes, men 
of lidelitv and ability, to translate it into the Greek laasuage j 
in consideration of which favour, he aneed to set at liberty 
all the Jewish captives, to the amount of a hundred and twen- 
ty thousand, whom his father Ptolemy Soter ht|d iedao«d to 
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As the Christian leli^on was receired, at first, by 
many firom the conyiction of its truth from eztemaJ 
eridence, and without a due examination of its doc- 
trines, it was not surprising that 'many who cidled 
themselves Christians should retain the doctrines of a 
{vevailing philosophy to which ther had been accus* 
tomed, and endeaTour to accommodate these to the 
system of revelation which they found in the sacred 
volumes. Such, for example, were the Christian 
Gnostics, who intermixed the doctrines of the oriental 
philosophy conceminjg^ the two separate principles, a 
good and an evil, with the precepts of Christianity 
and admitted the authority of Zoroaster, as an in- 
qiired personage, equally with that of Jesus Christ. 
Such, likewise, were the sect of the Ammonians, who 

slavery. The request was granted ; a maenificent copy of the 
Old Testament, written in letters of gold, and Btttnty'tw6 
learned men, were sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria, where 
they were received with the utmost respect, and lodged in a 
palace prepared for their reception. 

In modem times, Dupin, Frideaux, and others, have en- 
deavoured to discredit many of the circumstances enumerated 
by Aristeas ; but all agree m the main fact, that a translation 
of the books of the Old Testament was made into Greek un- 
der Ptolemy Philadelphus, and lodged in the A^exandrins 
library. . • 

For four hundred jrears this translation was in high estima- 
tion with the Jews ; it was read in their synagogues in pref- 
erence to the Hebrew, and that even in Jerusalem and Judea. 
But when they saw that it was equally valued by the Ghris- 
tians, they became jealous of it, and employed Aquila, a 
heathen proselyte to the Jewish religion, to make a new 
translation, which he comi)leted about a. d. 128. In this 
work, Aquila took care to give such a turn to all the ancient 
prophecies relating to the Messiah, that they should not ap- 
ply to Jesus Christ : and other translations on the same in- 
HOtous principle were made by Svmmachus and Theodotion. 

Those who desire more particular accounts of the Septua- 
#int translation may consult Prideaux' Connexions, part 2^ 
b. L ; Hody de ^ibliorum Textibus ; Owen's Inquiry into the 
Septuamnt vg:8ion8; Blair's Lectures on the Canon; and 
Uichaelis's Introduction to the New Testan«nt. 
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vainlir endeayoured to reconcile together the o{miiotu 
of all the different schools of the pagan philosophy, 
and attempted, with yet greater absurdity, to accom- 
modate all these to the doctrines of Christianity. 
From this confusion of the pap^ philoso{)hy with the 
plain and simple doctrines of the Christian religion, 
the church, in this period of its infant state, sunered 
in a most essential manner. The Christian doctors 
began now to introduce that subtle and obscure em- 
ditioD which tends to perplex and bewilder, instead 
of enlie[hteDing the understanding. The effect of this 
in inyolving religion in all the peiplezity of the scho- 
lastic philosophy, and thus removmg its doctrines be- 
ycmd the comprehension of the mass of mankind, w:as, 
with great justice, condemned by many of the wisest 
fathers of the church ; and hence sprung those invet- 
erate and endless controversies between faith and 
reason, religion and philosophy, whi(5h began at that 
early period, and have, unfortunately, continued to the 
present day. 

About the middle of the second caitury, the Greek 
churches be^n to unite into general associations; the 
whole churches of a province forming one body, and 
Agreeing to be governed by general rules of discipline^ 
^hich were ccmcerted and framed by a council of the 
elders, or deputies from each particular church. These 
dssemblies the Greeks termed Syntxis, and the Latin 
churches, following the same example, .termed these 
l^eneral meetings Concilia ; and the rules of discipline 
there enacted were called Canons. As it was neces* 
£ary for the maintenance of order in these assembUea 
that some person of authority should preside, the right 
of presiding was conferred, by an election of the several 
bishops, either upon some one of themselvies posses- 
sing eminent virtue or abilities, or, not improbably, on 
the person who had the most extensive church or dio* 
cess ; and hence arose the right of the Metropolitans. 
A short time after, we find a superior order in the 
church, who legulated ecclesiastical matters over a 
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I jrhole kingdom, or rather a district, uf the -Christian 
V froiAd : these were styled Patriarchs ; and hy-and-by, 
in the ordinary course of policy, a subordination took 
(ilace eren among these, and the Bishop of Rome was 
generally acknowledged in the ri^ht of his predecessor, 
St Peter, as the head, or chief, of the Patriarchs. We 
shall see afterward how this Patriardi, by adding 
temporal power and authority to spiritual, contrired to 
maintain a supreme ascendancy, not only over all ec- 
clesiastical persons, but civil goyemors and sorereign 
princes. 

In the meantime, however, the Christian church 
was still considered, by the Roman emperors, in a hos- 
tile point of view. Even Trajan forgot, at times, the 
humanity of his character ; and numbers of the Chris- 
tians, in his reign and in that of his successor Adrian, 
were, under the pretence of a i>olitical necessity, sub- 
jected to all the rage of ^uogoinary persecution : nor 
was this intolerant zeal abated under those excellent 
princes the Antonines ; and, in the succeeding reign oi 
'Oererus, the whole provinces of the empire were 
stained with the blooa of the Christian martyrs. 

La the third century, the Christian church enjo^red 
greater tranquillity ; but this was owing less to a stpirit 
of humanity in the Roman emperors, than to particu- 
lar political circumstances, and chiefly to the short, 
violent, and turbulent reigns of many of those who 
swayed the sceptre. 

The Christian doctrines were not i^Eiore vigorously 
combated b]^ the secular arm, than by the pens of the 
heathen pfaalosophers. Porph3rry, a Syrian by birth, 
and a man of great abilities, wrote a long and most 
laborious work against Christianity ; and Philostratus, 
aae of the most eminent rhetoricians of that age, con- 
trived a new methtMl of attack, which was by drawing 
artful comparisons between the life and doctrines of 
Christ and those of the ancient philosophers. These 
attacks, however, were, on the whole, rather service- 
able than dangerous to the cause of Christianity, since 

III. — M 
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they exated the zeal and abilities c^ manr of the 
ablest Fathers of the church to ddend its doctrines, 
and oppose, by their writings, the maleyolent dSbrts 
of its enemies. The works of Ori^en— of IHonvsins, 
bishop of Alexandria — ^and of Cypnan, bishop oi Car- 
thaffe — are read at this day with much pleasure and 
profit ; and, at the time they were written, contributed, 
m a most eminent degree, to the advancement of re- 
ligion. It must, however, be observed, with regard 
to the works of Origen, that from one idea of his re- 
garding the interpretation of the Scriptures, he exposes 
the Christian religion to be contaminated by every ex« 
travagance of the human brain. It was his notioQ 
that the Scriptures ought not always to be literally in- 
terpreted ; and even where the literal sense was to be 
received, as in historical facts, that there was always 
a mystical and hidden meaning which these were in- 
tended to ccmvey. It is easy to perceive, that as this 
leaves room for the utmost latitude of conjecture with 
regard to these hidden meanings, nothing could be 
more dangerous than the allowance of sucn mode of 
interpretation, and accordingly, it was productive of 
innumerable errors and dissensions. Ohristianity, 
however, on the whole, made the most rapid progress ' 
in the third century. A ^eat part of die Gauls, of 
Germany, and of Britain, had now received the light* 
of the gospel. 

In the fourth century, the Christian religion was al- 
ternately persecuted and cherished by the Koman em- 
perors. Under Diocletian, there was, for many years, 
a most sanguinary persecution, which arose less from 
a spirit of cruelty in that emperor than from the easi- 
ness of his temper in giving way to the persuasions of 
his son-in-law, Gralerius, and the remonstrances of the 
heathen priests. 

The church, we have seen, was restored to tran- 
quillity by the accession of Constantine the Great, 
whose zeal for the propagation of Christianity, in the 
latter part of kis reign, was as ardent — and, as some 
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hare thought, as intemperate — ^as that of its enemies 
for its destruction. His three sons, Constantinc . Con- 
stantins, and Constans, without the genius or their 
ikther, inherited his relifions principles, and were ao 
tire in the extirpation of paganism and the promotion 
of Christianity. 

We have seen how fijeat was the reverse under the 
sncceediDg reign of Juuan : genius, learning, philoso- 
phic moderati(xi, heroic valour on the one hand, su- 
perstitious credulitjr, bigotry, *and hjrpocrisy, on the 
other, composed this singularly inconsistent character. 
The methods which he took to undermine the Chris- 
tian religion, we have observed, were dictated by the 
most consummate policy and artifice. His attempts 
to reform the pagan worship, and his depriving me ' 
Christians of the common privileges of citizens and 
of the benefit of the laws, were more fatal to the cause 
ti religion than any other species of persecution. The 
succeeding emperors, Valentinian L, Valens, Gratian, 
and Valentinian II., contributed in a great degree to 
heal those wounds which Christianity had suffered 
from the attacks of Julian ; but it was reserved for 
Theodosius to put a final period to the pagan supersti- 
tion in the Roman empire. 

In the history of the numan mind there are no events 
more deserving of attention than the rise and falhof 
popular su|>erstitions. As the polytheism, which had 
80 loiig mamtained its authority over the Roman em- 
pire, came to a final period at the time o[ which we 
now treat, it is worth our while to bestow some con- 
8iderati<m upon an event of that magnitude and im- 
pnrtance. The structure of the pagan religion in the 
Roman empire was so interwoven with its political 
constitution, as to possess a very strong hold on th^ 
minds of the people. 

From the age of Numa to the reign of Gratian, the 
Bomans preserved the regular succession of the seve- 
fal colleges of the sacerdotal order.''' Fifteen pontifib i 
* Gibbon's Roman Hist, eh. 28. 
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exercised snpreme jarisdictioii over all things and per* 
ions that were consecrated to the seryipe of tne gods, 
and determined all qnesticms with regard to religion. 
Fifteen anffurs observed the face of the heayens, and 
determined the success of the most important enter- 
prises, according to the Bisht of birds. Fifteen keep- 
ers oi' the Sibylline bo^s consulted the records 
of future events. Six vestals guarded the sacred fire. 
Seven epulos prepared the table of the gods, conducted 
the solemn processions^ and regulated the ceremonies 
of the annual festivals. The Jlamens of Jupiter, of 
Mars, and Quirinus, were considered as the ministers 
of the tutelar gods of Rome. The king of the sacrifi- 
ces represented the person of Numa and of his suoces- 

^ sors in the religious functions, which could be per- 
formed only by royal hands. The confraternities of 
the Salians and the Lupercals practised the most ridio- 
cdoas rites, by way ot recommending themselves to 
the favour of the gods. The authority which the Bo- 
man priests had formerly obtained in the councils of 
the republic was gradually weakened by the estab- 
lishment of the imperial dignity, and by the rensoval 
of the seat of the empire ; but the veneration of tbeir 
sacred character was still protected by the laws and 
manners of their country, and they still continued, 
more especially the college of pontiffs, to exercise in 
the capitol, and sometimes in the provinces, the rights 
of their ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. They re^ 
ceived from the public revenue an ample salary^ whkh 
liberally supplied the splendour of the priesthood, and 
the expenses of the religious worship of the state; as 
the service pf the altar was not incompatible with the 
command of armies, the offices of poitiff or of augur 
were aspired to by the most illustrious of the Romans. 
Cicero, as well as Pliny, acknowledge that the office 
of augur was the height of their anmition. Even the 
Christian emperors did not refuse this ancient o^ce 

t of the highest dignity, but accepted like their prede- 
«^8ors, d[ the robe and ensigns of Po7U\fes nuunmiA 
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Gntiaii was the first who rejeeted those profane m- 
ugnia. He applied to the service of the state or of 
the church the revenues of the priests and vestals, 
abolished their honours and immunities, and thus un* 
dermined the ancient &bric of Roman superstition, 
which had subsisted for eleven hundred years. Psp 
ganism was still, however, the constitutional religion 
of the senate. The temple in which they assemBled 
was adorned by the statue and altar of Victory — a map 
jestic female standio^ on a ^lobe, with flowing 
garments, expanded wmgs, and m her hand a crown 
of laureL The senators continued to take their solemn 
initiatory oaths upon the altar of the goddess, till this 
ancient monument was removed from its pedestal by 
the emperor Constantius. Julian had restored the 
altar of Victory ; and G-ratian once more abolished it, 
though he spared the public statues of the gods which 
were in the temples of the city. In ue time of 
Theodoaus, a majority of the senate voted an applica- 
tion to the emperor to rest<»3e the altar and statue of 
Victory ; and uie cause of paganism was artfully and 
eloquently pleaded by the senator Symmachus, as that 
of Christianity by the celebrated Ambrose, archbishop 
of Milan. 

The dispute was managed on both sides with great 
ability. The argument of Symmachus was certainly 
the best that coiud be brought in support of his cause ; 
he balances the certain effects of an adherence to an- 
cient customs with the uncertain consequences of in- 
novation. If, says he, the past ages or the Roman 
state have been crowned with glory and prosperity — . 
if the devout pec»)le have obtained the blessings they 
solicited at the altars of the gods— is it not advisable 
to persevere in the same salutary practices, rather than 
risk the unknown ^dan^ers that may attend rash inno- 
* vations ? The reasonmg was plausible. But the ar- 
guments of ambrose had a more solid foundation ; he 
exposed the futility of that blind and indolent maxim 
that all innovations are dangerous ; he reprobated that 
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absurd Teneiaticfi for antiquityy which would not only 
mamtain mankind in childhood and ignorance, but 
discourage every improrement of science, and replunge 
xhe human race into their original barbarism. After 
remoTinff that veil which shut out the light, he dia> 
played the beauty and excellence of the Christian syi^ 
tern, and finally prevailed, to the conviction of me 
senators, a^;ainst the able advocate of paganism. In 
a full meetmg of that order, the question was solemn^ 
Iv proposed by Theodosius, whether the worship of 
Jesus Christ or of Jupiter should be the religion of the 
Romans. Jupiter was degraded and condemned by a 
lar^e majority. The decrees of the senate which pro* 
scribed the worship of idols were ratified by the een* 
eral consent of the people. The citizens nocked to 
the churches to receive the sacrament of baptism, and 
the temples of the pagan deities were abandoned to 
ruin and contempt. 

The downfall of paganism in the capital was soon 
followed by its extkpation in the provinces. Theodo* 
sius began by prohibiting sacrifices ; and lest the ten>* 
pies should incite to the celebration of ancient cere* 
monies, he ordered them to be shut. But the zeal of 
the bishops and fathers of the church exceeded their 
commission : they marched at the head of numerous 
bands of their new proselytes, and determined to abol* 
ish every remnant of idolatry by levelling the tempk»i 
with the ground. Happily, the skill and sc^dity wi^ 
which many of those ancient buildm^ had been con* 
structed preserved them from absomte ruin; a few 
likewise were saved by being converted into Christian 
churches. The temple of Serapis, at Alexandria, in m 
part of which was the celebrated library of the Ptol* 
emys, was one of the most magnificent structures of 
the East. Theophilus, the bishop of Alexandria, had 
determined its downfalL The priests took arms in 
defence of their god, but were finally overpowered b¥ 
the strength of numbers; the temple was ransackea 
the library pillaged and destroyed, and the awM statot 
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of the god himself underwent the general fate. The 
catastrophe of Serapis is eloquently described by G^ib- 
bon. A great number of plates of different metals, 
artificially joined together, composed the majestic Ag-^ 
ure ci the deity, who touched on either side the waua 
of the sanctuary. The a8i>ect of Serapis, his sittinff 
posture, and the sceptre which he bore in his 1^ hand, 
were extremely similar to the ordinary representations 
of Jupiter. It was confidently reported, that if any 
impious hand should dare to violate the majesty of the 
god, the heavens and the earth would instantly re- 
turn to their original chaos. An intrepid soldier, ani- 
mated hv zeal, and armed with a weighty batde<ixe, 
ascended the ladder — and even the Christian multi- 
tude expected with some anxiety the event of the 
combat. He aimed a vigorous stroke against the 
dieek of Serapis ; the cheek fell to the ground ; the 
thunder was still silent, and both the heavens and the 
earth continued to preserve their accustomed order and 
tranquiUitj^. The victorious sddier repeated his blows ; 
the huge idol was overthrown and oroken in pieces, 
and the limbs of Serapis were i^nominiously dragged 
through the streets otAlexandria. His mangled car- 
cass was burnt in the amphitheatre, amid the shouts 
of the populace ; and many peroons attributed their 
conversion to this discovery of the impotence of the 
tutelar deity. After the fall of Serapis some hopes 
were entertained by the Pagans that the indignation 
of the gods would be expressed by the refusal of the 
Nile's annual inundation ; but the waters began to 
swell with most unusual rapidity. They now com- 
forted themselves that the same indignation was to be 
expressed by a deluge ; but were mortified to find at 
last that the inundation brought with it no other than 
its usual salutary and fertilizmg effects.* 

* The Egyptians remarked, that when the Nile did not rise 
to the height of twelve cubits, a famine wks generally the cqn- 
■eqiienc^— as was likewise the ease when it rose above six* 
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Theodosius was too good a politician to adopt a 
persecuting system. The temples, it is true, were 
shut up, sacrifices prohibited, and idols destroyed ; but 
Btill the ancient opmicois were entertained and toler- 
ated : no uniyersal conformity was requisite, and the 
civil and military honours of the empire were bestowed 
without distincti(Hi on Chhstians and on pagans. The 
utmost freedom was allowed in speech and in writing 
on the subject of religion, as is evident by what re- 
mains of tne works of Zozimus, Eunapios, and othor 
teachers of the Platonic school, who attacked Christi- 
anity with the utmost virulence. There was great 
wisaom in this conduct of Theodosius. Paganism fell 
by a rapid, yet by a sentle decline ;' and twenty-eight 
years after the death of Theodosius, the vestiges of 
the ancient religion were scarcely discernible in the 
Boman empire. 

A superstition, m many respects as absurd and ir- 
rational, began to pollute the Christian church in 
those ages, and still ccxituiues to maintain a very 
extensive influence. This was the worship of saints 
and relics. At Kome, the bones of St. Peter and St 
Paul— or rather what were believed to be such — ^welre 
removed from their graves one hundred and fifty yeafs 
after their death, and deposited in magnificent shrines. 
In the following ages, Constantinope, which could 
boast no treasures of that kind withm her own walls, 
had recourse to the provinces, and acquired firom them 
the supposed bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. 
Timothy, after these had been dead for three hundred 
years. But these sacred treasures were appropnated 
solely. to the churches of the capitals of tne empire ; 
other cities and their churches borrowed portions of 
these older relics ; and where they had not interest to 
procure these, their priests had dexterity to discover 
relics of their own. It was easier for the vulgar mind 

teen cubits. The register of the river was a well within ths 
tempU of Serapis, at Memphis. * 
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to aoproach in prayer the image, or simply the idea 
of A holy man — one who had heen on earth sahject to 
like passions with themselves — than to raise their im- 
aginations to the tremendous and incomprehensible 
nature of the Supreme Power : hence the prayers to 
saints, vad the peculiar devotion to one out of ma- 
ny — as he to whom most frequent court was paid 
would be naturally held to take the greatest interest 
in the welfare of nis votary. 

As the objects of reli^on were become more famil- 
iar to the imagination, it was not wonderful that such 
rites and ceremonies should be introduced as were 
best fitted to affect the senses of the vulgar. The 
pjompous pageantry of the pa^n superstition was soon 
rivalled by that of the Christian ; and as the polythe- 
ism of the former found a parallel in the numerous 
train of saints and martyrs of the latter, the supersti- 
tions and absurd ceremonies of both came very soon 
to have a near resemblance. 

The attachment of the pagan s^tems of philoso* 
]>hy, particularly the Platonic, which found its vota- 
ries among many of the Christian doctors at this pe- 
riod, led to a variety of innovations in point of doc- 
tnne, which in a little time acquired so deep a root as 
to be considered as essential parts of the Christian sys- 
tem. Such, for example, was the notion of an inter- 
mediate state, in wluch the soul was to be puiified by 
fire from the corruptions and vices of the flesh : hence 
also the celibacy of the priests, and various other no- 
tions which yet prevail in the church of Rome, and 
have in the minos of the people acquired from time 
an equal authority with tne express institutions of 
the gospel. 

With regard to the celibacy of the priests, we know 
that in the primitive church ail the orders of the clergy 
were allowed to marry.* It was, however, thought, 
that as abstinence and mortification was a Christian 

. '^ 1st Epistle to Timothy, dkiiL 
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duty, there was more sanctity and virtue in celibacy 
than in wedloja^ 

Monastic institutions had likewise their origin in 
the fourth century, the most destructire species of su- 
perstition that ever took hold of the minds of mankinds 
^ut of these and of their progTess---of the diy^sities of 
their orders, and of theu: rapid increase over all the 
Christian kingdoms, we shall afterward treat more at 
large, in our account of the state of the church in the 
age of Charlemagne. 

In our next chapter we shall pnrsne the outlines of 
the history of the Komans, to the entire extinction* of 
the empire of the west — a period which finishes the 
delineation of ancient histoiy* 



CHAPTER V. 

Last period of the Roman History — ^Arcadius and Honorim >• 
Theodosius II.— His Code of Laws — Atdla— Progress of 
the Goths — Grothic Kingdom of Italy. 

We have now arrived at the last period of the empire 
in the west, when everything tending irresistibly to 
decline prognosticated a speedy and absolute extinc- 
tion of the Koman name in those regions where it first 
was known. 

The barbarous nations, we have observed from fre- 
quent inroads, though most commcmly repulsed, had 
yet ^dually begun to establish themselves in the 
irontier provmces : we had remarked the progress they 
made in the reigns of Valentinian, Yaiens, Gratian, 
and Theodosius ; but at this period our attention was 
solicited to the consideration of an object of peculiar 
importance, the extinction of paganism in the Roman 
empire, and the full establishment of the ChristiaQ 
religion This great ev^oit naturally led to a brief re- 
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trospectire Tiew of the progreBB of Chrisdanitf during 
the four preceding centuries. We now proceed to a 
npid delmeatioa of this kst period of the histi^ of 
the Bomans — ^from the end of the reign of TheodosinSi 
to the &11 of the Weston Empire. 

Theodosiiis the Great, who, hy the death of Valei^ 
tiniaa 11., enjoyed the undiTided sovereignty of the 
em^es of the East and West, made a partition upon 
his death-bed between his two sons, Arcadius and no- 
nanus, assigned the Eastern empire to the former, and 
the Western to the latter.* At the time of the acces- 
sion of these princes, Arcadius was serenteen, and 
Honorius ten years of a^e. Their ministers were Ru- 
finus and Stilicho^ to whom Theodosius had intrusted 
the government during the nonage of his sons. Ro- 
finus, a man of no principle, but of great ambition, 
soon became jealous of an associate in power ; and in 
order to gratuy his mean ambition, he considered it a 
small matter to make a sacrifice of his country. 
Courting his own elevation in the public ruin,- he in- 
vited the barbarian nations to invade the empire.t 
The Huns were not slow in obeying the summoius. 
Thej poured down from Caucasus, and overspread in 
an mstant Armenia, Cappadoda, Cilicia, and Syria. 
A- band of the Groths at die same time, under the 
command of Alaric, made dreadful havoc in the prov- 

* The following was the division of the empire between 
these princes : I^norius had the soyereiKnty of Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain; with the provinces of Noricum, Panno- 
ma, and Dalmatia. Arcadius governed Tlirace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, and the whole oountry, from the Lower 
Danube to the confines of Persia and Jsthiopia. lUyrium 
was divided between the two princes. — Oibbon, Dediru and 
Fall, ch. 29. 

t That Rofinus carried on a treasonable correspondenoe 
with the barbarians^ has not, I believe, been directly proved s 
hat his frequent visits to the camp of the Gtoths, and the cir- 
enmstance of their sparing his estates amid the general deva^ 
tation, were considered as strong presumptive evidence of his 
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inces between the Adriatic and Ccmstantinople. Stilt- 
eho, the emperor'^ chief general, who was possessed * 
of excellent military abilities, made head agamst these 
barl^rians with considerable success; mitil, by the 
infamous machination of his rival Rufinns, the greater 
part of his troops were compelled to leave their com- 
mander, and purposely called ofif upon another service, 
St the very eve of an engagement with Alaric, which, 
in all probability, would have given the Romans a 
decisive victory. Stilicho was obliged to retreat with 
precipitation; but this involuntary dishonour was 
amply revenged b^ his troops, who no sooner returned 
to tne Eastem capital, than, with furious indignation, 
they massacred Rufimus in the presence of the empe- 
f or Arcadius.* 

Alaric the Goth, in the meantime, ravaged G-reece, 
took the city of Athens, and, pouring down on the Pe- 
loponnesus, laid waste the whole country. He was 
again opposed by Stilicho, whose success was a see- 
ond time disappointed by the eunuch Eutropius, -who 
had succeeded Kufinus in his influence over the w^eak 
and dissolute Arcadius. This abandoned minion made 
a peace with Alaric, and even bestowed Tipon the 
Goth the government of eastern Illyria, under -which 
denomination was at that time comprehended the 
whole of Greece. How miserable must have heen 
the abasement of the eastem empire at this time, 
when the Groths had thus established themselves m- 
der the very walls of the capital ! 

The influence of the eunuch Eutropius was un- 
bounded with his sovereign ; but though courted, as 
we may suppose, like all other ministers, by the para- 
sites or the court, he was deservedly detested by the 
people. A striking monument of his fears from the 
popular odium, and the apprehension of undergoing 
^at fate which he merited, appears in that most 8afr> 

• A scene which is described by the poet Claudian (liU IL m 
Rufin.) in strong but horrid colours. 



{eioaiy of the Roman statutes, the law of Arcadius 

'tod Honorius for the punishment of those who should 

eonsinre the death of the emperor's ministers. A 
Itapical punishment was inflicted on the offender him- 
Um; it is declared that his children shall he perpetu- 
'«U]r infamous, incapahle of all inheritance, of all office 
itx employment; that they shall languish in want and 
[ibisery, so that life itseli shall he a punishment to 

fhem, and death a consolation.* Amid the other 
of Arcadius and Honorius, many of which are 
rkable for their clemency and moderation, this 
' lary statute would strike us with just surprise, 

rere it not known to have heen framed by the infa- 
ifnoaSsEutropius for the security of his own precarious 

authority, and as a shelter for himself against the 

public odium. 

Secure as he now imagined himself in the favour 
of his sovereign, and defended by the terror of his own 
uncontrolled authority, this base eunuch endeavoured 
to engross the whole power of the government. He 
caus^ the weak Arcadius to create him a Patrician, 
to honour him with the title of father to the emperor^ 
and at l^ogth to confer on him the consulship. His 
image, preceded by the fasces, was carried in triumph 
throfogh all the cities of the East, but was more gen- 
erall;^ saluted with hissing than applause. At length 
that insolence, which, in mean soius, is the usual at- 
tendant of undeserved elevation, so far transported 
him beyond the bounds of decorum, that, having af- 
fronted the emperessEudoxia, a high-spirited princess, 
she painted his character in such colours to her hus- 
band Arcadius, that he dismissed him from all his 
dignities, gave him up to the cries of the people, who 
demanded justice upon him as a traitor, ana caused 
him to be publicly beheaded. 

Arcadius, however, was not emancipated from his 

* Vt his deniqae perpetna instate sordcntibuB, sit et mors 
iolatiam et vita suppUcium.'-OMkjr. Jmt, L 9. tit. 8. 1. 6. 
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bonda&^e ; he only changed his governor : for G^inaus 
a Groth, the rival of Eutropias, and who had heen in? 
strumental in accelerating his downfall, succeeded to 
his whole power and influence. He would have 
proved a dangerous minister, as he aimed at nothing 
less than a declared share of the empire; hut his am^ 
hition was checked in the heginning of his career, for 
he lost his life in an attack made hy the Huns, in the 
neighbourhood of the Danube. 

Alaric, we observed, had obtained from Arcadius 
the sovereignty of Illyria. This ambitious prince was 
not so to be satisfied. His army proclaimed him king 
of the Visigoths, and he premred to penetrate into 
Italy, and take possession of Kome. He passed the 
Alps, and Rome trembled for her safety, but was pre-- 
served by the policy, or rather treachery of Stilicho^ 
who commanded the armies of Honorius. He drew 
Alaric into a negotiation, under the notion of giving 
him a settlement beyond the Alps, and then suddenly 
fell upon his army, while unsuspicious of an attack; 
Alaric was forced to return to Iliyria, but meditated a 
full and terrible revenge. 

On this occasion, Honorius celebrated at Kome a 
splendid triumph, and a monument was erected, re- 
cording, in the proudest terms, the etemal defeat of 
the Groths, Gatarum nationem in onme devum domitanu* 
But this vain eternity was bounded by the revolution 
of a very Tew months. 

The Gothic prince, at the head of an inunense 
army, appeared a^ajn in Italy, and determined to ove^ 
throw the capital of Honorius. Rome was panic* 
struck; — ^resistance appeared fruitless; and Sulieho 
exerted his political talents in negotiating a truce widi 
Alaric, for the payment of an immense sum of mcmey. 
Four thousand pounds weight of gold was the sum 
stipulated, on promise of which, Alaric returned Bgain 
into Illyria. This was the last public service of Stili" • 

• Mascou, Hist, of Anc. Germ., viii. 12* 
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cho; — the man who had repeatedly sared his ooontTy 
fiom destraction, fell a Yictim at last to the jealcusy 
of his contemptible sovereign, and to the madunationf 
of a rival, Olympius, who wished to supplant him in 
his power. He was beheaded by the mandate of H> 
noniis. The character and taloits of Stilioho are r^ 
eorded in the poems of Glaudian, whose genius de- 
senred to have been the omament of a better age. 
Alaric, soon after, made his demand for the promised 
tribute. It was contemptuously refused by Honorius, 
and the incensed G-oth again entered Italy, and with 
amazing celerity penetrated to the gates or Rome : he 
made himself master of the Tiber, cut off the city 
from all supply, both by land and water, and reduced 
it to such extremity, that deputies were sent by Ho- 
norius, who again purchased a cessation of hostilities 
for five thqusand pounds weight of gold and thirty 
thousand of silver; but to secure its payment, the 
Groth insisted that several of the principal citizens 
should put their children into his hands as hostages. 
On these terms Alaric a^in returned. 

The Alani, Suevi, and v andals, taking advantage of 
these disorders in the Western empire, passed the F^- 
renean mountains, and desolated all Spain, Their 
ravages were beyond imagination dreadful, and these 
calamities were aggravated by a pestilence and famine, 
which then raged with fury m that unhappy country. 
The barbarians divided the kingdom, and were no 
sooner settled in their possessions than, by a wonder- 
fiil reverse of character, they became a mild, humane, 
and industrious people. They were now known under 
tlie general denommation of Vandals. The Romans 
kept possession of that part of Spain now called New 
Castile, and the Vandals had all the rest of the king^ 
dom. 

Alaric now renewed his demand on Honorius for 
the stipulated sum; still it was refused, with equal 
perfidy and imprudence. The Goth had been too for- 
bearing ; his patience was at length exhausted, and 
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he laid siege to Rome for the third time, took the city, 
and abandoned it to be pillaged by his troops.* Still« 
however, he was humane in his revenge ; ne ordered 
his soldiers to be sparing of blood, he commanded that 
no senator should be put to death ; that the hcmour of 
die women should remain inviolate ; that the churches 
should b« sanctuaries to all who betook themselves to 
them for shelter — ^and that the public edifices should 
be Dreserved from destruction ; and these orders were 
faithfully obeyed. Alaric might have reigned in Italy, 
but his views extended now to Sicily, and to the cc»i- 
quest of Africa. For these sreat enterprises he was 
busied in preparation when he died suddenly, leaving 
for his successor, his brother Ataulj^us. The Groths 
had a custom of concealing the burying-place of their 
gjeat men. They turned aside the current of a small 
river, and dug a grave in the bed, there burying Alaric, 
and then returning the water to its course. 

Honorius, equsSly indolent and despicable as his 
brother Arcadius, was so far from seizmg the oppor- 
tunity of Alaric's death to regain the lost provinces of 
the empire, that he made a treaty with Ataulphus, 
and having broke it with his usual perfidy, the Goth 
was naturally provoked to further encroachments. 
Honorius was glad to purchase a peace by giving him 
some of those provinces which still remained to the 
Romans in Spam, together with his sister Flacidia in 
marriage. Tnus we see the Goths gradually uniting 
themselves with the empire, and acquiring a connex- < 
ion by the rights of blood with those dominions of 
which they aspired at the possession. Honorius, 
much about the same time, allowed to the Burgundi- 
ans, another tribe of northern barbarians, a just title ; 
to their conquests in Gaul. Ataulphus, the Groth, died | 
soon after, recommending to his brother and successor I 

* See a very minate and carious picture of the state of : 
Rome, and the manners of the Romans at this period, drawn . 
by Mr. Gibbon, chiefly from Ammianus Marcelunus (lib. xiv. 
e. 6| and lib. zzviii. c i.y—Gibbon's Rom, HisL ch. 31. 
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to presenre the friendly alliance they had fonned with 
the Romans. 

Meantime, Arcadius, in the East, was wholly ^oyem- 
ed by his emperess Eudoxia. This weak and dissolute 
prince died m the year 408, leaving the Eastern em- 
pire to his son Theodosius 11., a child of seven years 
of age. 

Pmcheria, the elder sister of Theodosius, on the 
death of her father, took the sole fi^ovemment of the 
empire, in the name of her infant brother. She was 
a prudent and intelligent princess. The Eastern em- 
pire enjoyed under her admmistrat ion, which the wedc- 
ness of her brother allowed to be of forty years* con- 
tinuance, all the blessings of good order and tranquil- 
lity.* 

At this time (the beiginning of the fifth century) in 
the west of Europe, is supposed to have been laid the 
foundation of the French monarchy by Fharamond. 
But of this, and the doubts attending the existence of 
thb prince, we shall afterward treat more particularly 
tinder the first period of modem history. Honorius 
died in the year 423. The death of a weak and of a 
vicious prince would, in former times, have been ac- 
counted a blessing, but the empire was now labouring 
under that universjed decay which was beyond a rem- 
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has been justly remarked that, notwithstanding 



* "Pulcheria," says Mr. Gibbon, ''alone discharged the 
important task of instracting her brother in the arts of eov- 
>rnntent, but her precepti may countenance some suspicion 
of hei capacity, or of the purity of her intentions. She taught 
him to maintain a grave and migestic deportment, to walk, to 
hold his robes, to seat himself on his throne in a manner wor- 
thy of a great prince; to abstain from laughter; to listen with 
condescension; to return suitable answers; to assume by 
turns a serious or a placid countenance; in a word, to repre- 
sent with grace and dignity the external figure of a Roman 
emperor. But Theodosius was never excitecL to support the 
weu^ht and glory of an illustrious name." — Otobtntf VecL and 

III. — V ^ 
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the despicable character of both these empexcHrs, Aica- 
dius and Honorius, their laws, with few exceptions, 
breathe often the most admirable sentiments, and the 
wisest political principles: but this proyes no more 
than that there were some men of abilities who were 
employed in framing them ; it was another thin^ to 
enforce their observance, and while that was neg- 
lected, as the deplorable situation of the empire too 
well declares, they were words without meaning, 
empty sounds, to which the public administraticm of 
government was a- daily contradiction. 

Theodosius II. is famous in history for the cele- 
brated code of laws which bears his name. In the 
view of reforminff the complicated system of jurispru- 
dence of which the multiplicity of contradictory stat- 
utes formed a most inconsistent mass, he caused a 
code to be composed solely of the laws of the Chris- 
tian emperors, which from that time he declared 
should be the only statutes in force. The new laws 
added from time to time to this collection were called 
NovelliB, and this code was enforced by Yalentinian 
ni., the successor of Honorius in the Western empire, 
as it was by Theodosius in the East.* It is curious 
to remark that this code of laws subsisted only for 
ninety years in the East, though in the West it re- 
mained in force after the destruction of the empire, 
and was partly adopted by the Visigoths. Grenseric, 
king of the Vandals, in the meantime, established a 
formidable power in Africa; he soon made himself 
master of the Roman province,! su^d while Theodosius 

* It is not a little extraordinary that Mr. Gibbon, in the 
whole of his account of the reign of Theodosius II., has never 
once mentioned this celebrated code of laws, which isco'tain* 
ly not the least remarkable circumstance relative to the life 
and character of this insigfnificant emperors 

t In this barbarian war, Carthage, which, in the comse ol 
five hundred ai^ eighty;-five years from the timeof itsdestnio 
tion by the younger Scipio, had risen to the rank of a splendid 
and opulent city, under the government of a Roman procon- 
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was obliged to employ his -^hole force against the 
Hods, that barbariaa procured himself to be acknowl- 
edged for an independent sovereign, who had a just 
title to his conquests. 

The Huns were at this time governed by two broth- 
ers, Attila and Bleda. Attila joined to great courage 
and excellent political talents an unbounded ambition. 
The two brothers, after overrunning Tartary to the 
borders of China, had orossed the Danube, and laid 
waste the Roman provinces of Moesia and Thrace. 
A.ttila, impatient ot a divided power, murdered his 
brother, and proceeded to extend his conquests from 
the eastern ocean to the Sinus Codanus^ or the Baltic. 
Theodoeins attempted to sooth him by conferring on 
him the title of general of the Romans, but was soon 
glad to purchase a peace of his general at the price of 
six thousand pounds weight of gold, and a tribute be- 
sides of two thousand pounds, to be paid annually in 
all time to come. Theodosius became more despica- 
ble in the eyes of Attila by an unsuccessful attempt 
to procure his assassination, which Attila pardoned, 
thoufi^h at the same time with this severe reproach, 
that he considered him as a vile and perfidious slave, 
who had traitorously conspired to murder his master.* 
Theodosius IL died soon after having reigned inglori- 
ou^y for forty-two years. He left an omy dau^ter, 
who was married to Valentinian IH., emperor of the 
West but the imbecility of this prince prevented him 
from availing himself of that title to ooth empires. 
P jdcheria, the sister of Theodosius, who had in reality 
governed the empire during the whole reign of her 
weak and insignincant J[>rother, now boldly placed her- 

BuL was taken by Genseric the inhabitants completely strip- 
ped of their wealth, and all the lands of the proconsular prov- 
ince divided by the conqueror among his Vandal officers.—* 
Rroeap, de Bdlo VandaL L L c. v. Gibhan^ chap, zxxiil 

• See Gibbon, chap, xxziv., for a detail of this transaction, 
curiously descripdve of the character and mode of the life ox 
the Huna. ^ 
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idf 0^ the throne, and at the same time married Mar* 
cianus, a soldier oi fortune, and their joint title was 
acknowledged by the Eastern empire. The West wa« 
h the lowest state of imbecility. Rome, imable to 
defend her provinces, allowed them to drop oflf with- 
out anv attempt to retain them. It was at this time 
that tne Britons, by a yery melancholy de{>mationf 

' implored the Romans to protect them against the 
Picts and Scots.* " We are," said they, " in the utmost 
misery, nor hare we any refuge left us ; the barbari- 

^ ans drive us to the sea, the sea drives us back upon 
the barbarians.*' In return to this miserable suppkca- 
tion, the Romans gave them to understand that their 
own situation was such that they could now. affcvd 
them nothing but compassion. The Britons, there* 
/ore, in despair, made an application to the Saxons, a 
people settled at the mouth of the river Elbe. These, 
with the Angles from Jutland, made themsdves mas- 
ters of the country which they were invited to pro- 
tect, and established by degrees the Heptarchy, or sev- 
en distinct kingdoms, which subsisted till the age of 
Charlemagne, when they were united into one mc»i- 
archy by Egbert. But of these transactions we shall 
treat more particularly in our account of the fiist pe- 
riod of the history of Britain. 

* The feeble and distracted state of the empire had now for 
along course of years allowed no attention to be given tothifl 
distant province. The legions bad been mdually withdrawn, 
and about forty years before this period under the leien of 
Honorius, the Romans had entirely left the island, and Brit- 
ain was regarded even by the empire as an independent coun- 
try—See Procop. de, Bello Vandal 1. i c. 2. — ^Bede, Hist 
Gent. Anglican, lib. i. c 12.— Gibbon's Rom. Hist. chap.x3aa. 
Thenatureof the government that Subsisted in Britain, and 
the state of that country during^ this interval of forty years^ 
till the Sazon invasion, can only be conjectured. Mr. Gibbon 
has given a fanciful picture of itjitoward the end of the chapter 
above quote(l. According to his idea, the country was ruled 
by the authority of the clergy, the nobles, and the municipal 
towns. 
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Attila, in the meantime, meditated tbe total de* 
Btracticm of the empire. He hesitated at first wheth- 
er to tarn his arms- toward the east or the west.* 
Geaseric, king of the Vandals, ambitions of a share in 
the general derastation, invited the Hun to begin his 
attack upon Gaul. Attila begun his progress at the 
head of five hundred thousand men, the &epid«, Rn- 
gii, Turcilingi, and Ostrogoths, each led by their own 
pmce, though all under the banners of Attila. 

^tius, at that time ^neral of the Romans, and a 
man of remarkable abilities, had the address to ren- 
der Genseric ihe Vandal apprehensive of his own 
safety, and to persuade him to join the Romans against 
the invaders. The Visigoths, too, took part witn the 
empire, and the army of iBtius was likewise increased 
by me Franks, Burgundians, and several other nations^ 
nam. the universal dread of the arms of Attila. The 
hostile powers came to a decisive engagement in the 
plains of .Champagne. One hundred and sixty-two 
thousand men are supposed to have fallen in this bat* 
dct Attila was overpowered by the superior mili- 
tary skSl of iBtius, and obliged to make a precipitate 
retreat Theodoric, king ofthe Visigoths, was killed 
in the engagement. 

But Attila, though foiled%in this attempt, returned 
m the following year with fresh forces. The Romans 

* Previous to his determination, he sent a defiance to both 
the courts, and faia ambaasadorB saluted both tbe emperora in 
the same tone of authority. "Attila, my lord and tft.^ lord* 
commands thee to provide a palace for his immediate recq;>- 
laon^-^Cfibbon, chap. zxzv. 

t ** Helium atroz," says Jomandes, ** multiplex, immane^ 
pertmax, cui simile nulla usquam narrat antiquitas : ubi talia 
gesta Tefemntur nt nihil esset quod in viti suft conspicere po- 
taisset egregius, qui hnjaa miracuU privaretur aspectu." 

*< A fierce, doubtful, cruel, and obstinate battle, of the hk* 
oi which all preceding time affords no example: in rdation 
to which such deeds are reported, that nothinje; that might 
happen in the life of one not a witness of this miraculous 
sonfiict, could be considered remarkable." 
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had not as yet had time to recruit; they retreated be- - 
fore the barbarians, and left the countiy without de- 
fence. The districts of Venetia and Lifuria beins 
evacuated by their inhabitants, part of .these betook 
themselves lor shelter to the islands in the Adriatic 
g[ulf, where they built huts, and laid the first founda- 
tion of the illustrious city and state of Venice. 

Valentinian III., shut up in Rome, sent to Attila to 
sue for peace, and promised an immense tribute. On 
these terms the Hun withdrew, and the Romans were 
soon after delivered by his death from the terror of 
his name and arms. He was known in the empire 
by the epithet of the Scourge of God. 

His dominions were ruined by the dissensicHis of his 
sons, among whom they were divided. They formed 
distinct settlements in lUyria, Moesia, Dacia, and at 
the mouth of the Danube, and several of them became 
the allies of the empire. The Ostrogoths received 
from Marcian all Pannonia, from upper Mcesia to 
Noricum, and from Dalmatia to the Danube. 

Valentinian, sunk in debaucheries, and the dupe of 
his parasites, was persuaded by false insinuations to 
destroy his c^enerai iBtius, the man who had saved 
the empire urom absolute destruction, but the aban- 
doned prince himself wa|k soon after assassinated by 
one of his favourites. 

A minute detail of the transactions of the times at 
which we are now arrived would be equally tedious 
and unimportant. We shall content ourselves with 
the leading facts. Marcian was succeeded in the 
Eastern empire by Leo, who, upon his death, be- 
queathed the empire to Zeno, a weak, wicked, and 
profligate man. The empire of the West, after Va- 
lentinian ni., had for some time a succession of 
princes, or rather of names, for history records of them 
no transactions which merit the smallest notice. The 
Gothic nations continued their progress. Euric, kinf 
of the Visigoths, had subdued almost the whole of 
Spain as well as the southern part of Graul. Nepos^^ 
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who then held the empire of the West, sent his gen« 
eral Orestes to oppose the conquests of Euric, but the 
eeneral turned ms arms against his prince, and, de- 
Uironing Nepos, raised to the empire his own son 
Romulus, sumamed Augustus, or Augustvlus, In him 
the empire of the West was doomed to come to a final 
period* 

Odoacer, a prince of the Heruli, with a formidable 
amij, had found his way into Italy. He attacked 
Pavia, where Orestes had fled for security, and haTinff 
take that city and put to death Orestes, he consented 
to give Augustulos his life, on his resignin|^ the 
throne. The terms were complied with, and Odoacer 
was now in reality what he styled himself, king of 
Italy. Thus ended the Western empire of the Ro- 
mans, having subsisted, from the building of Rome, 
(me thousand two hundred and twenty-four years.* 

Ingenious men may point out a yariety of internal 
Bs well as external circumstances, whicn had theii 
operation in producing the decline, and at length the 
roin of this immense fabric ; but they may be all re- 
duced to one single head. The fall of the Roman 
empire was the inevitable effect of its overgrown ex- 
tension. The commonwealth subsisted by the virtu- 

* In a fragment of a poem>of Gray's, which has been pre- 
served by Mr. Mason, a very fine passage occurs^ painting^ 
in all the force of his splendid style of poetic description, th« 
irruption of the barbarous nations into Italy : — 
" Oft o'er the trembling nations, from afar, 
Has Scythia breathed the living cloud of war ; 
And where the deluge burst, with sweeping sway, 
Their arms, their kings, their cods were rolled away 
As oft have issued, host impelling host, 
the blue-eyed myriads of the Baltic coast ; 
The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden ^as ; 
With grim delight, the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the blushing rose, 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows.", 

Mason's Life of Gray^ p 19ft 
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008 and patnotic ardour of the dtizeos ; but the pas- 
BioQ for conquest, which at first found sufficient 6cope 
in the domestic wars among: the Italian states, was, 
after their reduction, necessarily extended to a distance. 
Remote dominion relaxed tne patriotic affection, 
which of neceasity grew the weaker, the more exten- 
siye were its objects. The vices of the conquered na« 
tions infected the victorious legions, and foreign luxu» 
ries, corrupted their commanders. Selfish interest 
took the place of public virtue ; the people were en- 
slaved b)r despots, who, regarding as the first obiect 
the security of their own power, found it often their 
wisest policy to abase that martial spirit which was 
no less fomudable to the master of the state than to 
its former enemies. Thus the military of the Ho- 
mans went gradually to decay, because it was pur- 
posely depressed by the emperors ; and thus their ex^ 
tensive dominions, wanting their necessary support of 
brave, of virtuous, and of disciplined troops, fell an 
easy prey to that torrent of barbarians which over- 
whelmed them. 

Historians universally agree that the Eomans gained 
by their change of masters. Odoacer retained the 
imperial laws, the officers, and the form of govern- 
ment; and he diminished the taxes. He, with an af- 
fected show of moderation, sent to Zeno the imperial 
omamaits, and requested for himself only the di^ty 
of patrician, which Zeno had the prudence not to re* 
fuse. This spiritless emperor was now embroiled 
with the Ostrogoths, who were settled in Pannonia 
and Thrace, and were governed by two kings of the 
name of Theodoric ; the younger nad been educated 
at Constantinople, and loaded with honours b^ Zena 
At the request of Theodoric, Zeno granted him i>er- 
mission to attempt the conquest of Italy, transferring 
it to him as a kin£fdom in case he should succeed in 
wresting it firom Odoacer. Zeno died soon after. The- 
odoric, ibllowed by the whole nation of the Ostro- 
goths, broke into Italy with impetuous flfry. Odoacef 
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met him between Aquileia and the Julian Alps, bat 
was defeated. A second engagement ensued at Ve- 
iDoa, and a third on the banks of the riyer Addua, in 
all of which Theodoric was successfiiL Odoacer was 
forced to shut himself up in the Rarenna, where for 
two years and a half he sustained an obstinate siege« 
At length, compelled by famine, he was driren to a 
negotiation, b)r which he surrendered all Italy to The- 
odoric, reserving to himself the titles of royalty 
What the motive was is now uncertain ; but The- 
odoric, a few days after, pujt him to death with his 
own hand — a deed which, considering the excellent 
and generous character of that prince, there is every 
reason to presume had a just cause. 

Italy had be^un to taste of happiness under Odoa^ 
car; it was still increased by the new monarch. The- 
odoric showed what profound political talents are ca- 
llable of effecting even in the most unpromising ^tua- 
tion, and how much public happiness is dependant on 
the virtues and talents of the sovereign. I shall after- 
ward have occasion pretty fully to describe the admin- 
istration, and illustrate the character, of this excel- 
lent prince. Without drawing a sword after the 
death of Odoacer, he enjoyed the kingdom of Italy as 
if it had been his natural mheritance. He allied him- 
self with the barbarous nations around him. He married 
the daughter of Clovis, king of the Franks, who, in the 
Tear 486, had annihilated me Roman i)ower in Gaul ; 
Le ^Ye one df his daughters to Alaric, kW of the 
Visigoths; another to Gondebald, kiog of 3ie Bup- 
enndians ; and his sister to Thrasamond, king of the 
Vandals ; thus establishing a bond of union and har^ 
mony among the neighbouring princes, but where it 
wa3 not observed, enforcing it Dy his arms. 

In the latter part of his life, having his temper em- 
bittered by suspicions of treasonable conspiracies, he 
became for a while severe, and even cruel, in his ad- 
ministration. The learned Boetins, who had fonnerly 
been high in his favour, fidling under these suspicions, 

III. — o 
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was put to death. Daring the eonfinemeat preceding 
his death, he composed that excellent treatise '* Be 
Consolatione Philosophise." The heart of Theodoric 
awaking afterward to that humanity of disposition 
which was natural to him, he sunk into deep remorse 
and melancholy, and died at the age of seventy-four 
He was succeeded hy his grandson Athalanc ; during 
wfiose infancy his mother Amalasonta held the reins 
of goremment with such admirahle political wisdom 
and moderation, that the people were not sensible of 
the loss of her father. _ 

While such was^the state of Italy under his Gothic 
sovereigns, the empire of the East was under the gar' 
emment of Justinian. This prince began his reign 
with no favourable dispositions toward him on the 
part of his subjects, as it was known that he had 
countenanced the commission of great enormities, and 
been concerned in several assassinations of those 
whom he either feared or hated. The truth is, that, 
if the Roman name seems to rise from its abasement 
for a while during the reign of this prince, it was less 
from the virtues, talents, or abilities of the emperor, 
than from the uncommon merit of his generals ; yet 
to these generals he behaved with the most shamdul 
ingratitude. He was in his own character a Weak, 
vam, and despotic man; but he was fond of study; 
and if he had any talent, it was in jurisprudence. He 
•was a rancorous enemy to the ancient Greek philoso- 
phy, and he abolished by an edict the schools of 
Athens, which had produced a constant succession of 
teachers from the days of Socrates, daring a period ol 
nine centuries.^ Justinian wished to bring abcmt a 
league of amity with the Persians, who were danger- 
ous enemies to the empire ; but Cabades, their sov- 
ereign, treating his embassy with contempt, Justinian 
sent against them his g^eneral Belisarius, who had al- 
ready signalized himself by his services. He defeated 

♦ See Gibbon, vo'. iv. p. 112, et seq. 
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diem at Dara ; they revenged their disgrace, howerer, 
m the following year, by gaining a rictory over Beli- 
sarius at Callinicam, who was prompted to engage at 
a disadvantage, from the intemperate ardour or his 
troops. This want of success Justmian thought proper 
to punish by recalling Belisarius, Ti^ho was doomed to 
be often the sport of fortune, and the victim of weak- 
ness, caprice, and ingratitude. Cabades, the Persian, 
dying at this time, was succeeded by Chosroes, an 
aole prince, to whom Justinian me^y a second time 
proffered terms of accommodation. Chosroes granted 
nim a peace,^but upon the most humiliating condi- 
tions. He received eleven thousand pounds weight 
of gold, and several important fortresses. 

The city of Constantmople had been harassed, du- 
ring the two last rei^s, with violent popular Actions, 
which had arisen from the intemperate fondness of 
the people for the diversions of the circus — a striking 
indication of the most irretrievable degeneracy of na- 
tional character. The factions took the names of the 
CTeen, the blue, and the red, from the dresses worn 
by the charioteers of the different parties. Justinian 
espoused with zeal the &ction of the blue, while his 
queen Theodora, with equal intemperance, took part 
with the green. Her party proce^aed so far as pub- 
licly to insult the emperor ; and, upon the punishment 
of some of their ringleaders, took up arms to avenge 
their cause, and proclaimed Hypatius, a man allied to 
the blood-royal, for their monarch. Justinian ap- 
peared and offered indemnity, on condition of their 
returning^ to their duty, but they compelled him to 
retreat for safety to his palace. The injured Belisa- 
rius, who had not forgot his allegiance or his affec- 
tion for his country, shocked at these proceedings, 
speedily assembled the troops, and attacking the 
rebels with a dreadful slaughter, at length brought 
all into submission. Justinian meanly proclaimed 
this deplorable victory over the whole empire. 

Belisarius i^as now again to be employed in mor« 
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gloriousr services. Gelimer, king c^ the Vsodals in 
Africa, having mounted the throne hy deposing Hilde- 
ric the lawful monarch, Justinian sent a remonstrance 
in &vour of Hilderic, which Gelimer treated with 
contempt He resolved to carry war into Africa, and 
the conduct of it was committed to Belisarius, who in 
a few months routed Gelimer, abolished entirely the 
monarchy of the Vandals, and completed the conquest 
of Africa. Ungenerous suspicions again influenced the 
weak Justinian against this man, who was the support 
and honour of his empire ; and Belisarius was obliged 
to return to Constantinople, to vindicate his injured 
reputation. He came on with glory, and a triumph 
was decreed him, which was adorned by the captive 
Gelimer. 

It is not a little surprising to see enterprises of the 
highest importance begun and carried tnrough by a 
weak and imprudent monarch ; but Justinian was for- 
tunate in his generals, though never prince was less 
worthy of being so. 

Athalaric, the Goth, a weak and debauched prince, 
had died in Italy, of which the government was still 
in the hands of ms mother, Amalasonta. After the 
death of her son, she had raised to the throne her 
cousin Theodates, who infamously repaid that service 
by putting her to death. Justinian, who considered 
himself as the protector of the Gothic monarchy, in 
order to avenge this atrocious deed, sent Belisarius into 
Italy with an army. He marched to the gates of Rome, 
which surrendered without an attack ; he possessed 
himself of the city, and with five thousand men under- 
took to defend it against one hundred thousand of the 
rebel Ostrogoths, who sat down to besiege him. The 
particulars of this war it is not to our purpose minute- 
ly to trace. It is sufficient to say, that after various 
successes, the Goths themselves, filled with admira- 
tion at the character of Belisarius, requested him to 
accept of the crown of Italy ; but that generous and 
heroic man reftised the offer of a kingdom, incapable 
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of betraying the interests <i. nis sovereign, although 
he had repeatedly experienced his ingratitude. He 
declared that he nad sufficient glory in redacing the 
capital of the Western empire \o sabmission to its 
ancient masters. 

Italy again attempted to withdraw herself from the 
newly-imposed yoke of the empire. Totila, the pre»> 
ent viceroy, inherited the courage and the virtues of 
Theodoric ; he raised a consideraole army, and, defeat- 
ing the Romans, made himself master of Lucania, 
Apolia, Calabria, and Naples. Belisarius was sent a 
second time into Italy, but with so inconsiderable a 
body of troops that he was obliged to shut himself up 
in Kavenna. Rome, holding out for the emperor, was 
in^ the tiaeantime besieged and taken by Totila, who 
generously spared the inhabitants ; and, convoking the 
senate, drew a striking picture of the difference be* 
tween the gentle government of Theodoric and Amal- 
asonta, and their late oppressions ; and concluded with 
a severe reproach for their treachery to a nation to 
whom they were so highly indebted. Totila had re- 
solved to destroy Rome ; but the city was saved by a 
remonstrance from Belisarius, who convinced the Goth, 
that to save that capital, the glory of the world, would 
contribute more to nis honour than to destroy it. To- 
tila contented himself with dispersing its inhabitants^ 
but in this he acted imprudently, for Belisarius imme- 
diately took possession, and defended it with vigour 
and success. At length, the weakness of his army, 
and the increasing strength of the Goths, obliged that 
able general entirely to evacuate Italy, and to return 
o Constantinople, where the wealth which he had 
accumulated threw an unfavourable stain upon his 
sharacter, which it is not easy to remove. Totila re^^ 
took Rome, which he rebuilt and new peopled ; after- 
ward, however, the imperial arms meeting with some 
success in Italy, he became desirous of comiog to ao 
iccommodation with Justinian. The Goth offered 
arge concessions and an annual tribute, and obliged 
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himself to serre the emperor in all his wars. Thess 
terms, however, were obstinately and haughtily re- 
fosed. Such is the character of a little mind, mean, 
servile, and submissive uider the pressure of adversi- 
ty ; imperious, domineering, and mflesible upon the 
smallest glimpse of prosperous fortune. Contemning 
the offers of allegiance from Totila, he sent a more 
powerful army against him than he had ever sent into 
Italy. Narses, a eunuch, but an able general, com* 
manded ; and in a decisive engagement m the dutchy 
of Urbino, the Goths were defeated, and the gallant 
Totila slain .in battle. In a second engagement Ms 
successor, Theia, met with a similar fate ; all Italy, 
in fine, was reconquered ; and the Grothic monarchy, 
founded by Theodoric, was now extin^shed. Theo- 
doric and Totila may be compared with the greatest 
men of antiquity ; and the Gothic nation, and particu- 
larly the Ostrogoths, who settled in Italy, instead of 
that contempt with which they have been treated by 
Frocopiusand some other writers, deserve, in many 
respects, the greatest regard and veneration. 

Narses, who had destroyed the Gothic monarchy, 
and completed the conquest (^ Italy, governed that 
kingdom with great ability for thirteen years, when 
he was recalled, and ignominiously treated by Justin, 
successor to Justinian, a weak, imprudent, and volup- 
tuous prince. It is said, that in revenge he invited 
the Lombards into Italy ; a fact which i^ not at all 
improbable. These were one of the many nations 
from Scandinavia, but whose distinct origin is very 
uncertain ; they overrun, and made themselves 
masters of the greatest part of the country in the 
year 56a 

' The final and irretrievable loss of Italy was not the 
only misfortune with which Justin had to struggle. 
Chosroes, that scourge of the empire, broke the mty 
years' truce which he had concluaed with Justinian; 
and the Romans were now a^ain involved ii\ a Per- 
ftan war, which was not terminated till several yean 
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ftfienrard, under the reign ol Heraclios, ii^ the 626th 
jrear oi the Christian era. 

A remarkable revolution now awaited the empire, 
irhich^ from a slender beginning. eiSected a surpnsiDj^ 
change cm the great theatre d human affairs. This 
was the rise of Mahomet and his religion. But here 
we fix the termination of ancient history, and the com- 
mencement of the modem. Previous, however, to 
our entering upon this second and most important part 
of our work, we shall consider, with some attention^ 
the manners^ genius^ lawsy and policy of those Gothic 
cations who subverted the Roman empire in the West, 
and, establishing themselves in every quarter of Eu- 
rope, are justly considered, at this day, as the parent 
stock of most of the modem European nations. 



CHAPTKl VI. 

Genius and Character of the Goihic Nations. 

The ancient nations of Scandinavia have been com- 
pared to an immense tree, fyll of sap and tigour, 
which, while his root and stem were fostered in the 
hardy regions of the North, extended, by d^^rees, its 
wide branches over all Europe. To drop the mnguage 
of metaphor, we know that the preseAt European na- 
tions are, in fact, a 'mixed mce, compounded of the 
Scandinavians, who, at different perioos, invaded every 
quarter of this Western continent, and of the nations 
whom they subdued in their progress. As this is 
certainly the case, we have little room to doubt that 
the laws, manners, and customs of the modem xiationa 
of Europe are the result of this conjunction ; and that, 
m so far as these are different from the civil and po- 
itical usages which prevailed before this intermixture^ 
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the difference is to be souffht in the original mamieni 

and institutions of those iTorthera nations. 

This consideration, as it has led to much research 
into the history and antiquities of the nations of Scan- 
dinavian origin, has opened up to us a variety of curi- 
ous particulars, of equal importance to the nistorian 
and to the philosopher. It will, therefore, be an em- 
ployment neither unpleasing nor unprofitable, if we 
attempt to give a view of the most interesting partio* 
ulars of the history, manners, and usages of the Scan- 
dinavians, such as we have reason to believe them to 
have been before their intermixture with the ijiatioDS 
of the South ; and after thus endeavouring to obtain an 
acquaintance with the original character of this peo- 
ple, I shall consider the change which that character 
underwent when they became sovereigns of the great' 
est part of the Roman empire in Europe. 

It is very evident that ii we can attain at all to a 
knowledge of the character of this remarkable people 
antecedently to their intercourse with the southern 
kingdoms, it must be from the most ancient chroni- 
cles now existinfi^ among the present Scandinavian 
nations. For this source of information is infinitely 
more to be relied on than the accounts of Roman wri- 
ters who, although well qualified to describe them 
after their migration and establishment in the South, 
had no kuowledge of their character while in their 
original seats. 

The most ancient Scandinavian Chronicles attrib* 
ate to all the northem Euro{)ean nations an Asiatic 
ori^H. These Chronicles give strong grounds for 
conjecturing that the Goths of Scandinavia were a col- 
ony of Scythians, from the borders of the Black Sea 
and the Caspian ; that this migration was performed 
about seventy years before the Christian era — though, 
according to some authors, not less than one thousand 
years before this period ; and that the Cimbri, the in- 
habitants of the uhersonesus Cimbrica, or Denmarki 
Were the descendants of the Cimmerian Scythians 
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All the ancient writers of the North make mention of 
an invasion of Scandinavia, by a colonr of Asiatics ; 
of bloody wars on that account ; and oi the original 
inhabitants being expelled, or driven very far to the 
North, by these invaders. Odin, who afterward came 
to be regarded as the chief deity of the Scandinavians, 
was formerly the principal goa of the Scythians who 
inhabited the country about Mount Taurus. 

The Northern Chronicles say that a Scythian prince 
of the name of Sigga, who, according to the custom 
of his country, was chief-priest of the god, having 
raised a large band of followers, set out upon a war- 
hke expedition to the northwest of the Black sea; 
that having subdued several of the Sarmatian or Rus- 
sian tribes, he penetrated into the country of the Sax- 
ones, which he conquered, and divided among his chil- 
dren. The Icelandic Chronicles record the names of 
these children ; and it is remarkable that, at this day, 
the sovereign princes of Westphalia, of East Saxony, 
and of Franconia, pretend to derive their origin from 
princes bearing these names. 

Sigga afterward entered Scandinavia by the coun- 
try of Holstein and of Jutland^ and taking possession 
01 the island of Funen, he built there the city of Oden- 
zee, so called*after the Scythian god, whose name he 
from that time assumed to himsdf, and dropping his 
name of Sigga, took that of Odin. Extending his 
conquests, he made himself master of all Denmanc, of 
which he gave the sovereignty to his son Sciold, who, 
ia the Icelandic Chronicle, stands the first of the prin- 
ces Tvho took the title of king of penmark. The 
tame Chronicle informs us that Sigga (now called 
Odin) continued his progress, and entering Sweden, 
was received by the inhabitants, and even by the 
prince, with divine honours ; that, upon the death of 
this prince, the Swedes made him offer of the sov- 
ereignty; and that, penetrating from thence into Nor* 
^way, he forced all the Scandiimvian princes, one after 
another, to submit to his authority. 
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Bat Odin distinguished himself not only as a ooo- 
mieror, but as a legislator and consummate politician. 
UDder this character of diyinitjr, while his immense 
canquests gave credit to his pretensions, he found the 
imposture highly advantageous in procuring an easy 
submission to all his laws and regiiilati(»^ These, 
if we may believe the ancient chronicles, were ex- 
tremeljr wise and salutary, and gave to those barbar- 
ous nations a species of civilization to which hitherto 
they had been entirely strangers. The historical evi- 
dence arising from these Scandinavian Chronicles, of 
an Eastern people migrating to the northwest, and 
spreading themselves over all the northern kingdoms, 
is much confirmed when we attend to the perfect 
coincidence that appears between the manners of 
the ancient Scandinavians, and those of the ancient 
Scythians. 

The religion of the ancient Scandinavians forms a 
very curious object of inquiry, and is the more -worthy 
of attention that it was most intimately connected 
with their manners. Three great moral principles 
were the foundation of their religion, and influence 
their whole conduct. These were, " to serve the Su- 
preme Being with prayer and sacrifice ; to do no wrong 
or unjust actions ; and to be valiant and intrepid in 
fight." These were the principles of the ancient re- 
ligion, which, although accompanied by a most wild 
and extravagant mythology, yet resting on this pure 
and simple basis, had a wcxiderful effect upon the 
character ard manners of the people. Keeping in 
view these principles, if we pursue the Edda or sacred 
book of the Scandinavians, we shall see amid all its 
absurdities the traces of a luminous and rati(mal &y» 
tem of religion, which does no dishonour to the peo- 
ple who professed it. 

Mallet, who, in his Introduction to the History of 
Denmark, has given an abritonent of this sacred 
book, has clearly shown, that although it contains the 
substance of a very ancient religion» it is not itself a 
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vork of verf Ligh antiquity. The Edda, aecprding to 
his account, was compiled by an Icelandic author a 
short time after the introduction of Christianity into 
that island, with the sole purpose of preserving the 
' memory of the ancient poetry of the Scandinayians, 
vhich was inseparably connected with the ancient 
mythology. The compiler, who endeavoured to col- 
lect the best specimens of this ancient national poetry, 
was obliged, in order to render these intelligible, to 
fxplaia uat mythology on which thev were founded, 
and thus, in fact, to unfold the whole doctrines of that 
ancient religion. Snorro Sturheson, the Icelandic wri- 
ter who compiled the £dda as it is in its present form, 
lived in the be^^mnmg of the thirteenth century, and 
was supreme -judge of Iceland. The work, besides 
the specimens of ancient poetry, consists of certain 
dialo^es on the subject of mythology, which proceed 
(m this fiction, that a king of Sweden named Gulphus, 
being at a loss to comprehend the orispn of those no- 
tions of theology which prevailed in nis country, and 
which tradition reported to have been originally de- 
rived from the Asiatics, undertook a journey in dis- 
|[aise to Asgard, a city of Asia, in order to be instructed 
m the genuine principles of that religion. He had 
several conversations with three princes, or- rather 
priests, who answered all his questions, and fuUv ex- 
dained to him the whole of the Celtic mythology. 
These dialogues comi>ose the greatest part pf the Ed- 
da; and from thenl it is easy to deduce a short ac- 
count of the religion of the Scandinavians. 

Odin, as we liave before said, was their principal 
divinity ; and it is very remarkable, that to him they 
attributed every character that could inspire fear and 
horror, without way mixture of the amiable or merci- 
fuL He is called m the Edda, the terrible and severe 
God^ the father of carnage, the avenger, the deity who 
marks out those who are destined to be slain. This 
terrible Grod was held to be the Creator and Father of 
the Universe. The next in power to Odin, was Fri4i:a 
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or Frea, his wife. The Grod of heayen, says the Edda. 
united himself with the goddess of the earth; Bnd 
from this conjunction sprang all the race of subordi^ 
Date deities. This Frea, or the heavenly mother, 
came naturally to be considered as the goddess of lore 
and of pleasure. 

The third diyinity in power and in authority was 
Thor, the son of 0dm ana of Frea, who was supposed 
to partake of the terrible attributes of his father, and 
was belieyed to be constantly occupied in warring 
against Loke, the father of treachery, and th^ rest oi 
diose giants and evil spirits who enyied the power and 
meditated the destruction of Odin. The Edda enu« 
merates likewise a great train of inferior deities, male 
and female, among the last of whom are the yirgins 
of the Valhalla or Hall of Odin, whose office was 
to mark out those whom Odin destines to be slain in 
battle, and to minister to the deceased heroes in Para- 
dise. 

The creation of the wortd, as described in the Edda, 
IS full of those wild and extravagant ideas which an 
ignorant and rude people must of necessity form, when 
left to their own conjectures on matters beyond the 
reach of human intellect. 

I have observed that the religion of the Scandina- 
vians had the greatest influence on their conduct and 
character. They were convinced that as this world 
was the work oi some superior intdligences, so these 
presided continualh* over all nature, which tHey sup- 
posed to be of itseli perfectly inanimate, and requiring 
constantly the interposition of deity to direct and reg- 
ulate its motions. All the actions of men they be- 
lieved therefore to proceed from this continual interpo- 
sition of a deity, without whose aid they could no 
more move their limbs, or perform any vital function, 
than a stone could change its place. They therefore 
believed implicitly in &te or predestination, and in the 
absolute impossibility of a man's avoiding that coutm 
or destiny which was prescribed for him. 
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But while this was their firm persuasion, they al- 
lowed likewise the moral agency of man, and the pos- 
^ilittT of his deserving rewards or punishments for his 
actions; a difficulty which more enlightened people 
liave long laboured to reconcile. The favountes of 
Odin were all those who had died a violent death, 
either by the hand of an enemy, or, T^hat was equally 
meritorious^ by their own. These went directly after 
their death to Valhalla, or the palace of Odin. The 
wretch who had the pusillanimity to aUow himself to 
be cut off by disease was unworthy of the favour of 
the gods, and was doomed to a state of punishment in 
the next world, and to the perpetual sufferance of an- 
guish, remorse, and famine. 

The way in which the departed heroes pass their 
time in Valhalla, or in the palace of Odin, is described 
in several places of the £dda. They have every day 
the pleasure of arming themselves, marshalling them- 
selves in military order, engaging in battle, and being 
all cut to pieces ; but when the stated hour of repast 
arrives, their bodies are reunited, and they return on 
horseback safe to the hall of banquet, where they feed 
heartily on the flesh of a boar, and drink beer out of 
the sculls of their enemies, till they are in a state of 
intoxication. Odin sits by himself at a particular ta- 
Ue. The heroes are served by the beautiful virgins, 
named Valkirie, who officiate as their cup-bearers; 
but the pleasures of love do not enter at all into the 
joys of this extraordinary Paradise. 

These notions of religious belief among the Scandi- 
navians, arising from a native ferocity of character, 
had a strong eSect on their national manners and on 
the conduct of individuals. Placing their sole delight 
b war, and in the slaughter of their enemies, they had 
an absolute contempt of danger and of bodily pain. 
It was not enough that they exposed themselves with- 
out fear to the ^greatest perils — they courted death 
with avidity. Several most remarkable instances of 
this intrepidity of character we find in the Icelandic 
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Chronicle. Harald with the blae teeth, king of Ben- 
mark, who liyed about the middle of the tenth ceo- 
tory^ founded on the coast of Fomerania a city wnich 
he named Julin or Jomsbuig. He had sent thith^ m 
colony of young Danes, unper the command of a fiip 
mous leader named Palnatoko. This man's ambidoi 
was to form a nation of heroes. All his institution 
tended to instil into his subjects the contempt of li&' 
It was disgraceful for a citizen of Jomsburg to hea* 
tate to engage in an enterprise where the event wii' 
ineritaUy ftital : on the other hand, it was glorious 10 
seek for every opportunity of encountering death. 

The Chronicle of Iceland records some mstances ol 
this savage heroism which almost exceed belief, hi 
an irruption made by the Jomsburgers into the teni* 
tories of Haquin, a Norwegian chief, the invadeif 
were defeated, and a few had the misfortune to escape 
death in the field, and to be taken in arms. Th^ 
were condemned to be beheaded, and this intelligenet 
was received by them with every demonstration of 
joy. When the spectators of their fate expressel 
their astonishment at this conduct, " Why should vol 
wonder," said one, " that I should rejoice to folloir 
where my father is gone before ?" Another thus ad* 
dressed his executioner: "I suffer death," said hs, 
" with the highest pleasure : I only request that yoo 
will cut off my head as quickly as possible. We har« 
often disputed,** said he, "at Jomsburg, whether life 
remained for any time after the head was cut off: now 
I shall decide the question. If any^ life remains, I shall 
aim a blow at you with this knife which I hold in m} 
hand. Despatch," said he, " but don't abuse my haii, 
for it is very beautiful." Whether these instances an 
real or fabulous, even the fabrication of such facts Iff 
a very ancient author shows that they were ccttisent»> 
neous to the spirit of his country : but, in truth, tiw 
manners of other savage tribes who are in a simibr 
•tate of society, furnish proofs even at this day that 
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fDch a character as that of the Jomsburgers is not oat 

.of nature. 

Among these nations, this characteristic of an abso- 

te contempt of death was not peculiar to the Joms- 

gers. It was common to all the branches of that 

,t parent stock. The poet Lucan has taken no- 

of this singular feature, and assigns its true cause 

e belief of a future state, where rewards were to 

bestowed solely on the brave.* To avoid the di»» 

ce of dyin^ a natural death, and thus forfeiting the 

s of paradise, the ferocious Scandinavian had often 

kcourse to self-destruction. An Icelandic author 

nentions a rock in Sweden from which the old men 

frequently precipitated themselves tnto the sea, in 

order that they might go directlr to the hall of Odin. 

In the paraoise of the Valhalla, the heroes rsmked 

iround the table according to the degree of favour 

&ey had obtained in the sight of Odin, from the 

llaughter they h'ad committra on earth. He who 

had killed, with his own hand, th^ ^eatest number 

^f enemies, was seated in the bluest place : the 

Jieavenly virgins paid him peculiar attention, and 

snost frequently presented to him the enlivenmg 

draught firom the human scull into which they 

poured it. 

\ That fine remn'ant of ancient poetry, which is en- 

I titled the Death-song of King Regner Lodbrog, aJforda 

^ fbU confirmation of all we nave said on this ferocity 



'* * " Certe populi qaos de8|)idt Arctos 

Felices errore buo I quos ille timorum 
Mazimus haud uiget lethi nr etas ; inde raendi 
In ferram mens prona viris, animaeque capaces 

f Mortis, et ignavum est redituree parcere vit8B." 

i '* Surely the nations on whom the Northern Bear looks 
(j^down are hajppy in their error! whom the fear of death, the 
J 'jpeateet of ali terrors, scarcely moves ; therefore withjieadlong 
' iffy, and minds filled with slaughter; they rush upon the 

^ sword reckless of life." 

i 
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of character of the Scandinayians. This prince, who 
was king of Denmark, flourished about the end of the 

S' ^hth, or beginning of the ninth century. After a 
e of military glory, he was at last made prisoner by 
JEUa, a Northumbrian prince, and condemned to die 
by the poison of yipers. Lodbrog died with the usual 
intrepidity of his countrymen. He drowned the acute 
feelings of his sufferings by singing this chronicle of 
his exploits, while his attendants, who stood around 
him, loined at stated intervals in a sort of chorus, 
** We newed with our swords." In this death-song, 
Lodbrog seems to derive the highest pleasure from 
recounting all the acts of slaughter and carnage that 
he had committed in his lifetime. These were his 
only consolation; they were, in his idea, a certain 
passport to the joys oi paradise, and insured for him 
a distinguished place at the banquet of Odin. Aftei 
enumerating a series of heroic deeds, but all of a most 
atrocious and sanguinary nature, he thus concludes : 
'^ What is more beautiful than to see the heroes pul- 
ing on through the battle, though fainting with their 
wounds ! what boots it that the timid youth flies 
from the combat ? he shall not escape from mdseiy — 
who can avoid the fate which is ordained for him f I 
did not dream that I should have fallen a sacrifice to 
JElla, whose shores I have covered with the heaps of 
slain. But there is a never-&iling consolation for my 
spirit — the table of Odin is prepared for the brave. 
There the hero shall know no grief. There we shall 
quaff the amber liauor from the capacious sculls. I 
will not tremble when I approach the hall of the god 
of death. Now the serpents gnaw my vitals ; but it 
is a cordial to my soul that my enemy shall quickly 
follow me, for my sons will revenge my death. War 
was my delight from my youth, and trom my child- 
hood I was pleased with the bloody spear. Ino sigh 
shall disgrace my last moments. The immortals 
will not disdain to admit me into their presence* 
Here let me end my song ; the heavenly virgins sum 
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mon me away ; the hours of my life are at an end ; 
I exult and smile at death !" 

We have giyen some idea of the religious belief 
amon^ these nations. It is proper that we should say 
someUiing of their mode of worship. 

Tacitus, in speaking of the religious worship of the 
ancient Germans, remarks that they had neither tem« 
pies nor idols ; that they thought it impious to sup- 
pose that the Divinity could be contained within the 
walls of a building raised by ^nan ; and that it was 
degrading to the dignity of the Supreme Being to 
represent him in the numan figure.* Such, likewise, 
were originally the notions of all the Celtic tribes. 
The open air was the temple of the Divinity ; and a 
forest, or grove of oaks whose venerable gloom was 
suited to the solemnity of the occasion, was the place 
where it was usual to woi^hip by prayer and sacrifice. 
The altar was composed of one immense stone, or of 
three placed together, forming a base ifor one of a 
larger size laid at top, to serve as a table. A single, 
a double, and sometimes a triple row of stones, fixed 
in the ground in a circular form, surrounded the altar. 
Of these, which are called Drxiidical circles, there are 
vast numbers to be found through all the northern 
kingdoms of Europe* and nowhere more frequently 
than in Britain.! The most remarkable monument 

• " CaBtemm nee cofaibere parietibus Deos, neque ii nllam 
humani oris spedem asaimilare, ex magnitudhie coBlestiuir 
arbitrantar." 

" The immensity of the universe should teach us that the 
ffods are qeither to be confined within walls, or assimilated to 
ttie human f$>nn." 

t There are two of these monuments, of a very lar^e size^ 
near Sti%mness, in the Orkney Islands, one of a semidrculai 
form of thirty-two feet radius, consisting: of seven stones, 
from fourteen to eighteen feet in height^ and the other a cir- 
cle of three hundred and thirty-six feet diameter, consisting of 
sixteen stones, from nine to fourteen £9et in hdght Round 
tfiia ditch, at unequal distances from each other, are eight small 
artificial eminences. The altar stood without the circls^ te 
ill. — P 



V 
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of this kind at present ezistinff is that prodigious cii^ 
cle upon Salisbury Plain, which is known by the name 
of Stonehenge.* In the northern counties of Scotland, 
we erenrwhere meet with smaller circles of the same 
kind, wnich there seems no reason to doubt were d^ 
voted to religious purposes. In these proves, ai^ 
upon these altars, the Druids offered sacrifices of va- 
rious kinds, the most acceptable of which were hu- 
man victims. This was not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering that it was their opinion, that the supreme 
Deitv placed his chief delight in blood and slaughter. 
With these barbarous peoples the number nine was 
supposed to have something in it of peculiar sanctity. 
Every ninth month there was a sacnfice offered up to 
the ^ods of nine human victims : and in the first 
montn of every ninth year was held an extraordinary 
solemnity, which was marked with dreadful slaughter. 
Dithmar, an historian of the eleventh century, has the 
following passage : ** There is," says he, ** in Zeeland, 
a place named Lederun, where every ninth jear, in 
' the month of January, the Danes assemble m great 
multitudes; and upon that occasion they sacrifice 
ninety-nine men, and the same number of horses, 

the floatheast. At some distance from the semicircle there is 
a Btone eight feet high, with a round hole or perforation in it ; 
and it is customary at this day, among the country people, 
when a solemn promise is made (for example, of marriage) 
' for the contracting parties to join their hands through this 
hole. This is callea the promise of Odin, and is held to be 
particular!/ inviolable.— ATemoir* of ihe Soe, of ScotL Antuj. 
voL L p. 263. 

* Stonehenge consists of two concentric circles,' of which 
the outer is one hundred and eighty feet in diameter. The 
upright stones of which these circles are composed, are placed 
at the distance of three and a half feet fi'om each other, and 
joined two and two at the top by stones laid across, with ten- 
ons fitted to the mortises in tne uprights, for keeping the 
transverse stones in their place. The size of these stones is 
various, from four to seven yards in heinht, and generally of 
the breadth of^ two yards, and thickness of one. The walk 
t>etween the circles is three hundred feet in circumference. 
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dogs, and cocks, in the firm a^rance of thus obtain- 
ing die fevour and protection of their gods." 

The yictims, upon those occasions, were commonly 
captires taken in war; and such were ihe honours 
paid to them, and the flattering prospects set before 
them by the Druids, of the great rewards awaiting 
them in a future state, that these deluded creatures 
went exulting to the altar, esteeming it the highest 
honour to be thus peculiarly set apart for the service 
of the fi[Teat Odin, Lucan, in the third book of his 
•Pharsalia,' has a very fine passage, in which he has 
touched several of the most striking peculiarities of 
the Druidical superstition, a passage in which there is 
a wonderful assemblage of those circumstances which 
strike the mind with horror. 

** There is," sayis he, "without the 'walls of Mar- 
seilles a sacred grove, which had never been touched 
by axe- since the creation. The trees of it grew so 
thick, and were so interwoven, that they suffered not 
the rays of the sun to pierce through their branches ; 
but a dreary damp and perfect darkness reigned 
through the place. Neither nymphs nor sylvan gods 
could inhabit this recess, it being oestined for the most 
inhuman mysteries. There was nothing to be seen 
diere but a multitude of altars, upon which they sac^ 
lificed human victims, whose blood died the trees 
with horrid crimson. If ancient tradition may be 
credited, no bird ever perched upon their boushs, no 
beast ever trod under them, no wind ever blew mrough 
them, nor thunderbolt did ever touch them. These 
tall oaks, as well as the black water that winds in dif- 
ferent channels through the place, fill the mind with 
dread and horror. The figures of the god of the grove 
are a kind of rude and shapeless trunks, covered over 
with a dismal yellow moss. It is the genius of 
the Grauls," continues he, " thus to reverence gods of 
whom they know not the figure; and their ignoranfce 
3(f the object of their worship increases their renera^ 
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lion.* There is a report that this grore is often shaken 
and strangely agitated; and that dreadiU soonds are 
heard from its deep recesses ; that the trees, if destroyed 
or thrown down, arise again of themselves; that the 
forest is sometimes seen to he on fire, without he^ 
ccmsomed, and that the oaks are twined about wi£ 
monstrous serpents. The Grauls dare not lire in it, 
from the awe of the divinity that inhabits it, and to 
whom they entirely abandon it. Only at noon and at 
midnight a priest ^oes trembling into it, to celebrate 
its dreadful mystenes ; and is in continual fear lest the 
deity to whom it is consecrated should appear to him." 
From this description, we may perceive with what 
artful policy the Druids had hei£^htened the sanctity 
of their own character, by concealmg the mysteries of 
their worship, and pervading the minds of the people 
with the deepest awe and reverence for everything 
that regarded that religion of which they were the 
guardiana No vulgar step durst enter the sacred 
grove, and the priest himself feigned to approach it 
with fear and trembling. It was by these arts that 
the Druids, as all historians agree, had an influence 
and ascendancy over the minds of the people, £ur ex- 
ceeding that of the priests under any otner system of 
Pagan worship. Arn^ed with this influence, thc^ did 
not confine themselves to the duties of the priesthood, 
but exercised, in fact, many oi the most important of- 
fices of the ciTil magistrate.t And so very powerful 

* Similar to this is the fine expression of Tacitus, in d^ 
scribing the secret worship of the goddess Hertha, or Earth, 
by the Angles and some other of the Germanic nations: *'Ar- 
canus hinc terror, sanctaque ignorantia, goid tit Ilhid quod 
tantimi peritun vident." — TacU. dt M»r, Germ. cap. 40. ^ 

*' Hence their silent terror, and devout ignorance, especially 
when about to die." 

t This Tacitus plainly informs us oft 'KJieterum neqoo 
animadvertere neque vincire, neque verberare quidem, nisi sa- 
oerdotibus permissum, non quasi in pcenam nee duds jusso, 
fed velttt Deo imperaote." 

t^ They neither strike, nor overcome another, nor inflict 
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was the hold which this order of men had vpon the 
minds c^ the people, that it became & necessaiy policy 
with the Romans to depart in this instance from their 
accustomed spirit of toleration ; since they found it 
impossible to presenre their conqu^ts orer any of the 
nations of Celtic origin, till they had utterly extermi« 
Bated the Druids, and abolished every vestige of that 
potent superstiti(»i. This was the pc^cy of the Ro- 
mans m Graul, as wdl as in Britam ; and in those 
provinces it was successful. But, in the meantime^ 
the Hydrar wounded in one quarter was daily increas- 
ing in the strength and vigour of its principal mem* 
bers. And the primitive tribes of Scandinavia amply 
revenged the injuries of their brethren of Graul and of 
Britain. 

Thus, from the preceding review of the principal 
features vdiich composed the character of the ancient 
nations from whose blood we are sprung, it may be 
ii^erred, that> nature, education, and prevailing habits, 
all concurred to form ihem for an intrepid and conquer- 
ing people. Their bodily frame invigorated by the 
clunate in which they inhabited — ^iDured from infancy 
to dangers and to dimculties — ^war their constant oc- 
cupation — ^believing in a fixed and inevitable destiny— 
and taught by thdr religion that%n heroic sacrifice of 
life was a certain assurance of the enjoyment of eter* 
nal happiness ; — ^how could a race of men, under thes€ 
circumstances, fial to be the conquerors of the world ? 

In this short dissertation on the manners of the 
North, I have endeavoured to give some idea of the 
original character and genius of those branches of 
that great family which were destined to overrun and 
subdue the fairest resfions of Europe. It remains now 
to exhibit this people in a different point of view, 
and to mark the character which they assumed in 

fhastisement, unless permitted by their priests; not indeed, 
ts though the fear of punishment, or obeying the commaiw 
of a superior, but as iu being the will of God/' 
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their new esUUishments. Valgar prtjadicehu long 
annexed the idea of barbarian to the name of Gotl^ 
and it has been laahly and enroneoosly imagined, that 
the same rudeness and terocity of manners which it 
is acknowledged distingoished these northern heroes 
in their native seats, attended their snecessoro while 
settled in the polished provinces of the Roman empire. 
We shall see them, on the contrary, when sovereigns 
of imperial Rome, superior in many respects to their 
immediate predecessors, and aspirm^ at a character 
of refinement, moderation, and humamt^, which would 
have done no dishonour to the better times and more 
fortunate periods of that declining state. 



CHAPTER VU. 

Character of the Gothic Nations after the Conquest of Italy. 

It has been usual to coasider the Gothic nations as 
a savage and barbarous race, pouring down from the 
inclement and uncul#vated regions of the north, mark- 
ing their course with bloodshed and devastation, and, 
like hungry wolves, falling upon the provinces of the 
empire, and involving all m undistinguished ruin. It 
is certainlv not surprising that the name of Goth 
should to tne ears of the modems convey the idea of 
ferocity and barbarism, when we find popular writers, 
and those even of no limited degree oi information, 
promoting this false and erroneous oijinion, by holding 
forth a few instances of brutality and ignorance among 
some of the princes of the Gothic nations, as charac- 
teristic of the manners and genius of the whole. Vol- 
taire, in his Essai sur les Meeurs et I* Esprit des Na' 
tions (chap, xvii./) after recapitulating some examples 
of the cruelty of Clovis and his successors in the mon- 
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ftichy of the Franks (and among the rest, the moa- 
strous fiction of the atrocious murders said to he eom- 
mitted hy Queen Bninehilda,) concludes with this ob- 
servation, that besides the foundation of some relieipus 
houses, there is no trace remaining of those frightful 
ages but a confused tradition of misery and devasta* 
tion : — ^* H ne reste de monumens de ces §i£es afireui 
que des fondations de monasteres et un confus souven- 
ir de mis^.re et de brigandage. Figurez-vous det 
deserts, od les loups, les tigres, et les renards 6gorgent 
un betail ^pars et timide ; c'est le portrait de l^urope 
pendant tant de siecles.^' That this portrait of £ftt- 
rope, as M. Voltaire terms it, was a very false and 
exaggerated one, we shall now proceed to show. 

what were the manners of those Grothic nations 
before they left their seats in the north, we have al- 
ready seen, and must aknowled^e that, at this period, 
iheir character, if not marked by absolute barbarism, 
was at least distinguished by a most sanguinary and 
ierocious spirit This, however, is not absolutely in- 
consistent with a species of humanity, and is frequent- 
ly allied to great generosity of mind. Though bloody 
and implacable in war, they were not strangers to the 
virtues of peace ; — ^hospitauty and kindness to stran- 
gers, which are the common virtues of rude nations, 
they possessed in a hi^h degree. The respect, like- 
wise, which the Scandmavians entertained for Uie fe* 
male sex was a striking feature in their character, and 
could not fail, in many respects, to hmnanise their 
dispositions. 

The Groths, in their progress southward, subduing 
nations more refined than themselves, would naturally 
make proportional advances in civilization ; and there- 
fore it is not surprising that, by the time they had at- 
tained a footing in the empire, we find them in many 
respects a humane, and even a cultivated and enligh^ 
en^ people. Before their settlement in the Roman 
provinces, they had laid aside their idolatrous super- 
•IttioDS for the Christian religion. To their notions 
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of morality, we hare the most honourable testimonfea 
from Tarious authors. Grrotins, in his preface to his 
publication of Procopius-and Jomandes, has collected 
many of these testimonies. Salvianus, the Bishop of 
Marseilles, who lived about the middle of the fifth 
century, has drawn a parallel between the manners of 
the Romans and those nations whom they still affected 
to term barbarous — ^which is as much to the honour 
of the latter, as it is to the disgrace of the former. 
*( Omnes fere barbari," says he, ** qui modo suntunius 
gentis ac regis se mutud amant ; omnes psene Romani 
se mutud persequuntur. Yastantur pauperes, riduae 
gemunt, orphani proculcantur ; in tantum, ut multi 
eorum et non obscuris natalibus edui'et liberaliter 
instituti, ad hostes fugiant — quserentes scilicet apud 
barbaros Rdmanam humanitatem, quia apud Romanos 
barbamm immanitatem ferre non possunt"* 

From this honourable character as a nation, from 
their integrity, lore of justice, and g^ood faith, " we may 
remark," say^ Grotius, *' that in the whole course of 
those wars carried on in Italy under the generals of 
Justinian, no province or district ever voluntarily de- 
parted from tneir allegiance to the Grothic govern- 
ment." In fact, it is not possible to produce a more 
beautifiil picture of an excellent admmistration than 
that of the Gothic monarchy under Theodoric the 
Great, in Italy. Of this the letters of Cassiodorus, his 
secretary, a man of eminent learning and abilities, 
give a very complete idea. We find m these the po- 
litical constitutions of a prince^ who seems to have 
continually employed his thoughts on what might 
equally aggrandize his empire and promote the hap- 

* " The barbarians, if of tbe same nation and under the same 
sovereign, entertain for etfch other the most kindly feelings of 
r^ard. The Romans as universally persecute each other: 
80 much so, that many of them, and these of no lowdegree^ 
fly for protection to the enemy ; exposed to barbarian cruelty 
among the RomanSj they seek Roman hospitality from tot 
barbarians." 
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psness of his sobjects. It is a high pleasure to set id 
a conspicuous light the almost forgotten merits of one 
of the most illustrions characters that ever adorned 
the amials of history; I shall therefore, while on this 
nibject of the genius and character of the Gothic na- 
tions, throw together some particulars descriptive of 
the excellent administration of this truly great and 
excellent monarch.^ 

In a former chapter we have seen Theodoric derive 
his right to the kmgdom of Italv from the gifl of the 
emperor Zeno, after he had subdued the country. He 
was received by the Romans with a submission due 
to a conqueror, which his humane policy soon changed 
into the affection due to a native prince. Where laws 
and customs were good, he attempted no innovations ; 
he retained the Roman laws, the Koman magistrates, 
the same internal police, and the same distribution of 
the provinces. The Goths, as conquerors, were natu- 
rally entitled .to the chief military honours and com- 
mands ; but the Romans alone were preferred to all 
civil employments. He seems from tne first to have 
adopted the spirit of a Roman, in the most enthusi- 
astic regard for every remain of the ancient grandeur 
of the empire. Instead of that savage spirit which 
pleases itself often in effacing those remnants of an- 
tiquity, which are too strong a contrast to modem 
barbarism, it was the rej^et of Theodoric to find such 
noble works in ruins — his highest pleasure to preserve 
and to imitate them.* 

* A very curious picture of the ordinary mode of life of 
Theodoric is contained in an epistle of l^donius ApoUinarit 
(L i.f eoi 2.,) of which Mr. Gibbon, in the thirty-sixth chapter 
of his History, has given an elegant translation. 

* Acerbnm nimis est (Theod. loq.) nostrum temporibus anti- 
quorum facta decrescere qui omatum urbium quotidie desider- 
amus augere.^-CtM«. Var. Q. 35. 

**!( is too vexatious that the works of ancient art should 
be suffered to diminish, when it is our desire to add daily to 
the embdlishment of our cities." 
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Ab Theodoric made no alteration in the laws, sape- 
lior magistrates, or forms of gOTemment, so he ccHir 
tented himself with the same tribut<^and taxes which 
had been levied by the emperors. These, however, 
he collected in the manner the least possibly oppres- 
sive ; and he was ever ready to abate, and ey«i remit 
them entirely, on occasions of public scarcity or ca- 
Umit^. Of this humane indulgence, we have many 
beautiful instances. He remitted to the inhabitants 
of Campania the taxes of a year, in consideration of 
what they had suffered from an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. In his letter on that occasion to the go^ 
emor of Campania, he tells him that the inhabitants 
of the province had petitioned him for relief ; that to 
ffrant tneir request he wished onl^ to be rightly in- 
formed of the extent of their sufferings ; he required 
him, therefore, to send some person of character and 
mtegrity into the territory of r^ola and Naples to view 
the lands, that he might proportion his relief to their 
misfortimes. The citizens of Naples, in gratitude fox 
their sovereign's benevolence, erected in the forum 
his statue, in Mosaic work — a specimen of art which 
attracted the admiration of all Italy. In the same 
humane and liberal spirit he exempted the inhabi- 
tants of Lipontum, in Apulia, from all taxes, for the 
space of two years, in consideration of their lands be- 
ing laid waste by the Vandals, in a descent from the 
coast of Africa. It was a maxim of his which he 
often exepaplified : ** Sola virtus est misericordia, cui 
omnes viriutes cedere honorabiliter non recusant." 
" Mercy is the only virtue to which all the other vir- 
tues may honourably yield." (Cass. Var. Q. 9.) A 
most beautiful i&stance of his clemency — nay, some- 
thing beyond it — ^is preserved in one of his letters 
to the Roman senate. Liberius had been an active 
minister under Odoacer, whom Theodoric had stripped' 
of the kingdom of Italy. Theodoric acquainted the 
senate, by letter, that he had bestowed rewards and 
honours on Liberius and on his son, for the very 
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reason that he had meritorioosly and faithfully served 
Odoacer, though his enemy ; that to him, whom for- 
tune had now made his sovereign, he had not fled as 
a base refugee, nor courted his favour b^ vilifying his 
former master.* 

One of the first actions which signalized the reitai 
of this illustrious prince is an example equall]^ of the 
most judicious policy and of singular humanity. In 
the reign of Odoacer, in a predatory expedition of the 
Burgundians, under Gondebald, into Italy, the whole 
province of Liguria was desolated, and a ^reat num- 
ber of the inhabitants carried into captivity. Th&- 
odoric undertook to repair this misfortune; he sent 
Epiphanius, a bishop of great eloquence as well as 
sanctity of character, to Lyons, which was the court 
of Gondebald, with an offer of ransom from The- 
odoric for all the Ligurian captives. The Burgundian 

{)rince, won by the eloquence of the prelate, to emu- 
ate the generosity of ids brother sovereign, gratui- 
tously discharged all who had not been taken in arms, 
and required for the rest a very moderate ransom. 
The return of these captives, to the amount of many 
thousands, in Italy, exhibited a spectacle which drew 
tears from the eyes of all the benolders, and contrib- 

* " Et ideo," says he^ " sic factum estut ei libenter daremus 
premium quia nostrum fideliter juvabat inimicum." In an- 
other of the letters of Theodoric to the senate he has these 
fine expressions : ^' Benigni principis est non tara delicta velle 
punire quam tollere, ne aut acriter vindicando, aestimetur nim- 
1U8, aut leviter agendo putetur improvidus. ^ At vos quos sem- 
per gravitas decet, nolite truculenter insequi inania verba pop- 
ulorum. Quid enim discrepit a peccante^ q\^ se per ezcessum 
nititur vindicare 1" 

*< It IB a benevolent principle rather to remove or prevent 
oflfences than to punish them: nor is either the rigorous en- 
forcing; of punishment to be too much approved, or its light 
inaction too much condemned. And you, whom dignity al- 
ways becomes, should not notice, in too severe a manner the 
idle words of the people ; for wherein does he dJSkt from the 
affender> who seeks to avenge himself by excessive severity." 
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ated equally (as Maratori remarks) to the gloiy of re- 
.iffion, and to the honour of that humane pnnce by 
whose means so unexpected a blessing was derived 
to his subjects. The religion of Theodoric (as that 
of all the Gothic nations uter their conversion from 
idolatry^ was Arianism, or that system which pro- 
fesses tne Unity of the Godhead, and holds the Son 
only to be the first and most excellent of created beings, 
whom God has chosen to be his instrument in the re- 
demption of mankind : a doctrine which is commonly 
supposed to hare been first openly professed and vin- 
dicated by Arius, a presbyter of Alexander, in ^e 
fourth century. It was, however, conderoned by the 
council of Nice, summoned bv Constantine the Great; 
and as the Gothic nations paid no regard to this eccle- 
siastical decree, but adhered to those opinions which 
their own bishops had taught them, they were treated 
by the Catholics as little letter than heathens. Even 
the excellent Theodoric has been loaded with calum- 
nies by some of the most bigoted fathers of the 
church, .while those of a more truly Christian spirit 
have done ample justice to his merits. Partial as he 
was to the tenets of Arius, yet, after his establishment 
in Italyj he attempted no reformation of the prevailing 
religion of the country. The Catholics were not only 
unmolested in the exercise of their religion, but, by 
the excellent ecclesiastical regulations for the mainte- 
nance of peace and good order, and by the care shown 
in the appjointment of prelates of known probity of 
character, it is acknowledged by the Catholics them- 
selves, that at no period did the church enjoy greater 
harmony or prosperity. The humane toleration of 
Theodoric extended not only to different sects of Chris- 
tians, but even to those who, as inveterate enemies of 
the Christian faith, are s^enerally regarded with a de* 

gee of abhorrence. The synagogue of the Jews at 
enoa had fallen to ruin ; Theodoric allowed them to 
rebuild it. " Beligionem," says he, "imperare non 
possumus; quia nemo cogitur ut credat invitus.'* 



[ 
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" We can hare no authority or command orer reli- 
gion for the reason that no man is able to conform 
either his thoughts or his belief to another's bidding." 
Tliis truly laudable spirit of toleration was conunoa^ 
as Grotius remarks, to all the Gothic nations. 

Such was the character of Theodoric the Great, a 
ytmce whom it is certainly no exaggeration to term, 
in the words of Sidpnius ApoUinaris, " Romanie decus 
cdumenque gentis.'* — ^'^ The ornament and pillar of 
the Roman state." It may, perhaps, be remarked, 
that one extraordinary example of this kind, which 
might have arisen in any age or nation, is not sujflS^ 
oient to warrant, any general inference with regard to 
the manners of a whole people ; and had this exam- 
pie been singular in the annals of the Gothic nations 
m Europe, we must have admitted the force of the 
objection. It was not, however, singular, as may be 
proved by the example of many of the Gothic princes, 
whose characters, itnot attaining on all points to the 
striking eminence of Theodoric, were yet such as 
justly entitle them to the admiration and respect of 
posterity. I shall instance Alaric, Amalasonta, the 
daughter of Theodoric, and Totila. We have seen.' 
in the course of our h^tprical detail, the progress ol 
the conquests of Alaric upon the Western empire, 
and the perfidious conduct of Honorius, who, under 
the direction of his ministers Stilicho and Olympiua, 
compelled the generous Goth to extremities. In re- 
venge of their repeated acts of treachery and peijury, 
wearied out at length, and highly exasperated by 
their perfidy, Alaric revenged himself by the sack of 
Rome, which he had twice before spared on the faith 
of A treaty which Honorius had violated. Yet such 
was the humanity of this barbarian cai>tain, that he 
gp.Ye the most express orders for restraining all effu^ 
lion of blood, unless in case of obstinate resistance. 
He particularly enjoined that the churches should be 
hela as an inviolable asylum for all who fled thither 
for shelter, and that the treasures and jewels which 
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empire. Upon the death of Alaric. Italy was for a 
while free urom the dominion of tne Goths, till the 
period when Theodoric the Ostrogoth acquired a gift 
of the sovereignty from Zeno, in reward of his ddiT- 
ering that kingdom from the usurpation of Odoacer 
and the Heruu. The Western or Visifinoths, in the 
meantime, after the death of Alaric, had withdrawn 
into Graul. Honorius assigned to them the province 
of Aquitaine, and their prince Ataulphus fixed his res^ 
idence at Thoulouse, wnich continued for some time 
to be the capital of the empire of the Yisif oths, till 
Clovis and ms Franks, from zeal to the Camolic reli- 
ffion and detestation of the heretical opinions of these 
Arians, drove them out of Gaul : when they took their 
way across the Pyrenees, and, settling in Spain, made 
Toledo the capital of their kingdom* The race of the 
Visigoth princes in Spain was termed the race of the 
Baltic as that of the Ostrogoths was the Amali — an- 
cient names of the chiefs, or heads of the two distinct 
families, from which these sovereigns were descended. 
It was remarkable that the Ostrogoth princes of the 
race of the Amali — ^for instance, Theodoric, Amala- 
sonta, and Totila — had a predilecticm for the laws of 
the Romans, and enforced th^ universal observance of 
them in their dominions^ while the Visigoth princes, 
of the race of the Balti idmost aU of them rejected the 
Jloman jurisprudence, and adhered to a code of their 
own, formed from the ancient laws and customs of the 
Gothic nations. The reason, I apprehend, was this. 
The Oslrogoth princes, taking possession of Italy, not 
as invaders, but rather as recovering it from the usiu^ 

Eition of the Heruli, and holding it as a gift from the 
wful proprietors, the emperors of the East, were re- 
ceived by the Italians as fnends, protectors, and lawful 
sovereigns. They foand there an excellent system of 
laws, and a people living under them disposed to every 
duty of allegiance. To have changed these lawi 
would have heen the height of imprudence. The 
Visigoths, on the contrary, wherever they came, wer^ 
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inyaders. They had often laid waste the purovmces 
of the empire, and particularly Italy, by their incur- 
sions ; they were regarded as enemies by the Romans, 
and both nations looked upon each other with an eye 
of jealousy. It would therefore have been extremely 
unnatural in them to have adopted the laws of a peo- 
ple with whom they were constantly at Tariance; 
they therefore kept to their own laws and ancient usa- 
ges, which, as soon as they had obtained a fixed resi- 
dence, it was the care of their sovereigns to compile 
and digest into a regular code. It is therefore from 
this cdlection of the laws of the Visigoths that we 
may naturally expect to derive the most certain infor- 
mation that we can now attain of the genius and spirit 
of this sincient people. In the preface to these laws 
of the Visigoths, we are informed that they were first 
beg^un to be digested into a code by King Evaricus or 
Euric, who reigned about the year 470 of the Chris- 
tian era. They were corrected and augmented by 
Leovigildus, wno died in 586, and enlarged likewise 
by some succeeding monarchs, the last oi whom was 
Ervi^ius, who died in 687. Thus, the first formation 
of this code of the laws of the Visigotlis was prior, by 
fifty years, to the date of the compilation of the pan- 
dects or digests of the Roman laws made by the com- 
mand of Justinian, who it is not improbable, adopted • 
from this code of the barbarians the idea of collecting 
the spbstance of that immense mass of the Roman 
laws into one body, which we are informed, before his 
dme, lay scattered in two thousand volumes. 

.The learned and ingenious author of the History of 
Charles the Fifth has, in his preliminary discourse, in 
Creating of the pernicious consequences of the feudal 
lystem, certainly greatly overcharged the picture, 
wh^i he represents the state of the Gothic govern- ' 
ments to be a scene of tumult and dissension, where 
there was no common or connecting interest to pro- 
mote a tranquil and regular administration. That this 
was iiojt the case, these Gothic laws afford the fullest 
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proof; for, It it is impossible that sue I laws sKould 
tare been* the fruit oi dissension, or of an impotent 
administration. That historian indeed tells us that 
these laws fell soon into disuse, and that customs rague 
and capricious were substituted in their place. But 
that this was not the case among the Visigoths, at 
least till the Saracen invasion of Spain, I believe is 
incontrovertible; and that they never were in oblivion 
IS evident from this fact, that the Forum Judicum or 
Fuero Jnzgo^ which is acknowledged to be the fount- 
ain of the Spanish law, is in reauity, at this day, in 
great part composed of these ancient laws of the Vis- 
igoths. From this code (of the Leges Visigothorum,) 
which is extremely worthy of the perusal hoxh of the 
lawyer and the student of history, I shall make a 
short abstract of a few of the statutes, which willfully 
cvmce what the reader may already be disposed to 
believe, that these nations, at the period of which we 
now treat, were in a state of society very remote from 
barbarism ; perhaps even further aavanced in civiliza- 
tion and refinement than any conteniporary people of 
the west of Europe. 

In order that aul judges might have a certain fixed 
and immutable rule, ascertaining the extent of their 
jurisdiction, it is declared by these laws, that no 
' jud^e shall presume to decide in any lawsuit unless 
ne finds in this book a statute precisely applicable to 
it. Such causes as fell not under any of these statutes 
are declared to be reserved for the jurisdiction of the 
prince. Lib. li., tit. i., 1. xii. 

Although there seems to reign in many of the penal 
laws of the Visigoths, a considerable degree of severity 
it is tempered at the same time with great equity 
One excellent law, which was applicable to all prose- 
cutions for crimes, was that which limited the punish- 
ment of all ofi*ences to the ofiender himself, without 
affecting his children or heirs. While the Roman 
emperors were enacting such sanguinary statutes, as 
that of Arcadius and Honorius, which declares that 
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the children of those convicted of treason shall be pep* 
petually infamous, incapable of all inheritance, ot all 
office or employment; that they shall languish in 
want and misery, ^ so that life shall be to them a bur- 
den, and death a comfort" — ^while such was the spirit 
of the laws of the enlightened Romans, let us remark 
the comiplexion of those of the barbarian Goths: 
'* Omnia crimina suos sequantur auctores. Nee pater 
pro lilio, nee filius pro patre, nee uxor pro marito, nee 
maritus pro uxore, nee frater pro fratre, nee vicinus 

Ero vicino, nee propinquus pro propinquo, uUam ca- 
imitatem pertimescat. Sed ille solus judicetur cul- 
pabilis qui culpanda commiserit, et crimen cum illo 
qmfecerit nuf^atur: nee successores aut hieredes, j>ro 
ractis parentum, uUum periculum pertimescant.'* (I/ib. 
vi., tit i., 1. Viii.*) It were to the honour of us mod- 
ems, that the penal laws of the most civilized nations 
in Europe were dictated in the same spirit of humanity. 
The laws against murder were uncommonly rigid* 
If the friends of the deceased nerfected to prosecute 
for the crime, any other person whatever might bring 
the murderer to justice. (Lib. vL, t. L, 1. xv.) If a 
man, by pure accident, should put another to death, 
he was guilty of no crime ; yet, if intending but the 
smallest injury to another, such as a blow with the 
hand or foot, he should accidentally put him to death, 
iie was guilty of homicide. (Lib. vi. ibid.) If a mam 
aiming a blow at one person, should kill another ; if 
the murderer began tne quarrd, he was punished 
with death. If it was begun by the person at whom the 
blow was aimed, that person naid a heavy fine to the 
relations of the deceased — one nundred sohdi of gold — 
and the murderer half the sum. (Ibid. L iv.) It was 
ieath to give a woman drugs to procure abortion, and 

* " Let all crimes be viBited on the perpetrator alone. Let 
BO &ther for a son, nor son for a fatner, no bueband for a 
wife, or wife for a husband, dbc., dread any responsibility. Let 
the crime die with him who has committed it, and let not the 
heir drelui any danger from the deeds of his predecesior." 
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equally criminal if that effect should follow' firum a 
stroke or any wilful injury. Child-murder was pun« 
bhed with tne death of the parent. (Lib. yL, tit. iii.) 
If a master, even upon the highest provocation, should 
put his slave to death, he was hned in a pound of gold, 
became perpetually infamous, and was depriy^ of 
the power of makmg a testament. (Lib. vi., t. v., 1. 
xii.) If a master maimed his servant of a hand, foot, 
ear, nose, lip, or eye, he was condemned to three years 
banishment from the province in which he resided. 
(Lib. vi., t. v., 1. xiii.) The lejp talionis (the law of a 
tooth for a tooth, or the requital of an mjury in the 
same kind) was in great observance amjyig the Grothie 
nations. The Visij^oth code provides, that for every 
ofi^ce for which there is not a special statutory pun- 
ishment, the pcma taiionis should take place. It was 
a yerv ample extension of this retaliation, that he who 
wilfully set fire to a house was burnt himself. If a 
judge, corrupted by bribery, condemned an innocent 
man to pumshment, he suffered the like pimishment 
himself. 

It is remarkable that we find in those laws of the 
Visigoths no traces of those singular and barbarous 
modes of trial, which were in use among most of the 
other Gothic nations, even at a period posterior, by 
several ages, to the code of which we now treat. I 
mean what was termed the jud^ent of God — the 
trial of crimes by ju^Jicial combat between the accuser 
and accused, and the ordeal or trial by fire and water. 
These customs, we know, continued long to prevail 
among the Franks and Normans ; but there is no evi« 
dence that they were ever in use either among the 
Visigoths or Ostrogoths; I therefore omit any fmther 
mention of them in this place, but shall take particu* 
lar notice of them in treating afterward of the £aro- 
pean manners in the a^e of Charlemagne. It is as- 
serted by Montesquieu, m his Spirit of Laws, b. zxviii., 
I. ii., that the distin^iiishing character of these laws 
of the barbarous nations was, that they were not cod> 
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fined to a certain district; but that in erery Gbtliic 
nation it was usual to apply that law which was pe- 
cnliar to the pountry or the litigants. The Frant," 
says he, " was tried by the law of the Franks ; the 
Aleman by the law of the Alemans ; the Burgundian 
by that of the Burgundians ; the Roman by the Roman 
law ; and he seeks for some ingenious reasons to ac- 
coont for this peculiarity, which reasons he finds in the 
manner of the Grennan nations as described by Caesar 
and Tacitus, of their lirin^ in distinct provinces, free 
and independent of each other, onited only when there 
was a common enemy, but each retaining their own 
established laws and customs. This certainly held 
trae with regard to some of those tribes which Mon- 
tesquieu has enumerated, but it is not true with regard 
to all the Grothic nations. The Visigoths, of whose 
laws we have been treating, are a direct proof of the 
contrary. So far from allowing those of difierent na- 
tions who were under the monarchy of the Visigoths 
to be judged by the laws of the country to which by 
birth they belonged, a Frank W the law of the Franks, 
and a Roman by that of the Romans, these laws ex- 
pressly declare that in their dominions no other code 
shall nave the smallest force, but that of the Visigoths. 
They observe, with regard to the^ laws erf" other na 
tions, that, though abundantly eloquent, they are in- 
volved in perplexities,* and a penalty of thirty pounds 
of gold is imposed on any person who shall cite in 
]u&ment any code of laws belongmg to other nations. 
14b. X., ibid.) 

in treating of the laws of the Gothic nations, I have 
taken this example of the laws of the Visigoths, not 
from any opinion of their superior excellence to those 
of the other nations whom we, after the exanople of 
the Romans, have chosen to term barbarous. By any 

* duamvis eloquiis polleant, tamen difficultatibus haerent. 
Ideo nolumus sive Romania legibiia, sive alienis institutiom- 
bos amptins oonvezari. lib. il, tit i., 1. iz. 
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Sinaa who attendyely examines the laws of the other 
othic nations, ^e laws of the Visigoths will not be 
found by any means to merit a superior regard. Mon- 
tesquieu even affects to depreciate them as often vague 
and declamatory — a censure which will, in particular 
instances, apply to every compilation of the laws of 
different monarchs. But judicious and respectable as 
we have seen them to be, they must, m pomt of more 
extended policy, yield to the laws of the Franks and 
of the Lombards. Of the excellence of the former, 
M. Montesquieu has collected some striking proofs in 
the 28th book of his Spirit of Laws ; and whoever 
wishes to see a very juuicious estimate of the merits 
of the latter, viz., the laws of the Lombards, may find 
It in the fifth book of Giannoni*s History of Naples. 

The governmept of the Goths, as we find them 
after their settlement in the provinces of the empire, 
was monarchical. This form had its rise,, as it basin 
all barbarous nations, from the choice of a military 
chief to conmiand them in their -expeditions. The 
throne, duaons the Goths, continued to be elective long 
after they had obtained fixed settlements. It v^as nat« 
ural, when time had rooted them in their possessicms, 
that a sort of mixed elective and hereditary modarchy 
should take place. The powerful lords and barcms 
would not easily part with their right of election, but 
the choice would come to be confined to the fjS^nily of 
the last sovereign, or he, upon his deathbed, with the 
advice of these lords, would nominate his successcHr. 
Such, in fact, we find to have been the case both in 
the kingdom of the Ostrogoths and Visigoths. The 
choice did not necessarily fall upon the ddest son; 
brothers, and even bastards, were frequently called to 
the throne. Torrismond, the Visigoth, was succeeded 
by his brother, Theodoric U. Alaric II., the Vi^oth, 
who was killed by Clbvis, the king of the Franks, left 
a legitimate son, Amalaric ; he was, however, succeed- 
ed by his bastard son, Gesalaric, upon whose death. 
Amalaric came to the throne. The &cts prove tw0 
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things, fim^t, that the throne was elective, and secondly, 
that the election was confined to the family, though 
not limited to the eldest child, or even to legitimate 
children. Upon the &ilure of the hlood roya], th<i 
election was free. 

The chief officers in the administration of the Goth- 
ic govermnent were the dukes and counts. These 
officers, we have seen, were known in the Roman 
empire before the time of Constantine. The former 
were the highest in military command, and the latter 
the first among the ciyil dignities. The duke, as his 
name imported, dux exercitusy {general of the army,) 
was the commander-in-chief of "the troops of the prov- 
ince over which he presided. There is, however, 
reason to believe that his office was not confined to a 
military command alone. He even appears to have 
had sometimes the supreme civil as well as militarv 
government in the provmce. Pantinus, in his treatise 
on the Gothic digmties, gives an instance, from which 
it appears that even the higher clergy were subject to 
his jurisdiction. 

As the office of the duke was, however, chiefly con- 
fined to military affairs, that of the comeSy or count, 
was principally exercised in the civil. He was the 
highest civil judge in the province, with power of 
reviewing the decrees of all mferior jurisdictions. He 
had the powev of suspending from office and punishing 
his subordinate judges for negligence or misdemean- 
our. In the absence of the count from the town or 
district where he presided, he named a propositus or 
vicarius, {3. substitute,) to decide in ordinary matters, 
but with mstruction to report to him all cases of diffi- 
cuitv. As the office of the duke mfringed sometimes 
on that of the CQunt in his civil power, so did that of 
the count waoa the duke's in mihtary ; for it appears, 
that, on sudden emergencies, the comes could summon 
out all the military force. This was probably when, 
from the distance of the residence oi the duke from 
Ihe extremities of the provinces, or his being engaged 
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in the exercise of his duty in a remote quarter, there 
was a necessity for anotner to act in ms place. In 
general, however, the office of coynt was that of the 
supreme civil judge, and that of the duke the chief 
military dienity ; at least, it ap])ear8 to have heen^uch 
in Italy under the Ostrogoth princes. 

The Gothic government seems then, upon the whole, 
to have heen an absolute monarchy, of a mixed hered- 
itary and elective nature. The nobles, it is plain, if 
they did not determine the successicm of the crown, at 
least ratified it. Of this convocation of the proceres, 
for .that purpose, we have frequent mention in the 
Gothic historians. These proceres were probably the 
body of the dukes and counts. The monarch, once 
elected, was absolute in the most ample sense. We 
do not find any laws limiting or even prescribing 
his powers ; ana it is certain that the nomination of 
all aignities, offices, and magistracies, was in the sov- 
mign. He imposed tributes and taxes at his discre- 
tion ; and could condenm capitally without form of 
trial. Of this we have a strong instance' in Theodoric 
the Great, which is the only stain upon his memory— 
the condemnation of the philosopher Boetius and the 
senator Symmachus, cm slight suspicions of treasonaUe 
designs — a procedure which only an absolute and des- 
potic power in the sovereign could have warranted. 

Here we close our review of what i^y properly bs 
called Ancient History. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AiABXA — Ancient Manners and Religion— Rise of Mahoue^-* 
His Doctrines — Ck>nque8t8 — Death— Causes which con* 
tributed to the rapid propess of his Reli^n— ^n^oests 
of the Successors of Hanomet-— Change in the National 
Character after the removal of the Seat of Empire to Bag- 
dad — ^Learning of the Arabians. 

At the period of th^ extinction of the Roman power 
In the West, the Eastern emi)ire was in a state of 
weakness, apparently fast ver^ng to a fate similar to 
diat which the Western had undergone ; hut its cap 
tastrophe was not yet at hand, and was to come from 
a different quarter. A small spark of superstition, 
kindling, in the meantime, in the heart of Arabia, 
produced a new religion, and a new empire which 
arose to a very high degree of splendour. To that 

auarter, therefore, we now turn our attention, to mark 
lie rise of the Mahometan superstition, and the found- 
ation of the empire of the Saracens. 

Arabia is a la^e peninsula, divided in the middle 
by the tropic of Cancer. It is bounded on the north 
by Syria and Palestine ; on the south, by the Indian 
ocean; on the east, by the gulfs of JBassora and 
Ormuz ; and on the west, by the Red sea, which sepa- 
rates it from Egypt. It is divided into three parts : 
Arabia Petrssa, which, as its name iinplies, is a barren 
and rocky country, bordering on the Red Sea ; Arabia 
Deserta, so named fronl the sandy deserts with which 
it aboimdsi is adjacent to the gulf of Ormuz; and 

III. R 
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Arabia Felir, a comparatirely fertile and delightful 
clime, forms the soathem part of the peninsala. 

B^ore the period of which we now treat, the Ara^ 
bians had hyed, chiefly, in independent tribes, and 
were almost miknown to other nations. The inhabi- 
tants of the interior part of the country were mostly" 
shepherds ; and those of the coasts and frontiers, pi- 
rates and plunderers. They lived in tents, and occa- 
sionally migrated from one country to another, without 
laws, or any established police, and acknowledging no 
superior but the head of their tribe. Their manners are 
described as being, beyond measure, barbarous ; their 
region an incoherent assemblage of all the supersti- 
tions with which the neighbouring countries abounded. 
The^ had a confused tradition, that they were descend- 
ed from the patriarch Abraham ; and they retained, 
of the Jewish religion, the ceremony of circumcision, 
ablutions, and the horror for certain meats, which they 
regarded as unclean. With these rites, they combined 
the worship of idols, and the belief of three goddesses 
of equal power and wisdom, and co-existent with the 
Supseme^eing. 

The city of Mecca was the residence of the chief 
of these idols. A small square edifice, or temple, 
called the Caabba, was held throughout all Arabia to 
be a place of the most supreme sanctity. Within this 
temple was a stone, which was the peculiar object of 
veneration, and was said to have descended from 
Heaven, in those days of innocence when man was 
firee from guilt as he came from the hands of his Crea- 
tor. The stone was then white^ but gradually becan^ 
sullied, as man became more wicked, till at last it grew 
oitirely black. From the pilgrimages which it was 
customary to make to this temple, and the riches it 
brought thither, Mecca became the most considerable 
citv of Arabia. 

The wandering tribes had a sort of rank, or settled 
pre-eminence amcxig themselves, though we know of 
no head whom they all obeyed. One of the principal 
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of these tribes was that of Eoreish : yet it does not 
appear to have been remarkably nourishing at the 
tune of the appearance of Mahomet ; for he, though 
a prince of that race, was bom to no ampler inheri- 
tance than an iEthioplan slave and five camels. 

This extraordinary person was born in the year 571 
of the Christian era.^ His father died before his birth, 
his mother when he was but a few years old ; and his 
rdaticms put him into the service of a woman of the 
name of Cadigha, who traded into Syria. In his in- 
tercourse with this country, he had opportunities of 
observing the maimers of a nation more polished than 
his own, and felt the defects of his own education, for 
as yet heP could neither read nor write. Syria was at 
this time a Roman provinc^ He was struck with the 
manners of the peo{)le, their laws, their government 
and polic}''. His mind was of that reflecting tum4 
whicn profits by every observation. It is probable 
tiuit in this coimtry, where he found a mixture of Jews 
and Christians, his thoughts first turned upon religion; 
and finding that the gross superstition and idolatry of 
his own country offered amnle room for a reformationi 
which presented the most nattering objects to an am- 
bitious mind, he began to conceive the project of es- 
tablishing a new religion. Christianity presented a 
system of the most beautiful morality ; out, the re- 
hgions notions of his countrymen inclinmg to Judaism, 
he thought it advisable to retain some great features 
likewise of that ceremonial, as well as certain idle 
customs and ceremonies to which the Arabians had 
long been addicted ; such as the pilgrimage to the tem- 
|de of Mecca, and the adoration of the black-stone. 
oh most politic idea was the thought of attracting 
proselytes to his new religion, by accommodating it, 

* The precise era of his birth has been much disputed, and 
tea been fixed, bv difierent authors, at various periods from 
the year 660 to the year 620 of the Christian era. The data 
liven in the text is that now most commonly adopted. 
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as mueh as possible^ to the yolvptaous spirit of his 
oountiymen. fiat as yet the whole system was, prob- 
ably, only a dream, which the poverty and obsrarity 
of Its aathor ccnild give him very little prospect of 
ever realizing. 

Mahomet, lioweTer, was fartuziate enough to insinii- 
ate himscdf into the good graces of his mistress, Cad- 
i^ha, and, marrying her, he saw himself raised to a 
situation which made him one of the most consideia^ 
ble men o^ hu country. Instead of abandraiing his 
former pioject, he ccmsideEed his new situation as only 
a stronger incentive to the prosecution of his plan, 
which ms influence and fortune promised materially to 
fecilitate. He began, therefore, to put his scheme in 
practice. He endeayoured to remedy the defects of 
ms education, by acquiring some knowledge of letters. 
tHe affected a soliuury life ; bestowed a great deal in 
charity ; retired, at times, to the desert, and pretended 
that he held conferences with the angel Gabnel. The 
epilepsy, a disease to which he was subject, was, he 
pretended, a divine ecstasy, or rapture, m which he 
was admitted to the contemplation of Paradise. He 
made his wife an accomplice in the cheat, and she 

Eublished his visions and reveries to all the neighbour- 
ood. In a short time the whole city of Mecca talked 
of nothing but Mahomet. He began to harangue in 
public; and his natural eloquence, which waswonder- 
tiilly animated, joined with a noble, commanding, and 
m^estic figure, gained him many proselytes. 

This was the substance of the religion, which he 
held forth as a new revelation.* He taught that man- 
kind should acknowledge cue Grod, without division 
of substance or of persons ; an eternal and al^power- 
ful being, Creator of the universe ; that the laws of 
this being, whose beneficence is equal to his power, 
are such as tend universally to the happiness of his 
creatures; that the duty which man owes to Grod, is 

* See Salens Koran, Preliminary Discourse^ Seetk>n 4th. 
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to pray seven times a da]^: to honour him by saeh 
ceremonies as are figuratiye of his bounties; to lore 
all mankind as members of one family; to assist the 
poor and protect the injured; and to show kindness 
even to inferior animals. To these precepts, which it 
must be owned are excellent, Mahomet joined others 
which reconmiended his doctrine to th<^ passions of 
his followers.*^ He was himself of a voluptuous con- 
stitution. The pl^sures of love were, by the religion 
of Mahomet, held forth as a duty in this life/ and the 
highest reward for the good Mussulman in a future 
state. He permitted^his followers to have four wives, 
and as many slaves for their concubines as they 
pleased. He himself, as a prophet, arrogated a supe- 
rior privilege, and had fifteen wives. 

He taught that Grod Almighty had engraven these 
. laws in the hearts of the first race of men ; but that 
vice and iniquity gradually prevailing, and wearing 
out their impression, he had sent, from time to time, 
his prophets upon earth, to revive his holy precepts 
by their doctrines and example. The most eminent 
of these prophets, he affirmed, were Abraham, Mosea 
Jesus Christ — and Mahomet — the last, the greatest of 
aU. — ^who was destined to extend the knowledge of 
the trug, religion over all the earth. 

The ceremonies of circumcision, ablution, and the 
pil^majge to Mecca, he recommended as exterior and 
visible si^ns by which God desired that man should 
signify his belief of the more speculative tenets of his, 
rdigionu These laws he pretended to have received' 
from God iUmighty, by the hands of the angel Ga- 
bnel, who presented him, from time to time, with 
parcels of that book, or Koran, in which they were 
contained. The fundamental doctrines of the Koran 
are such as have been enumerated. The]^ are, it is 
true, intermixed with a variety of absurdities — errors 
in history, chronology, and philosophy ; but these the 
countrymen of Mahomet, m his time, may "well be 
iQpposed to have overlooked; and the learned Mussul* 
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ipan, at this day, will |)Tobablr oonsider them as cot- 
ruptiuns and interpolations ot the ori|[inal text. It 
must he acknowledged that the work itself is full of 
fine conceptions, and abounds with that brilliant and 
figurative eloquence which is characteristic of oriental 
writing. In^ many, places, when the majesty and at- 
tributes of Crod are described, the style is most sub- 
lime and magnificent, and resembles that ai the Sa- 
cred Scriptures — ^from which, indeed, it is quite ob- 
vious that the composer of the EToran drew many of 
its most shining ornaments. 

The illiterate character and ignorance of Mahomet, 
in his younger days, leaves no doubt that, in the com- 
position of this work, he must have had able assist- 
ants ; but, as he was possessed of strong natural tal- 
ents, and a brilliant imagination, the chief merit was, 
in all probability, his own. The production of the 
work in small and detached parcds, was a highly 
politic measure ; for by leaving it in his power to add 
to it from time to time, accordmg as he was favoured 
with new revelations, he had it in his power to re- 
move or explain any errors or inconsistencies, the de- 
tection of which nught otherwise have been fiital to 
his imposture. 

The disciples of Mahomet dailv increased, and 
among these were the most respectable of the citizens 
of Mecca. Tumults, however, arising, and firequent 
disputes between the Believers and Infidels, the ma- 
gistrates of the dty thought it necessary to remove 
^the cause of the disorder, and Mahonlet was ban- 
ished. Jlis flight, which was termed the Hegira, was 
the era of his glory; his disciples followed him, and 
he now became sensible of his own strength. He be- 
gan from that moment to be fired with ideas of con- 
(mest ; he betook himself to Medina, and there, with 
tJie sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, he 
preached to his votaries^mpire and dominion in this 
world, and etemal happiness in the next. He now 
letermined to take vengeaace on the people of Mecca. 
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for tbeir blind ingratitude to the propbet of Gtxi ; and 
marching against them, as it is said, with only one 
hundred and thirteen men, he attacked and took the 
d^. Omar, one of the bravest of the Arabians, had 
joined him at Medina. His followers, after their first 
success, which was regarded as miraculous, increased 
prodigiouslv. In a few years he had subdued' to his 
empire and religion all Arabia. With a mixture of 
strange presimiption and enthusiasm, he now wrote 
to Cosrhoes, king of Persia, and others of the neigh- 
bouring princes, that they should embrace his reli- 
gion ; and, what is yet more surprising, two of these 
princes actually became Mahometaos. He now tcuned 
his arms against the Eastern empire, and, marching 
into Syria, took seyeral of the towns belonging to the 
Romans; but, in the middle of his con<}uest&f, Ma- 
homet, at the age of sixty-three, was seized with a 
mortal disease, the effect, it was said, of poison. The 
ccHiclusion of his life was admirable. '^Let him,'* 
said he, '* to whom I hare done violence or injustice 
now appear, and I am ready to make him reparation.** 
For several days preceding his death, he ordered liim- 
self to be carried to the mosque, and there harangued 
the people with wonderful eloquence, which, from a 
dying man had a powerful effect. It is. by no means 
improbable that he believed himself inspired — as the 
flii^rular success of all his enterprises might have per- 
sus^ed a mind of that enthusiastic turn of a divine in- 
terposition in his favour. It is certain, that with his 
latest breath he continued to inculcate the doctrines 
0^ his new religion. He recommended to his fc^ow-- 
ers to keep the sword unsheathed till they had driven 
all infidels out of Arabia ; and, in the agonies of death, 
he declared to Ayesha, the best beloved of his wives, 
that Grod, by the mouth of the angel Grabriel, had 
given him the choice of life or death, and tliat he had 
preferred the latter. 

The rapid success which attended the propagation 
•f the religi(m o£ Mahomet, may be accounted for 
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from a few natnnd and simple causes. The first d 
diesewas certainly tbat sigiuil fayour which attended 
his arms, and, as we shall immediately see» those of 
his successors. The martial spirit, when inflamed hf 
the enthusiasm of religion is irresistible: and while 
repeated victories persuaded many of a dirine inter- 
position in favour of the prophet and his law, the ter- 
ror of his anns inclined others submissively to receive 
that religion which was propagated by the sword. 
Neither was it surprising that a religion which adapt- 
ed itsctf so entirely to t^ passions of men should nnd 
a number ci willing votaries among the luxurious na- 
tions of the East. The gross ignorance, too, of many 
of those nations might readily have rendered them 
. the dupes of a less artful system of imposture than 
the fable of Mahomet ; and, to add to au, it must be 
owned with re^et, that the shameful animosities and 
dissensions which then prevailed among the d^erent 
sects of the Christian church had too much contribu- 
ted to bring the true religion into disesteem and con- 
tempt. 

Mahomet, by his kst will, had nominated Ali, his 
scm-in-law, and Fatima, his daughter, to succeed him; 
but Abubeker, his fether-in-law, had the address -to 
secure the soldiery : he pretended a prior nominadon, 
and bringing Ayesha and Omar over to his interest, 
he secured the succession. - 

As disputes began to arise among the Believers, 
Abubeker collected and published the scattered books 
of the Koran, which, it is probable, had never till that 
time been united ; and prosecuting the conquests of 
Mahomet, he made an inroad into Palestine, defeated 
the army of Heraclius, the emperor, and lock Jerusa- 
lem, suogecting the whole comitry between Mount 
Libanas and the Mediterranean. Abubeker died in the 
midst of his conquests, and Omar, by the unanimous 
voice )f th^ army was called to the throne. He prose- 
cuted the conquests of his predecessors, and in one 
campaign deprived the Romans of Svria^ Fhenicia, 
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Mesopotamia, and Chaldea ; thea tuniing his armi 
against Persia, this rapid conqueror, in the space of 
two years, brought that inunense and magnifioent em- 
pire under the dominion of the Saracens,* and extin- 
guished the ancient religion of Zoroaster, of which 
no trace remains, but what is preserved by the incon^ 
nderablfi sect of the Guebres. In the meantime,^ the 
Ueutenants of Omar were extending the conquests of 
the Saracens in other <]uarters; they subdued all 
Egypt, Libya, and Numidia. In this conquest was 
burnt the celebrated library founded at Alexandria, by . 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and augmented by succeeding 
princes. The Saracens argued that all the knowl- 
edge which was there treasured up was either con- 
tained in the Koran, and therefore superfluous— or not 
contained in it, and therefore unnecessary to salvation. , 

Amid these extensive conquests, Omar was killed 
by a Persian slave. His successor, Otman, fbUowed 
the steps of his predecessors, and added to the domin- 
ion of the caliis Bactriana and part of Tartary ; 
while one of his lieutenants ravaged the islands of the 
Archipelago, took Rhodes, where he destroyed the 
celebrated Colossus; and passiujo^ into Sicily threw 
consternation into the heart of the Italian states. 
Otman was succeeded by Ali, the son-in-law of Ma- 
homet. This prince, whf«e name is to this day re- 
vered by the Mahometanii^ inherited in many respects, 
the gemus of his father-in-law ; but he was cut off by 
treason in the midst of his conquests, after a reign of 
four or five years. He transferred the seat of the car 
lifs from Mecca to a city called Couffa, on the banks 
of the Euphrates ; from whence it was afterward re- 
moved to Bagdad. 

The genius of the Arabians, fired by enthusiasm 

* The Arabians, who were^ in fact, Ishmaelites, or desoend- 
ants of Abraham by bia ooncubine Hagar, are supposed to 
have assumed the name of Saracens, to induce the belief of 
thdr being the legitimate descendants of Abraham, by Sarah 
bis m^-^Howd^ jemui iii chao* iii. 
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and inyigorated br conquest, seemed now in the tram 
of canying every tning before it It is wonderful what 
may b^ achieved by a people who are cmce in the . 
track of glory. Nations, in fact, seem to have their 
ages of brilliancy, when all is life, and vigour, and en- 
terprise ; and these perhaps preceded, and again to be 
followed by, an era of inanimation, weakness, and d» 
generacy. 

In this splendid period of the history of the Sara- 
cens, their conquests were incredible. Within half a 
century from the first opening of the career of Ma- « 
hornet, they had raised an empire more extensive 
than what remained, at this tim^, of the dominion of 
the Romans. 

There was a succession of nineteen califis of the 
race of Omar, or, as they are termed, the Ommiades : 
after which began the dynasty of the Abassidse, who 
were descended directly, by the male line, from Ma- 
homet. Almanzor, the second calif of this race, 
changed the seat of the Saracen empire to Bagdad; 
and irom that period the Mahometans assumed a 
character to which they had hitherto been strangers. 
Almanzor had genius and taste for literary pursuits; 
the sciences bc^n to be cultivated at Bagdad ; and 
the learning of the Romans was transplanted thither 
from Ccmstantinople. The philosophers and literati 
of the East flocked to that capital, where their talents 
attracted both respect and reward. The successors 
of Almanzor, educated in the school of the sciences, 
showed them the same &vourable attention; and un- 
der Haroun Alraschid, who was himself a most ac- 
complished literary character, learning, and all the 
arts of utility, as well as elegance, rose to a pitch of ^ 
splendour which they had not known since the reign 
of Augustus. Alraschid flourished in the middle of 
the ninth century, and was contemporary with Char- 
lemagne. 

The sciences for which the Arabians were most 
distmguished at this time were medicine and astrono- 
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my. They had made no inconsiderable progress in 
mechanics ; geometry they had brought to a very catk* 
siderable height ; and they were, if not the inyenton 
of algebra, the first who adopted that science £rom the 
^rther East. Their poetry was sii^^arly beautiful : 
they added a reg[UlAritT to the oriental verse, retain- 
ing at the same time aU its luxuriant imagery. Ha- 
roun Alraschid himself composed very beautiful rer- 



The manners of the Arabians at this period of the 
splendour of their empire are better leamed from some 
of their romantic compositions, than from any ac- 
counts of historians. That book which is famibar to 
every one, ** The Arabian Nights' Entertainments," is 
not only a most pleasing composition in point of im- 
a^nation, but contains, as an original work, a genuine 
picture of oriental manners, and conveys very hi^h 
ideas of the police and splendour of the empire of tue 
calife, in the time of Alraschid. 



CHAPTER II. 

Monarchy of the Foanks-— Uncertainty of the early histonr 
of the Franks — Metovingian Period— Mayors of the Pai- 
aoe— Change in the Dynasty effected by Pepin — manners 
and Customs — Form of Government and Laws of the 
Flanks — ^Feudal System. 

Leaving at present the history of the Eastern na- 
tions, we turn our view to the Western part of Eu- 
rope, to take a short survey of the origin of the mon- , 
archy of the Franks, who, m the course of a few ages, 
raised, on the ruins of the Roman power, a great and 
flourishing empire. The rise of a new dominion is 
also, at the same period, to be traced in Italy : — the 
church, which had hitherto been confined to an au- 
thority in spiritual matters, exalting herself into a 
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temponl sorereignty ; and, under the title of a charter 
from Heayeo, arrogating a supreme control oyer all 
t^e princes of the earth. 

The history of the origin of the Franks is in no degree 
more certain than that of any of the other barbarous 
nations, who orerran theWestem^empire. The most 
probable opinion is, that they were, originally, those 
tribes of German nations inhabiting the districts diat lie 
on the Lower Rhine and the Weser, who in the time 
of Tacitus passed under the names of Chauci, Cherusci, 
Catti, Sicambri. These, and some other petty nations 
around them, forming a league for mutual defence 
against the Roman power, termed themselyes Franks, 
or Freemen.* 

The first who is mentioned in history as the soy- 
ereign of this united people is Pharamond, and he 
seems to possess but a doubtful or legendary exist- 
ence.t His successor and kinsman, Meroyius, who is 
the head of the first race, of the French monarchs 
known by the name of the Meroyingian, is a personage 
whose history is fully as doubtful as that of his prede- 
cessors^ His grandson was the &mous Cloyis, who 
succeeded to the monarchy of the Franks in the year 
482. He was a prince of intrepid spirit, who from the 
beginning of his rei^, and while yet in the twentieth 
year of his age, projected the conquest of all Gaul. 

The Romans at this time maintained a yery feeble 
authority in that country ; and Syagrius, goyemor of 
the proyince, was quite unable to make head against 
this enterprising prince. The conquest was soon 
achieyed.f Cloyis next threw his eyes upon the king- 
dom of Burgundy. Gondebald had usurped the throng 
of Burgundy, by the murder of his fatner Chilperic 
Cloyis married Clotilda, the daughter of Chilperic, and 

* Gibbon, .vol. L c. x. Howel, part iii. book-ii c. 5. 

tMezerav has, notwithstanding, bestowed four books of 
his great History of France on the establishment of tha 
Franks in Gaul, preceding the reign of Pharamond* 

t Gibbon, c. 38. ' 
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' on preteace of ayengn^ his murder, dethrcyned Gooi- 
debald, but allowed him afterward to hold his do- 
minions as his ally and tributary. 

Clotilda had great influence over her husband. The 
Franks had not yet embraced the Christian religion,, 
but adhered to their ancient idolatry. Clotilda con- 
certed Clovis ;^ in all probability, by persuading him 
fhat this measure was the most efiectual means of 
c(xiciliating the affection of all the Gallic nations. 
CloTis, accordingly, was baptized, and most of the 
Franks followed his example.! 

The politic and ambitious genius of Clovis derived 
from his conversion to Christianity a new pretext for 
extending his empire. The Visig^oths, wno, as has 
already been observed, were all of the Arian persuasioi\ 
possessed Lan^uedoc and Aquitaine. Clovis now pr& 
tended that his conscience would not allow him t4 
rest w^hile a nation of heretics remamed in any parr 
of Gaul. With the assistance of his tributary, Gonde* 
bald, he immediately invaded the territory of the Visi- 
goths, and in a short time deprived them of their 
whole dominions. The Visigoths retired into Spain, 
and made Toledo the seat of their kingdom. The- 
odoric the Great, who had been prevented from afford- 
ing aid to his Gothic brethren by a war in which he 
was then engaged with the emperor Anastasius, was 
resolved as soon as possible to avenge their quarrel. 
He hastened across the Alps into Aquitaine, and there, 
in a decisive engagement near the city of Aries, he 
entirely defeated and dispersed the armies of Clovis 

. ♦ Mezeray, torn. i. p. 320. Gibbon, vol. vL c. 28. 

tThe generouB enthusiasm and barbarian magnanimity of 
dovhi is well characterized by the following anecdote. Soon 
after hia conversion, while he was hearing a sermon, preached 
by the Bishop of Rbeima, in which the preacher gave an im- 

Sassioned de8crii>tion of the sufTerings of Christ, Clovis sud-^ 
enly started up in the assembly, and sdzins his spear, ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, " Would to God that I had been thenj 
with my valiant Franks, I would soon have redressed bis 
wraDgiiV^^^I^tdegarii Epitome^ cap. 21. 



and Grondebald ; and retook froA them the whole tep- 
ritory' of the Visigoths, which he added to his own 
dominions. This was the period of the glorv of Clo- 
ris. He died soon after, in the 51 1th year of tne Chris- 
tian era.* 

France, which during the reign of Clovis had be« 
come an extensive and powerful monarchy, was in a 
short time thrown hack into a state of weakness and 
division, almost equal to that from which it had so 
recently emerged. 

Clovis left four sons, who divided the nionarchy 
among them, and were continually at war with each 
other. Their short and distracted reigns, the mis- 
chiefs arising from a divided empire, the miserable 
anarchy which prevailed through every part of the 
kingdom, and the deplorable weakness of the whole 
of me princes of the Merovingian race, render the his- 
tory of^ France,^t this pericxl, a most disgusting as 
well as uninstructive picture ; nor is it till the rise of 
the Maires du Palais, when a d^ee of order arose 
under the usurpation of those officers, that the tranr 
sactions of those dark ages become at fill interesting. 
On the death of Dagobert the First, who left two in- 
fant sons, Sigibert and Clovis the Second, the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of their chief officers, the 
Majores Falatii, or Mayors of the Palace: These 
officers founded a new power, which, for some gene- 
rations, held the French monarchs in the most abso- 
lute subjection, and left them little else than the name 
of king. 

The proper kingdom of the Franks was at this time 
divided into, two distinct provinces, of which the Hne 
of separation ran from north to south. The eastern 
part was called Austasria; the westwn, Neustria. 
Pepin, sumamed Heristel, Mayor of the Palace, and 

* The name Clovis, which is the same as Lewis, is variously 

B'ven by difierent ancient authors ; we find it ChlodovieuSi 
ludowicus, Chlodvig, Lud?icb, &,c.—HoweUi part iiL e. i 
■eet. 3. 
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I GoremoT of Austrasia, made war against the iinpo- 
f tent monarch of Neustria, drove him into Paris, took 
Ae city, and thus became master of the whole king- 
dom. He was generous enough to spare the life of 
his sovereign. He allowed him the rents of some 
inconsiderable territories, and continued himself to 
govern France, with admirable wisdom and modera- 
tion, during a period of twenty-seven years. He never 
affected the title of King, but contented himself with 
that of Duke of Austrasia, and Mayor of the Palace 
of Neustria. The only weak and impolitic action of 
his life was the last, the appointment of his infant 
grandson Theobald to succeed him in his dignities, 
while at the same time he left a son Charles, sur^ 
named Martel, in eveiy respect worthy of those 
hcnours, and capable of asserting and vindicating 
with spirit, what he might, with justice, esteem his 
right. 

Austrasia declared for Charles, who immediately 
assiuned the title of Duke, to which, as by hereditary- 
right, he added that of Mayor of the Palace. The 
youn^ Chilperic, the nominal monarch, had a degree 
of spuit beyond that of his predecessors; and endeav- 
oured to emancipate himself from that bondage to 
which thev had patiently submitted. He treated the 
Mayor of the Palace as a rebel and usurper, and sought 
by force of arms to reduce him to subjection. A civil 
war took place, which ended fatally for Chilperic. 
Charles Martel was victorious, but allowed the mon- 
arch to retain, like his ancestors, the royal name and 
insignia, while he himself possessed the whole power 
and authority. Charles Martel governed France for 
about thirty years with great wisdom, spirit, and abili- 
ty. He was victorious over all his intestine foes ; he 
kept in awe the neighbouring nations ; he delivered 
nis country from the ravages of the Saracens, whom 
he entirely defeated between Tours and Poictiers — 
thus averting the imminent danger of Mahometanism 
overspreading Westem Europe; and he died honoured 
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•ad lamented, bequeathing, in presence of his(^Scen, 
the kingdoin of France, as an undisputed inheritance, 
to his two sf tis, Pepin and Carloman. 

Charles Kartel had now assumed the name of king; 
His sons at first followed their father's example, and 
were styled like him, dukes and mayors of the palace, 
the one of Austrasia, the other of r^eustria and Bur« 
ffundy ; Childeric III., a son of the last nominal prince, 
being permitted, in the meantime, to hold the insig- 
nia of royalty. But Carloman, the younger son of 
Charles, inspired with a devout apathy for the empty 
honours of this world, thought proper to retire into a 
cloister ; and Pepin, the elder, now possessed of the 
entin adnunistra^cm, determined to assume the name, 
as he possessed the power of king. 

The means which Pepin adopted to secure to him- 
self an undivided sovereignty are characteristic of the 
spirit of the times. He could have deposed his weak 
and nominal sovereign, and put him to death. His 
power was equal to any attempt^ of which the meas- 
ures he followed afford perhaps a stronger proof than 
if he had resorted to force to compass ms ends. He 
sent an embassy to Rome, to Zachary the pope, pro- 
posing it as a question to his holin^s, whether he, 
or Childeric, had the best title to the throne. Zachary 
had formed the scheme of erecting a temporal domin- 
ion in Italy, and wished, for th&t purpose, to employ 
the arms of France to wrest the> kingdom from the 
Lombards. An opportunity now o^pjred of securing 
the friendship of Pepin, which the designing pontin, 
on due consideration of its advantages, scr<ipTea not to 
embrace.. He decided the question by deckring that 
it was conducive to the honour of God, and th? inter- 
ests of the church, that Pepin, who already exercised 
the office of king, should possess the title also. Th:^ 
have the holy fathers often diosen to veil' their schemes 
of avarice or ambition, confounding their own tern* 
poral views with the sacred interests of religion. 

The kings of the Franks had hitherto been inaugn- 
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rated by a ceremony peculiar to the Grothic nation. 
Seated on a shield, they were carried through the 
ranks and received the homage of the army. Pepin, 
aware of the violence he had done to human institu- 
tions, was anxious to impress the belief that his right 
to the CTown was of heavenly origin. He adopted 
from Scripture the ceremony ol consecration by noly 
oil, and was anointed by the hands of Boniface, arch- 
bishop of Mentz ;* and this ceremony became ever 
after an established usage in the coronation of Chris- 
tian princes. The church, for very obvious reasons, 
annexed to ihis ceremony a very high degree of im- 
portance. The hierarchy thus assumed a supremacy 
over temporal governments ; and hence, in after times, 
has the Head of the Church arrogated to himself 
the right of disposing of kingdoms, as ^n inherent 
branch of his spintual sovereignty and jurisdiction. 

The first or Merovingian race of kings thus came 
to an end in the person of Childeric III., who, with 
an infant scm, was conducted to the monastery of St. 
Bertin, where they passed the remainder of their days. 
This dynastv of weak and insignificant princes had 
fiUed tne throne of France for three hundred and 
thirty-four years.! There reigned at Paris alone 
Iwenty-one princes of this race ; but including the vap 

* Bonifacius was an Englishman, who, professing no other 
end than the j^ropagation of Christianity, minted from his 
own country mto Germany and France, and m^atiated him- 
self 80 hkhly with Charles Martel and Pepin, as to regulate 
all the affairs of the church within their dominions. He foun- 
ded many bishoprics, and at last fixed his own residence at 
Mentz, which for many subsequent ages continued the see 
of the first archbishop of Grermany. 

t It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of the Me- 
rovingian period, and eoes far to account for the weakness 
and misery of the Idngaom. that almost all the princes of this 
race ascended the throne while yet infants. Mezeray, in his 
Abr6g6 Chronologique, has attached to the name of each 
prince, as it occurs, the age at which he began to reign.— Vide 
p. 323, et seq. 

III. — 9 
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rious divisions into which the kingdom of the Franks 
was split, We have to reckon alK)Ut forty princes ^f 
the family of Merovius. 

In the person of-i'epin, son of Charles Martel, com- 
menced the second, or Carlovingian race of the mon- 
archs of France, perpetuating in their name the illus* 
trioos foundation of a family which, to this day, gives 
princes to a great part of Europe. Pepin prepared 
to discharge his ohhsations to tue see of Kome, ot 
which he was rerninded hy a most extraordinary letter 
from heaverif written by pope Stephen III., the succes- 
sor of Zachary, in the character of St. Peter ! Urged 
hy this invocation, he passed the Alps, and compefied 
the king of the Lombards to evacuate the greater part 
of his territories. His conquests put him in posses- 
sion of a great part of Italy, and enabled him as is 
said, 'to bestow upon the pope the territories of Ra- 
venna, Bologna, and several other states, the first tem- 
poral possessions of the see of Rome. This gift, it 
must be owned, has been called in question, as the 
zealous advocates for the temporal sovereignty of the 
popes maintain that their right, in the Italian territo- 
ry, was of a much more ancient date ; while those 
who dispute that sovereignty assert, that they never 
had any other title than a gradual usurpation of a 
temporal interest, from what was originally only a 
spiritual jurisdiction. What appears most probable 
is, that Pepin actually made ^ts to the see of Rome 
of somQ of those territories from which he expelled 
the Lombards, to be held by the church as a patri- 
mony, but of which he himself meant to retam, or 
whenever it should suit him, to assume the sover- 
eignty. 

Pepin, with all those precautions to colour his 
usurpation of the crown of France, endeavoured to 
establish his security on a more effectual basis, by 
diligently courting the affection of his subjects. From 
the beginning of the French monarchy, the supreme 
legislative power was understood to reside in the gen> 
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rral assemblies of the people, called the Champs de 
Mars (field of Mars). Wnen the feudal system be- 
came prevalent, a great weight of authority was 
added to the nobles from their beneficia, or fiefs, 
which, in a short time, inclined the goyemment tb a 
sort of aristocracy. The kin^ as we have seen, be- 
came absolute ciphers. Pepin, however, when he 
ascended the throne, changed entirely the face of af- 
fairs; yet as it would have been dangerous, with ids 
defective title, to have exasperated the nobles, by en*^ 
croaching daily on those powers to which they had* 
been accustomed, he very politically consulted them 
in all matters of importance. When on his death-bed, 
he summoned a general coundl of the grandees, and 
asked their consent to a division of his kingdom be- 
tween his son Charles and Carloman ; which was, in 
fact, an acknowledgment of a right in the nobility of 
<he kingdom to dispose of the crown. Pepin died at 
the a^e of fifty-three, having reigned sixteen years 
fiom his coronation, and having governed France lor 
twenty-seven years from the death of his &ther 
Charles |Aartel. 

The manners of the Franks during this period of 
their history form an inta?esting subject of inqmry. 
It is natural to believe that, at diis remote period, 
slight diversities only would prevail between the man- 
ners of neighbouring tribes ; and the accounts which 
Tacitus has given df the habits, customs, and laws 
of the ancient Grermans, may be considered as the 
best record we possess of the manners of the ancient 
Franks. Every man was a soldier because the tribe 
was constantly in a state of war. The kings, who 
commanded these tribes, had a very limited author- 
ity. Li all matters of consequence, the busifless was 
deliberated in the assembly; that is to say, in the 
camp. The government, in short, was democratical. 

From the time of the establishment of the Franks 
m Gaul, we find the most evident traces of the same 
constitution. The king had no legislative authority. 
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uid a rery limited judicatiye power. AH tight of le- 
C^ation resided in the general assembly of the peo- 
ple, called the Champs de Mars, from being held 
annually on the first day of March. In these assem.- 
biles, the king had no more tban a single suffrage^ 
equally with the meanest soldier; and it was only 
wnen actually in the field, or when it was necessary 
to enforce mihtary discipline, that he yentured to ex- 
ercise anything uke authority. This is strongly ex- 
emplified in a story which is recorded of C^vis L 
'After the battle of Soissons, a laige vessel of silyer 
was part of the booty : Cloyis, being informed that it 
had been carried off from the church of Rheims, asked 
permission of the army to take it, that he might re- 
store it to the church. A soldier, standing by, strucJc 
the yessel with his battle>axe, and with great rude- 
ness desired the king to rest satisfied with the share 
that should fall to his lot. Cloyis durst not, at the 
time, resent this insolence, for all were then upon an 
equal footing ; but he knew the privilege which he 
had when militaiy discipline was to be oiforced, and 
took advantage oi it ; for, some time afterward, ob- 
serving the same soldier to be negligent in the care 
of his arms, he called him out of ms rank, and char- 
ging him with his offence, cut him down with his 
batde-axe.* There was not a murmur heard, for 
Cloyis had not exceeded the limits of his authority. 
This story conveys a very distinct idea of the de- 

free of power possessed by the first kinjgs among the 
ranks. The people knew no subordmation but a 
military one. In every other respect they held 
themLselves to be cm a looting of equality and inde> 
pendence. 
After* the establishment of the Franks in Gaul 

* *' Coup bien hardi," says Mezeray, " et qui le fit eztrftme- 
meHt redouter des Frangois." "A Very bold stroke; and one 
that n^ade him ezceedinglv feared bv the French." Tom. L 
p. 311. Gibbon (ch. 38) alludes to this singular and charac 
t^fiftic story, but does not teU it. 
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tnmgs necessarily altered, by degrees, from the new 
situation in which they were placed. The Granls, the 
conquered people, were exposed to all the brutality of 
their conquerors ; they were treated in every respect as 
slaves : of this the Salic laws, the most ancient code 
existing among the Franks, furnish a strong proof. 
The murderer of a Frank paid two hundred solidi, 
while the murderer of a Gaul paid only one hundred. 
The Gauls, notwithstanding these degrading distinc* 
tions, preserved a part of their possessions, because 
their conquerors found more than they had occasion 
for. They even, at first enjoyed their lands without 
paying any taxes ; but were subjected, in common 
with the Franks, to the obligation oi making war 
at their own charge, and of numishing lodging and 
conveyance to officers travelling on the service of the 
state. 

Clovis allowed the Gauls to retain their own laws; 
either from policy, or because he could not give them a 
new code. As these laws were unknown to the Franks, 
it was of consequence also necessary that the Gauls 
should choose their own judges. 

The Franks, on the other liand, were governed by 
the Salic and Ripuarian laws, distinctions of the dif- 
ferent tribes or nations of Franks before they left Ger- 
many. NoAinff can convey a stronger picture of the 
detached and independent character which these tribes 
still maintained after their settlement in Gaul, and 
their union under one prince, than their retaining their 
different codes of laws. It is true that these laws 
were new modelled, in many respects, by Clovis, and 
fay succeeding sovereigns; for, being framed while 
these German nations were heathens add idolaters, 
it was necessary to adapt them to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

This diversity of laws among the Gauls and the di£> 
ferent tribes of Franks was attended with much in- 
convenience; and numberless disadvantages, arising 
from this source, were felt in the civil policy of France 
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down to the rerolutioDarv period at the close of the 
eiffhteepth century. The manners of the Graui^ 
which, nnder the Koman goyemors, had attained a 

ah deffree of polish, were entirely opposite to the 
e barbarity or their conquerors. To form a «ode 
of laws which would haye imited both nations was an 
absolute impossibility ; there arose, therefore, as ne- 
cessary a distinction of laws as of manners ; and eren 
when time had nearly annihilated the latter distinc- 
tion, it was not to be expected that the laws should 
approach to any common standard, for those deriyed, 
on the other hand, additional force from the operation 
of the same cause, and the reyolution of time only riy- 
eted their obseryance. 

The ancient Germans had the highest yeneration 
for their priests. It was, therefore, natural for the 
Franks, alter their conyersion, to preserye the same 
reyerence for the ministers of their new religion. We 
find that the bishops held the first place in the na- 
tional assemblies. They were employed under Clo- 
tarius I. to correct the Salic and Ripuarian laws, and 
they had a sort of superintendence oyer the judicial 
tribunals. In the absence of the king, it was compe- 
tent to appeal to the bishops from the sentences of the 
dukes ana counts. 

The Franks, owing their conyersion to Christianity 
to their recent connexion with the Gauls, yery natu- 
rally chose their first bishops from that nation. This 
was an important adyantage to the conquered people, 
for it was most natural that those bishops should em- 
ploy the influence they obtained from their ecclesias* 
tical functions, as well as the respect which they at- 
tracted firom their superiority in literature and ac- 
quirements, to better the condition of their own coun- 
trymen, and to raise them from that state of seryiUty 
BJfd abasement to which the Franks were at first 
disposed to confine them. Such was, in fact, the case ; 
for, in a yery few generations, the condition of the 
Gauls was so much cnanged, that, proyided they chose 
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to lire under the Salic and Ripuarian laws instead of 
the Boman, they became entitled to all the priyilegea 
of the Franks. The)r had their seat in the ^hamp de 
Mars, and their vote in all public deliberations. Tney 
seemed even to be regarded with more peculiar favour 
by the sovereigns, several of whom, from political mo- 
tives, chose to attach the leading men among the 
Gauls to their service, b^ bestowing on them consid- 
erable offices of dignity m the state. 

The Franks thus incorporated with the (xauls, a 
new system of policy was visible in this united mon- 
archy, which by* degrees pervaded most of the Euro- 
pean kingdoms. The rise of this singular fabric, the 
feudal system, has given occasion to much curious 
speculation; and as opinions extremely various and 
contradictory have been expressed by eminent wrir 
ters, the subject merits' a full investigation. 

By the feudal system is properly meant that tenure 
or condition on which the proprietors of land in most 
of £he countries of Europe for so many aj^es held their 
possession; viz., an obligation to perform military 
service whenever required by the sovereign or the 
overlord, who originally gave them a grant of that 
possession. 

In the infancy of the Roman state, among other in- 
stitutions whicn historians havB been fond of attribu- 
ting to the political sagacity of Romulus, was the 
coonexion between patron and client. Occasions have 
frequently occurred of remarking the error of referring 
to a ijarticular author, whether politician or lawgiver, 
such institutions as are the natural result of the state 
of society in which we find them. Of this the Clieiv- 
teia* and Jus patronatusf of the Romans is an exam- 
ple. It is evident that this connexion of patron and 
client is nothing more than a species of the^ame dan- 

* The relation of patrons to thdr clients, or of tenants to 
Ihdr lords. 

t Rights of patrons, or laws regulating the relation between 
patrons and clients. 
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ship which suhsists m all barhaioDS nadons, where 
war is the chief occupatioQ ; and which naturally ccm- 
tinues to subsist, eren when the state has acquired 
that degree of political stability in which waf becomes 
a frequent accident instead of a constant employinent. 
This Clientela was strongly in observance among the 
ancient Grauls, and no less so among their conquerors 
the Franks, as well as among all the other Germanic 
nations. 

Among the ancient Grauls, all military power being 
lodged in their chiefs or kings, as their civil, iuridical, 
and ecclesiastical power was monopolized br the 
Druids, it was customary for the people to devote 
themselves with the most absolute suomission to their 
chiefs, who formed a barrier for them against the ty- 
ranny of the Druids, which was severely felt and com- 
plained of. This attachment to the chief they ratified 
0^ an oath of allep^ance, which bound them to parti- 
cipate his fortune m everything. Thus Cassar tells us, 
that there were few of those men who would not rush 
on to death when their leader had fallen, and count it 
the highest dishonour to survive him. 

In (^ul, this Clientela subsisted not only between 
the different ranks of persons, but even betweoi cities 
and provinces, with their inferior districts and villages. 
These last owed to the canton, province, or city the 
obligation of taking up arms whenever necessity re- 
quired, in return for the defence and protection afforded 
tnem. 

In all the feudal governments it was customary for 
the sovereign, whenever occasion required, to summon 
his vassals, by public proclamation, to repair to the 
standard of their lord. In the same manner, we find 
inancient Gcaul, as described by Cesar, that, on urgent 
occasions, a general summons was issued by the chief 
for all to attend who were capable of bearing arms ; 
and to enforce the more prompt obedience, it was cus- 
tomary to put to death the man who came last to the 
assembly. 
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It was evident that, in this ancient policy of the 
Granls, there was a great afiSnity with the clanship or 
vassalage in the tiefs or feus. Y et it is to he observed, 
that in this species of clientela we have mentioned as 
in use both among the Romans and Grauls, we see 
nothing as yet of an assignment or gift of land, which 
afterward in the feus became the subject of the con« 
tract ; and' in consideration of which all the services 
of vassalage were performed. The origin of these, 
therefore, yet remains to be investigated. 

When Kome became subject to the emperors, they 
established ^rrisons upon the frontiers, both for keep- 
mg the provmces in subjection, and preventing inroaas 
from neighbouring unconquered nations. Thus there 
were several legions stationed along the Khine, which 
was then the boundarv between the Grauls and Ger- 
many. To conciliate the affections of the soldiery was 
a very material object with the first emperors; and for 
this purpose no policy seemed more proper than to as- 

Xto tnem gifts of {portions of land in the provinces 
ire they were stationed. This, we find, was the 
case even m Italy, as we may leam from the fir^ and 
ninth eclogues of Virgil. 

Of these distributions of land we find frequent men- 
tion among the ancient Roman lawyers. They be- 
came more frequent among the latter emperors, who 
found it necessary to court the favour and support of 
the army, now become the disjposers of the imperial 
diadem. These distributions of land were at first only 
for life. The first who allowed them to descend to the 
heirs of the ^ntees was Alexander Severus, who, as 
Lampridius informs us, permitted the heirs of the 
grantees to enjoy their possessions, on the express con- 
dition of their following the profession of arms. Con- 
stantine the Great in like manner made gif^s of land 
to his principal officers, perpetual and hereditary. 

In the decline of the empire there were two classes 
of soldiers principally distinguished, of whom mention 
Is frequently made by Ammianus Marcellinus and 
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Procopins. Thete were the Gentiles and Scacani^ 
They were esteemed the flower of the imperial armies, 
md on them it is probable that the lareest beneficia, 
or gifts of land, would be bestowed; andc(Hisequently 
that these were the benefiQiarii so frequently menticmed 
in the Roman authors. 

Such, then, we find to have been the state of Gaul 
at the time of the invasion of the Franks. These 
conquerors, possessing themselves of a province, which 
they found m a great measure parcelled out into bene" 
fices or gifts to the soldiery who had been its former 
conquerors, and adopting the very judicious pcdicy of 
allowing the privileges of Franks to all who chose to 
live under the Salic and Ripuarian laws, made very 
little change in the property or possessions of those 
who chose to conform to that condition. It was only 
changing the superior or overlord, and exacting from 
the beneficiaries the same oath of allegiance and mili- 
tary service to their new conquerors which they had 
sworn to their former superiors, the emperors or gov- 
ernors. The Gentiles and Scutarii now became gen- 
tUshommeSy ^g[entlemen), and ecuyers^ (esquires) ; the 
names by wnich we know the ancient beneficiaries to 
have been distingiiished in the French monarchy. 

This hypothesis appears to afford a solution to all 
those difficulties whicn attend the history generally 
given of the origin of the feudal system, wlien we 
examine the accounts given by Pasquier, Mably, Ck>n- 
diUac, and Robertson, we find the main difi&culty to lie 
in this circumstance. The ben^cia or feus are said, 
bv these authors, to have been granted by the king or 
cnief out of the conquered lands, to his chief captains 
or officers, as a reward of their services, and a tie te 
secure their aid and assistance when necessary in 
military expeditions. Yet it is at the same time td« 
lowed, and history will not permit the fact to be con- 
troverted, that these chiefs or kings had no land to be- 
stow ; for nothing is more certain than that, whatever 
conquest was made, whatever booty was gained, of 
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lands acquired, the share of the chief was assigned to 

him by lot as well as that of the private men. Of this 
the anecdote of Clovis at the battle of Soissons fur- 
nishes a sufficient proof. The Abbe Mably, indeed, 
although he takes no notice of this fact, and says at 
the same time that the first kings among the Franks 
had nothing to distinguish them from their subjects, 
unless the privilege of commanding the army, yet, 
when he comes to account for the origin of the hene^ 
ficia, is forced to give them a portion of land, which 
he calls their domaine, and out of which, he says, 
they made gifts to such of the grandees as they want- 
ed to secure \o their interest. What this domaine 
was, however, he does not attempt to inform us. In 
&ct, we have the best authority to say, that the lands 
which, during the Merovingian race, belonged to the 
king in patrimony, were a mere trifle, and could by no 
means be the sul^ect, of those gifts or benefices. 
Eginhart, in his Liie of Charlemagne, speaking^ of the 
successors of Clovis, at the time when the mayors of 
the palace had >begun to assume an ascendant, has 
these remarkable words : — " Regi, nihil aliud relinque- 
batur, quam ut, regio tantum nomine contentus, crine 

Srofuso, barba submissa, solio resideret, ac speciem 
ominantis effingeret : cum praeter inutile regis nomen, 
et precarium vitse stinendium, quod ei praefectus aulse, 
prout videbatur, exhibebat, nihil aliud proprii posside- 
ret quam unam, et eam perparvi redaitus, villam, in 
qua domum, ejt ex qua famulos sibi necessaria minis- 
tiantes, atque obsequium exhibentes paucse numerosi- 
tatis habebat."* 

* " The king had no other marks of royalty than long hair 
and a long beard. He sat oii his throne and mimick^ the 
airs of a sovereign, but in reality he had nothing else but the 
name. His revenue, except a small country-seat and a few 
servants, was no more than the precarious bounty that was 
allowed him by the mayor of the palace."— £^nAar^ Ftt 
Car. Mdgnu 

"The domain of the Frank moiiarchs became afterward 
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This paisage j^ives a rery complete idea of what 
was the extent of the king's domain :~ at least, at Hi% 
time when the mayors of the palace came to have 
authority, and we have no ground from history to 
presume that, hefore that period, it had e7er been 
much more extensive. It seems, therefore, in every 
resjpect, a reasonable hypothesis, that the beneficial 
which could not have lieen created by the kings of 
the Franks out of their own property, were, in fact, 
not created by them at all, but subsisted in Graul at 
the time of tne invasion of the Franks. These con- 
querors, no doubt, dispossessed many of the Gauls of 
their lands, but they did not dispossess all. The SaHc 
and Ripuarian laws establish many regulations with 
regard to the Romans and Gauls who possessed lands, 
subjecting them to the same burdens as the Franks, of 
furnishing horses, provisions, and carriages in time of 
war. The Roman taxes and census being entirely 
abolished on the cbming in of the Franks, the great 
ease which the Grauls found in being delivered from 
those burdens, to which their new services were com- 
paratively light, very soon reconciled them to their 
new masters, and made them the most faithful of 
their subjects. 

The authors who, accordins^ to the common suppo^ 
siticm, hold these beneficia to have been granted by the 
•kings of France out of their domain, involve them- 
selves in another difficulty, for which they give but a 
very lame solution. The kin^, as may be supposed, 
being very soon divested of all his property, by the 
creaticoi of a very few beneficia, it remams still to he 
accounted for, how these feudal tenures came to be 
universally prevalent, so that the whole property of 

more extensive, and their residences in different provinoes of 
the kingdom more numerous; but we cannot attach any great 
ideas of magnificence to these establishments, when we find 
Charlemagne regulating the number of hens and geese which 
•ach is to maintain." — Gibbmiy tap. 69, note 88. 
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the kingdom was held in that way : ' for the fees crea- 
ted out of the domain could be divided only among a 
small nmnber of the srandees ; and the rest of uie 
kingdcnn would be held as absolute and unlimited 
property. To account, therefore, for these tenures 
becoming universal, a very unnatural hypothesis is 
resorted to. Such of the subjects as held their lands 
in firee property are supposed to have become sensible 
that it would be more for their advantage to hold them 
as beneficioy and to have surrendered them into the 
hands of the lun^, becoming bound to serve him in 
war, as the condition on which he was to restore them 
their property. The motive for this extraordinary 
proceeding is said to have been, that they found it ne- 
cessary to have a powerful protection in the kin£^ or 
chiefl But what protection could this king or chief 
afford them, who was a man, perhaps, poorer than 
Uiemselves ; and who, according to this notion, had no 
other certain dependance for assistance from his gran- 
dees, than from the few to whom he had granted ben- 
efices out of his domains ? Had not these unlimited 
proprietors a much more powerful incitement to prch 
serve their independance, which made each a sovereign 
within his own territory ; and were they not bettor 
protected by that general equality which subsisted 
among them, as well as by that natural jealousy, 
which, being felt alike by a//, would incite them to 
combine in preventing any one from attempting unjust 
encroachments ? 

When we further take into view that these ben^ 
da were, originally, only grants for life, and held to 
be revocable, at all times, at the will of the grantor, 
the supposition of any free and unlimited proprietor 
surrendering^ his possessions, to be held by such a ten- 
ure, is whoUy incredible. The exchange would have 
been that of uberty for dependance ; absolute property 
forprecarious possession. 

This power of disposing of the fortunes of their 
subjects, by the revocatian of their beneficesycxildiiot 
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Jong oonCiniie under each weak princes as those of the 
Bf erovingian race. The more powerful of the beiiefi- 
ciarii soon determined to render their sitoaticxi more 
secure. A measure of this kind could not, it may be 

E resumed, have been attempted, if all the beneficiani 
ad been, as at first, Romans and Gauls ; but at this 
time, by the changes made by the sorereigns, a great 
part of the benefices must have come into the hands 
of Franks. These, taking adrantage of the weakness 
of the monarchy, and of the disorders which occupied 
the kingdom, during the contests between Gontran 
and Chiidebert, determined to seize that opportunity 
of establishing themselres in their possessions. In a 
council held to treat of a peace between these prin- 
ces, the beneficiarii obliged them to consent in a treaty, 
that the king should no longer be at liberty to revoke 
benefices once conferred. This innovation, however 
agreeable to the greater part of the beneficiaries, was 
a check to the ambition of such men as either had no 
land, or thought they had too little ; and these dis- 
contents afforded a pretext to succeeding princes for 
resuming their power of revocation. The treaty in 
question, however, was soon after solemnly confirmed 
in an assembly held at Paris. 

Such was tne state of theiands in France about the 
middle of the Merovingian period ; part posseted in 
beneficia, or fiefs, which were now become hereditary, 
and part occupied by allodial, or absolute proprietors, 
the descendants of those Franks who received shares 
of land at the conquest In that state of fluctuation, 
in which property of the former description remained, 
till it became iirevocable in the manner mentioned, it 
is easy to perceive that allodial property was a much 
more valuable possession. Many of the allodial pro* 
prietors, during the perpetual civil wars of the Mero- 
vingian princes, found means greatly to increase the 
'Opulence and the extent of their territories. In those 
disorders, the castles and places of strength, where/t;be 
more powerful lords resided, were naturally resorted 
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lo by the inhabitants of the territory. They' were con- 
iinoally filled with retaiilers and dependants, who 
sought the protection of the lord or seigneur ; which 
bei^ of consequence in securing their possessions 
from invasion, they courted by making him annual 
wesents, either of money or of tne fruits of their lands. 
This connexion became, in a yery short time, that of 
vassal and superior ; a tacit contract, by which the 
Tassal was understood to hold his lands, upon the con- 
dition of paying homage to the superior, and military 
serrice when required — the symbol of which vassalage 
W4S a small annual present. 

It was equally natural for the superior or seigneur 
to acquire a civil and criminal jurisdiction over his 
vassals. In those disorderly times, the dukes and 
counts, who were the judges in the provinces and dian 
tricts, occupied with their own schemes of ambition, 

Sid very little attention to the duties of their ofiice. 
any of them made a scandalous traffic of justice, 
oppressing the poor, and regulating their sentences 
according to the price paid for them. In this situation, 
the inferior ranks of the people naturally chose, in- 
stead of seeking justice througn this corrupt channel, 
to submit their differences to the arbitration of their 
seigneurs, to whom they had sworn allegiance. By 
degrees, the vassals came to acknowledge no other 
judge than their superior; and, in the territory of 
these seigneurs, the public magistrates soon ceased to 
have any kind of jurisdiction. 

The seigneurs were now the sole judges, as well as 
the commanders or military leaders, of ail who resided 
vnthin their territories. Even bishops and abbots 
who possessed seigneuries exercised these powers, 
and led their men out to war. The whole kingdom 
was now divided between these seigneurs and the 
beneficiarii — that is to say, all lands were held in feu, 
either of the prince or of subject superiors. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Clurleinagii»— The new Enmire of the West— MannerSf Got- 
eminent, and CuetomB of the Age— RetroBi>ective view of 
the Affairs of the Church— Arian and Pelagian Heresies-—' 
Origin of Monastic Orders— PiOar-Saints — ^Auricular Con- 
fession. 

Thi MeroTingian race of the kings of France har- 
ing come to an end by the usurpation of Pepin, and 
the deposition of Childeric III., a new series of ipxior 
ces, the descendants of the illustrious Charles Martel, 
filled the throne of France for a period of two hun- 
dred and fift^r-three years: 

The injudicious policy of Pepin in diyiding between 
two ambitious i)nnces, his sons, a kingdom already 
filled with intestine disorder, must soon haye inTolTed 
France in aU the miseries of ciril war, had not the 
fortunate death of Carloman averted this calamity. 
Charles was now acknowledged monarch of all 
France ; and in the course of a glorious reign of forty- 
five years, this prince, who, in more respects than as 
a conqueror, deserved the surname of Great, extended 
the limits of his empire beyond the Danube, subdued 
Dacia, Dalmatia, and Istria ; conquered, and rendered 
tributary to his crown, all the barbarous nations as 
6r as the Vistula or Weser ; made himself master of 
the ^eatcst part of Italy, and alarmed the fears of the 
empure of the Saracens. The lon^t of his wars was 
that with the Saxons. It was tmrty years before he 
reduced to subjection this ferocious and warlike people. 

The motive of this obstinate war, on the part of 
Charlemagne, against a people who possessed nothing 
alluring to the avarice of a conqueror, was ambition 
alone; tinless we shall su]^x)se that the ardour for 
making proselytes had its weight with a prince, 
whose zeal for the propagation of Christianity was a 
remarkable feature m his character — a zeal, however, 
.which carried him far beyond the boun^ which ho- 
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inamt7 ought to hare assigned to it. ChaTlemagna 
left the SazoDs but the alternatiye of being b^iptized 
€x drowned in the Weser. Impartial history records 
with regret, that this conquest of the Saxons was 
stained with many instances of sanguinary ferocity 
on the part of the victor. 

But tnc talents of Charlemagne were yet more dis- 
tinguished in the ciyil and political regulation of his 
empire than in his extensive conquests. It was the 
misfortune of France, at this period, to be equally op- 
pressed by the nobility and the clergy — two powers 
equally jealous of each other, and equally amhitious 
of uncontrolled authority. Pepin, who was an able^ 
politician, had endeavoured to mitigate the disorders 
arising from this source, by the system of parliaments 
or annual assemblies in the month of May,* to which 
the bishops and abbots, together with the chief of the 
nobility, were summoned by the sovereign to deliberate 
on the situation of the state, the necessities of govern- 
ment, and the wants of the people. Charlemagne 
ordered these assemblies to be held twice in the year, 
in spring and in autumn. It was the business oi ths 
assemblies, in autumn, to deliberate only and examined 
The interests of the kingdom relative to foreign prin- 
ees, the causes of grievances and the sources d[ abuse, 
were investigated ; and prejpared for the consideration 
of Uie assembly in spring, the Champs de Mai, which 
had the sole power of enactung laws. This last as- 
sembly was not composed alone of the clergy and 
grandees. Charlemagne gave the people, likewise, 
a share in the system oflegislation by admitting from 
each county twelve deputies or representatives. These, 
with the nobility and clergy, formed three separate 
ehambers, who each discUsi^, apart, the affaits which 

* The President Renault assigiis as tbe xeason for chan* 
sing the time of meeting from Inarch to May, that cavalry 
being introduced into the army under Pepin, the former season 
of assembling was too early to allow them to obtain subsist* 
enoe for their horses. 

III.-^T 
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ooDceraed their own order, and afterward nnited to 
communicate their resolutions, or to delioerate on 
their common interests. The sovereign was nerer 
present, unless when called upon to ratily and confirm 
the decrees of the assemhlr, or to servers a mediator, 
when the different hranches could not come to an 
agreement. 

Still further to harmonize the discordant parts ci 
his empire, Charlemagne divided the provinces into 
diflbrent districts, each of which contained sereral 
counties. He abolished the ancient custom of govem- 
ing them by dukes ; and in their place he appointed 
three or four royal envoys, called Missi Dominicif to 
goTem each province, or Missaticum^ obliging them 
to an exact visitation of it every three months. These 
envoys held four courts in the year for the adminis ra- 
tion of justice; and the arrangement in which the 
business of these courts was conducted, reflects the 
highest honour on the character of Charlemagne. 
The causes of the poor were first heard, next those 
of the king, then the cause of the clergy, and lastly 
those of the people at lar^e. Yearly conventions 
were also hela by the royal envoys, where all the 
bishops and abbots, the barons and tne deputies of the. 
counts were obliged to attend personally, or by their 
representatives. At these conventions, the particular 
affairs of the province were treated of; the conduct 
of the counts and other magistrates examined, and 
the wants of individuals considered and redressed. 
At the general assembly or parliament, these envoys 
made their report to the king and to the states, of the 
situation of tneir district, and thus the puolic atten- 
tion was constantly and equally directed to all the 
parts of the empire. All the ranks of magistrates 
were kept in theu: duty by this public and mquent 
Bcrutiny mto their conduct ; and the people, secured 
from oppressicm, began to taste the sweets of genuine 
liberty, m the subjection to equal, wise, and salutaiv 
laws. 
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This propitious change, reflecting the highest hon- 
our on the talents and virtues of Charlemagne, was 
hut a temporary blessing to his subjects. His so»M:e^ 
sors had not, bke him, the wisdom to perceive, that 
moderation in authority is the surest foundation of the 
power of a sovereign. 

The most important transactions in the reign of 
Charlemagne are those which regard Italy. The ex- 
tirpation of the Lombards, whose dominion had been 
greatly abridged by his fadier Pepin, was proposed to 
Charlemagne by Pope Adrian L The French mon- 
arch had formed an alliance with Didier, the last king 
of the Lombards, and had married his daughter ; but 
the contending interests of the two sovereigns soon 
interrupted the amity between them. The queen 
was sent back to her father's court ; and Charlemagnie, 
in obedience to the summons of the Pope, prepared 
for the conquest of Italy. He passed the Alps, sub- 
dued all Lombardy, forced Didier to surrender himself 
at discretion, and thus put a final period to the gov- 
ernment of the Lombards, which had subsisted above 
two hundred years. 

Charlemagne made his entry into Rome at the fes- 
tival of Easter, amid the acclamations of the people. 
He was saluted king of France and of the Lombards ; 
and at this time he is said to have confirmed the do- 
nation made to the popes by his father Pepin^ 

The enipire of the East was at this time ruled by 
the Emperess Irene. On the death of Constantine, 
sumamed Copronymus, his son Leo Chazares suo- 
ceeded to the throne. In the first years of his reign, 
he procured his son Constantine, an inj&nt, to be asso- 
ciated with him in the empire ; and, dying, left this 
prince, then nine years old, to the government of his 
mother Irene, who ruled the empire rather as a sov- 
ereign than as a regent She was an able woman, 
and foresaw the danger to the empire from the ambi- 
tion and power of Charlemagne. To avert any hoe- 
tile purposes, till she should be in a condition to op- 
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poM tliem with effect, she brought about a negotia- 
tion for the marriage of her son with the daughter of 
Charlemagne ; bat it was far from her -intention that 
this match should ever be accomplished. Irene, <m th9 
contrary, was too fond of power herself to consent to 
anything that might deprive her of the reins of goT* . 
emment. She kept the young Constantino in the 
most absolute dependance and submission ; and when 
at last he endeavoured to assume that dignity which 
belonged to him,- she, on pretence of treasonable de- 
signs, threw him intQ priscm, deprived him of his 
eyes, and put him to death. She afterward, with the 
same insincerity as before, proposed an alliance with 
Charlemagne herself, and offered him her hand in 
marriage ; but while the negotiation was in progress, 
a revolution took place in the empire, and the ambi- 
tious emperess was driven from her throne, and died an 
exile on the island of Lesbos. 

Charlemagne found himself obliged frequently to 
vi^t Italy, both to establish his own power in that 
country, which was endangered by the partisans of 
the descendants of the Lombard kings, and to defend 
the authority of the popedom, which was now firmly 
devoted to his interests. In the last of his expeditions 
to that country, he underwent the ceremony of in- 
augural consecration by the hands of Leo lU., and 
in the church of St reter was solemnly crowned 
emperor of the Romans — ^a title which, three hun- 
dred years before, had expired in the person of Augus- 
tulus. It is not improbable, that, had Charlemaspie 
chosoi Rome for his residence, that great but fellen 
empire might have ooce more revived, perhaps recov- 
ered its ancient lustre ; if at the same time he had him- 
self abolished, and his successors discontinued, that mis* 
chievous policy of the early French monarchs, of divi- 
ding their dominions among their children. But Char* 
lemagne had no capital of his empire ; his chief resi* 
dence, indeed, was at Aix-la-Chanelle ; but his coii- 
stant and distant wars allowed him no permanent 
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seat of ^mpb^ ; and he, like his predecessors, divided 
eTen in his lifetime his do&inioiis among his children. 

This great prince was no less respectable in his 
priyate &an. m his public character. He was a man 
of the most amiable dispositions, and there nerer was 
a severe^ to whom his subjects were more attached 
from considerations of personal regard. His secretary 
and historian, Eginhart, gires a beautiful picture of do- 
mestic life in the economy of his ftimily, which is char- 
acteristic of an age df great simplicity. He never rode 
abroad without beii^g attended oy his sons and daugh-* 
t^s ; the former he instructed in all manly exercises, 
m which he himself was particularly skilled ; and his 
daughters, according to the simple manners of the times, 
were assiduously employed in the various labours of 
housewifery, particularly in spinning wool with the di&* 
taff. For his children be indulged in all the affection 
of 4he fondest parent, and he bore the premature loss 
of some of them with less magnanimity than might 
have been expected from so heroic a mind. 

Charlemagne died in the year 814, in the seventy* 
sec^Htd year of his age. Contemporary with him was 
the illustrious calif of the Saracens, Haroun Alras- 
ehid, whose conquests, excellent policy, vrisdom and 
humanity, entitle him to be ranked among the great- 
est of princes. He expressed a peculiar admiration 
for the vurtues and character of Charlemagne, and cul- 
tivated his friendship by embassies and presents. 

Of all the lawful children of Charlemagne, Lewis, 
somamed the Debonnaire, was the only one who sur- 
vived him. He succeeded without dispute to the do- 
minions of Charlemagne, with the exception of Italy, 
which that monarch had settled upon his grandson 
Bernard, the son of Fepm. 

Of the manners, customs, and ^ovemment of the 
age of Chariemagne many particulars have been 
touched upon with much nicety and penetration by 
Voltaire in his Essai sur les Mceurs et VEsprit des 
Nations. Other particulars, however, appear to de« 
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mand ratbar a more minute consideratioii than that 
lirely and ingenious writer has thought proper to be- 
stow on them. 

We have seen in what manner Charlemagne new 
modelled the goremment of the proTinces by the ex« 
cellent system which he introduced into the provincial 
conventions tmder the royal en703rs. 

It does not, however, appear that the andait chief 
magistrates, the dukes and counts, lost entirely their 
authority. They continued to have the military com* 
mand or the troops of the canton, and the charge of 
procuring levies from each, accordmg to its strength 
and the measure of its po{>ulation. Cavalry came now 
into general use, but meir numbers must have been 
very mconsiderable, for twelve farms were taxed to 
furnish only one horseman. The province furnished 
six months^ provisions to its complement of soldiers, 
and the king provided for them during the remainder 
of the campaign. 

The engmes used in the attack and defbnce of towns 
were the same that were in use amon^ the Romans^ 
for the Franks had no other masters in fortification 
than Uiey. The battering-ram, the ballista, the cata- 
pulta, and tesmdo, were accordingly Employed in aU 
their sieges. 

Charlemagne was very attentive to the increase and 
management of his navy. To protect his trade, and 
secure his provinces from invasicm, he stationed ship»- 
of-War in the mouths of all the large rivers, from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic. The nobility of his 
kingdom were obliged to personal service in his fleets 
as well as in his armies. He made Boulogne one ci 
the chief stations for his navy, and restored the an- 
cient pharos of that town, which had been destroyed 
by time. He bestowed the utmost attention on the 
encouragement of commerce. The merchants of Tus- 
cany and Marshes traded to Constantinople and 
Al^andiia, and interchanged the commodities of Eu- 
rope and Asia. He projected, and partly carried into 
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execution, the splendid design of uniting the Rhine 
and the Danube oy a canal, and thus forminfi^ a com- 
munication between the Westem ocean a^d uie Black 
tea. Venice, which, at the time of Attila's depreda- 
tions in the north of Italy, had arisen from a few in- 
considerable huts, where the inhabitants of the country 
had sheltered themselves from their inraders the Huns, 
was now a considerable commercial state. Genoa 
• was likewise enterprising and industrious ; and the 
cities of Rome, Ravenna, Milan, Aries, Lyons, and 
Tours, became noted for the manufacture of woollen 
stuffs, glass, and iron work; but silk was not yet wove 
in any city in the Westem empire, nor for four hun- 
dred years aftei;ward. A taste for the more luxurious 
articles of Eastern magnificence was repressed by 
Charlemagne, by sumptuary laws, and still more pow- 
erfully restrained by the extreme simplicity of his own 
manners and dress.* The value of money at this time 
was nearly the same as in the Roman empire at the 
time of Constantino. The golden sous of tne Franks 
TT as the solidus Romanus, which was worth about three 
dollars ; the silver denarius, worth about twenty-seven 
cents. Besides these, which were actual coins, there 
were other fictitious or numerary denominations of 
money. The numerary liber (livre) of the age of 
Charlemagne was supposed to be a pound or twelve 
ounces of silver, which was divided into twenty parts^ 
each of which was a solidum or sou^ of silver. The 
variation of the money of France under the same de* 
nominations has from that time to the present been 
prodigious. The livre, instead of a pound of silver, 
which is worth about fourteen dollars, is now nearly 
of the value of twenty cents. 

The Capitularia, or laws of Charlemagne, were 
compiled and reduced into one volume as early as the 

♦ •' He wore in winter," says Eginhart, " a plain doublet, 
made of an otter's skin, a woollen tunic fringed with silk, and a 
blue coat ; his hose consistQil of transverse bands of different 
toloui8J*—Eginhartt Vit, Car. Mag, 
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year 827* They remained aiterward fat many oeih 
times in oblirion ; but were at last rescued from ob« 
acurity in 1531 and 1545, by the care of some learned 
men of Germany, and since that time there haTe been 
several very elegant editions of them iHiblished m 
France. These capitularies present a variety of inci- 
dental circumstances, from which we learn the man- 
ners and customs of the times. Unless in the ereax 
cities, there were not, in any of the Euronean king^ 
doms, inns for the accommodation of travellers ; they 
repaired, according to the custom of the times, to any 
house they chose, and it was reckoned the highest 
breach of civil and religious duty todenyaccommodap 
tion to any traveller.* 

The state of the arts and sciences under Charle- 
magne was very low. The towns were small, thmly 
scatteied, built of wood, and perhaps even the vralls 
were of that material. The mechanic arts were much 
more cultivated in Arabia at this time, than in the 
Western empire. The calif Alraschid sent a present 
to Charlemagne of a clock which struck the hours by 
a bell, the mst that had been seen in Europe, and 
which at that time was admired as a miracle of artf 

Where the state of the useful arts was so low, it is 
not to be supposed that the fine arts could have been 
successfully cultivated. Indeed in those un&vourable 

* " PmctpimuB ut in omni regno nostro^ no<{De dives neque 
pauper peregrinis hospitia denegttre audeant : id est nve per- 
egrmia propter Denm ambulantiliua per terrain, aive ctdlibet 
itineranti. Propter amorem Dei, et propter salutem animaB 
BUOB, tectum et focum et aquam nemo illi deneget." — ^We com* 
mand that no one, whether he be rich or poor, within our 
kingdom, refuse the rites of hospitality to stranflers ; whether 
tiiey be religious pilgnms, or any other travellers. For the 
love of God and tbe good of his own soul, no one will deny to 
any such person shelter, fire and water.— Copt^. Car. Mag, a 
Baluzio. 

t Alraschid sent also a natural wonder which would exdia 
BO less the curiosity and admiration of a barbarous 
large depYktJkU—Jmzerajh torn, h p. 474. 
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periods, had not a spark been kept alive by the esost- 
mg monuments of ancient taste and genius, the arts 
of painting and sculpture must have been totally ez- 
jtinguished.* As to music, we have authorities for 
knowing that it was frequently practised in those a£^eS| 
but probably with no higher claim to excellence than 
their painting or sculpture. The monk of Ingelheim, 
in his life of Charlemagne, informs us, that while the 
emperor was at Rome, there was a contest of skill 
between the French and Roman musicians, and that 
the latter instructed the former in the art of playing 
on the organ. 

Architecture, thoagh totally changed in its style, 
from what is properly termed the Grecian, attained, 
nevertheless, a much hieher degree of eminence in 
those barbarous times, than anv other of the fine or 
use^ arts. That style of architecture termed the 
Gothic, though, by some fastidious critics, most ab- 
surdly treated with contempt, has its positive merit 
and excellence, as well as the Grecian ; its character 
as strongly marked, and its proportions as certainly 
defined. There is a melancholy majesty, a powerful 
ingredient of the sublime, which it is the exclusive 
privilege of this species of architecture to produce. 

In those times, the knowledge of letters was con- 
fined to a few of the ecclesiastics. Charlemagne him- 
self, however, was by no means illiterate. He spoke 
Latin with ^eat fluencv. Eginhart informs us, that 
he was curious in the knowledge of the motions of 
'the stars; and that he even tried to write, but this, 
says the secretary, was a preposterous labour, and too 
late begun. But the encouragement which Charle- 
magne gave to literature, and the honour he bestow^ 
on those who successfully cultivated letters, marked a 

♦ "Nulla tempora fuere," says Muratori, "quibia pictores 
iesiderati fnerunt. Sed qui, quaJesve pictores, bone Deus !"— 
There has at no time been any lack of painters. Bat, in 
faith, who were they, and what sort of painters N-M«ratoH^ 
Di9»ertatwM9t Dis. 24. 

III.— D 
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genias beyond the age in which he lired. He was at 
great pains in inviting learned men from all quarters 
to reside in his donunions of France. Italy, where 
letters were not yet totally extinguished, ramished 
some men of abilities whom he employed in teaching 
the sciences to the Franks. His care extended to that 
country as well as to France, for the monk of St. Gsdl 
informs us, that two Irish priests (Scoti de Hibemia), 
having come to France, men eminent for literature, 
CharlemaCTe received them with the greatest kind- 
ness, and kept one of them in France, while he sent 
the other to teach the sciences in Italy.^ Nothing 
is more certain, than that the Britannic tsles in those 
ages of darkness preserved more of the light of leam- 

• On the authority of the monk of St Gaul, the following 
anecdote is related ctf Charlemagne, which marks the strong 
interest which he took in disseminating among his subjects 
the advantages of education, and the attention which he per- 
sonally bestowed on those seminaries of learning which ho 
founded. In an examination of one of these institutions in 
which were a number of boys, sons of the nobility, as well sa 
of the lowest class of the people, it happened that the lattei 
acquitted themselves very much to the satisfiiction of the 
monarch, while the young noblemen, on the other hand, mads 
a very inferior appearance. Charlemagne, observing this, 
placea the poor boys on his right hand, and thanked them for 
their obedience to his orders, and their attention to their stu- 
dies: "Continue to improve yourselves, my children," said 
he^ "and you shall be well rewarded with bishoprics and ab- 
beys. I will raise you to honour and consequence. But for 
you,'^ said he, turning to his left, and frowning on the noble& 
" you delicate, handsome creatures, you are of high birth and 
rich, you did not think it necessary to regard my orders, or 
your own future reputation ; you have dispised knowledga 
and ^ven yourselves up to play and laziness, wasting your 
iime m useless amusements ; but know," said he, with a tre- 
mendous look, as he raised that arm that had won so many 
/ictories, " that neither your birth nor beauty shall be of any 
avail with me, whatever they may with others ; for from 
Charles you have nothing to expect, unless you speedily re- 
cover your lost time, andmake up for your former idleness by 
diligence in future." — Putter's Historical Development of Ou 
Political State qftke German Emoire, book i. c. 6. 
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bg than the rest of the European kingdoms. Aleui' 
mu, whom Charlemagne employed as his preceptor, 
and honoured with several important embassies — and 
Dungallus, who was likewise m hiffh estimation with 
that prince for his learning — ^were both from Britain. 
Among those most eminent for their abilities in the 
age of Charlemagne, was likewise our countr][pian 
the Venerable Bede, who in a variety of works, eccle- 
siastical, historical and poetical, showed an extent of 
learning singular, indeed, for the age in which he 
lived.* 

But, after all, the low state of literature may be 
figured from the extreme scarcity of books, the sub- 
jects on which they were writlen, and the very high 
estimation which was put upon them by those who 
possessed them. The ^t of a trifling manuscript to 
a monastery, of the Life of a Saint, was sufficient to 
entitle the donor to the perpetual prayers of the broth- 
erhood, and a mass to be celebrated for ever for the 
8alvatic»i of his soul. A complete copy of the Sacred 
Scriptures given to a city or state was esteemed a 
princely donation. The reputation of learning was 
then acquired at a very easy rate. Extracts from the 
different works of the Fathers literally transcribed, 
and ofren patched together without order or connexion, 
composed the valuable works of those luminaries and 
instructers of the age : nothing was more commcm - 
than Uiose commentaries called Catena^ which wert 

« "Nemie enim silenda laus BritanniaB, Scotis etHibenuffi) 
quffi, fltiioio liberalium artium, eo tempore antecellebant reli- 
qvB occidentalibua regris ; et cura monachorum, qui iiteraruiB 
gloriam alibi aut languentem aut depressam in lis regionibut 
tmpigre suscitanint et tuebantur."—" Nor must we neslect tc 
■peak in commendation of Britain, Scotland and Ireland, 
who Buroaflsed, at that time, all the other Western nations in 
the cultivation of the liberal arts; nor of the monks who 
there dilijgently revived and sustained the glory of letters at 
a time when they/were greatly depressed in other countries. '— 
Muratorl, Diss. 43. 
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OlostratioDS of come of the books of scripture, bjr bof- 
rowing sentences saccessively^ from hal^-dozen of the 
Fathers, makiikj^ each to illustrate a verse in his turn. 

In treating of the manners, jurisprudence, and poli- 
cy of the Goths, some account has already been giren 
of those systems of laws, which, bv* the barbarian 
tribes, were not injudidously preferred to the jurispni- 
dence of the more polished nations whom they sub- 
dued. Some particulars which distinguished the laws 
of the northern nations, and especialfy of the Franks, 
deserve to be more attentively considered. These are 
the peculiar fines for homicide, the judgments <^ Grod, 
and the judicial combat. 

Amon^ all barbarous nations, the right of private 
reveuge is allowed ; which is not only expedient in 
such a state of society, but absolutely necessary, where 
there is neither sufficient amplitude in the penal l&ws 
to apply to the variety of cnminal acts, nor coercive 
^rce m any branch of the state to carry such laws into 
cxecuti(m. Among the ancient Grermans, revenge was 
always honourable-M>ften meritorious. The indepen- 
ilent warrior chastised or vindicated with his own 
Aand the injuries he had received or given ; and he 
had nothing more to dread than the resentment of the 
sons at kinsmen of the enemy he sacrificed. The 
magisdrate, conscious of his weakness, interposed, not 
to punish, but to reconcile; and he was satisfied if he 
could persuade the aggressor to pay, and die injured 
party to accept the moderate fine imposed as the price 
of blood. 

When a government has attained to such stability 
as to allow the improvement of jurisprudence, the 
quality of persons enters but in a very few instances 
into the consideration of the measure of crimes. The 
afe of the meanest citizen as well as of the highest is 
under the equal protection of the law. But barbari- 
ans cannot reason as wise politidans ; and in a state 
where men are, in a great measure, their own judges 
and avengers, the most unjust distinctions cannot tdl 
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to take plaee. It was no wonder that the life of a 
Roman should haye been appreciated at a trifle by 
their barbarian conquerors, who established such dis- 
tinctions among the ranks of their own citizens, that 
while some illustrious murders would cost the perpe- 
trator six hundred pieces of gold, others might be ex- 
piated for a fine of fifty pieces. 

The Visigoths and the Bureundians were the first 
among the Gothic naticNis who showed a spirit of 
equity and impartiality, as well as Judicious "pohcY, in 
deviating from those barbarous disimctions in the laws 
of their northern brethren. We hare noticed the 
eqpLsl severity of the law of the Visigoths, both in the 
cnme of murder and robbery ; and the Burgundian 
code was, in that respect, alike remarkable. So like- 
wise, as the manners of the Franks grew more civil- 
ized, their laws became proportionally equitable ; and 
under the reign of Charlemagne, murder was univer- 
salW punished with death. 

The ignorance of the judges, as well as the weak- 
ness of meir authority in those rude ages, laid a natu- 
KiL foundation for another singularity in their legal 
forms, which was, the Judgment of God. A party ac- 
cused of a crime was allowed to produce a certain 
number of wimesses, more or fewer according to the 
measure of- the ofience; and if these declared upon 
oath their belief in the innocence of the accused, it 
was accounted a sufiSicient justification. Seventy-two 
compurgators were required to absolve an incendiary 
or murderer;* and Gregory of Tours relates, that 

* " Si quis ingenuus hominem Ripuariam interfeoeret, do? 
ceatis solidis culpabilis judicetur; aut ai negaverit cum daode- 
«ixn juret. — Si auia earn interfecerit qui in truste regia est| sex* 
eentia solidia culpabilis Jadioetur ; m si negaverit, cum septua- 
gtnta duobua juret — Si quia ingenuum Ripuarium interfecerit, 
et eum cum ramo cooperuit, vel in puteo seu in quocunque 
libet loco celare voluerit, quod dicitur MordriduSt aezcentia 
•oUdia culpabilis judicetur, aut cum aeptuaginta duobus juret.'* 
•^Leg. Ripuar.y cap. vi vii. et xi 

'*lf any free-born person shall kill a man of the Ripaariani^ 
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when the chastity of a qaeen of France was saspected, 
three hundred nobles swore, without hesitation, thai 
the infknt prince had been actually begottm by her de- 
ceased husband. 

It is not improbable that the notorious peijuries oc- 
casioned by this absurd practice gaye rise to another 
equally preposterous, and much more dangerous to the 
unhappy cnminal. It was in the option of the judge 
to condemn the party accused to undergo the tnal of 
cold water, of boiling water, or of red-hot iron. They 
began with the performance of the mass, and the ac- 
cused person solemnly took the sacrament. If the 
trial was by cold water, the priest gave his benediction 
to the water, and performed exorcism, to expel eTil 
spirits. The culpnt, tied hand and foot, was then 
tnrown into a pool of water; where, if he sank to the 
bottom, and probably was drowned, it was a proof of 
his innocence : but il he swam above, he was account- 
ed certainly guilty, and condemned to death accord- 
ingly. The trial by hot water was performed b^ ma- 
king the accused person plunge his naked arm into a 
vessel of boiling water, and letch from the bottom a 
consecrated ring. The arm was imme^ately put into 
a bag, and sealed up by the judge, to be opened after 
three days ; when, if there were no marks of burn- 
ing, the culprit was declared innocent.* It is well 
known that there are compositions which powerfully 
resist the immediate effects of &ie ; and which, in aU 

he shall be fined two hundred sons; or if he deny the crimei 
he shall take his oath and pay twelve. If any person shall 
kill another, who is in the employment of the king, he shall 
be fined six hundred sous; or, if he deny the crime, he shall 
take his oath and pay seventy-two. If any one snail kill a 
firee-born man of the Ripuarians, and cover the body with 
branches or aticka or conceal it in a well or any other p]ac& 
which offence is called Mordridus, he shall be fined six hundiea 
sous^ or shall take his oath and pay seventy-two, 

* Capitularia Eegum Francorum, a Baluzio, torn. ii. p. 63St 
etseq. 
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proliability, were not unknown in those daf s when 
there was so much occasion for them. 

The third proof was by holding in the hand, for a 
certain space of time, a red-hot iron ; or by walking 
barefooted over seyeral buming ploughshares, or bars 
of iron. Perhaps it might be possible to elude even 
the dangers of this experiment, though certainly more 
difficult than the last Another ordeS was of a gentler 
sort ; it was performed by consecrating a piece of bar- 
ley bread and cheese, ana giving it to the accused to 
eat, who, if he was not choked by it, was declared m- 
nocent* 

Among the most inyeterate and longest established 
of these ancient customs was that of judicial combat. 
Both in civil and in criminal proceedings, the accuser 
and the accused were under the necessity of answering 
a mortal challenge from the antagonist who was des- 
titute of legal proof either to establish or refute a 
charge. This sangi||nary and most iniquitous pro- 
ceedmg, which was calculated to redouble oppression, 
and add strength to the strong against the weak, con- 
tinued, for many ages, to be allowed in aU the king- 
doms of Europe. So rooted has the custom been, that 
even the wisdom of more polished ages, and the pro- 
hibitory and penal enactments of councils of the 
church, and ch sovereign princes, have been found 
quite inadequate to restrain itf 

* Similar modes of trial appear to have formed apart of die 
jiiriapnidence of many ancient nations. 

t By a deeree of the Coanctt of Trent, the practice of judi- 
ctal combat 10 described as a cunning invention of the devil, 
that^ by the death of their bodies, he may get immediate pos- 
session of the souls of the combatants ; and is prohibited 
under the higbest'penalty— any Christian prince permitting 
the practice within nis dominions was to be excommunicatecL 
^ The combatants themselves were condemned to excommuni- 
*eation, forfieiture of their property, and the person who fell in 
eombat was denied Christian burial. The instigator of a dud, 
■ndeven the spectators were condemned to perpetual exoom* 
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In treating of the genius and character of the imddi« 
ages, it is necessary, without attempting to give a 
connected view of ecclesiastical history, to consider 
the state of the church as connected with the illustraf- 
tion of manners or of national policy. Before the age 
of Charlemagne, and during that period, the Christian 
church was rent into numberless divisions, arising 
both from disputed points of doctrine, and from less 
essential matters of forms and ceremonies. The Ariah 
and Pelagian heresies, with the numberless sects 
which sprung from these as from a parent stem, con- 
tinued for many years to embroil the church, and to 
occasion the most violent contentions. We hare al- 
ready observed that Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, 
who lived in tho fourth century, maintained th^t 
Christ, the second person of the godhead, was totally 
distinct from the first person, or God the Father : that 
Christ was the first, and the noblest of those beings 
whom God had created out of^othing: that he was 
the instrument by whose subordinate operation the 
Almighty Bein^ had formed the universe ; and was 
therefore inferior to him both in natin*e and dignity. 
The opinions of Alius, with regard to the third person 
of the Trinity, are not so well known. His doctrine, 
concerning the inferior nature of the Son of Grod, was 
examined, and solemnly debated in the council of 
Nice, which was assembled by Constantinc, and it 
was there condemned by a plurality of sufifrages. The 
Ificene creed declared Christ to be eonsubstaiuial with 

munieation.— Covncii. Trident. Scss. 9. sob. Pont, Pio. A- 
D. 1663. 

The learned Mr. Harris haa, in his Pbilosophicid Inquiriea^ 
shown that the custom of the ordeal may be traced up to the 
time of Eteocles and Polynices, that is, before the Trojan wax< 
The^ ordeal by red-hot iron is particularly mentioned in the 
Antigone of Sophocles.— J7arrt«'« PhiL InquirUsy part % 
chap. 1. 

For much fanciful reasoning, and misapplied ingenuity, on 
the subject of these ancient customfl^ see Montesquieu, EsprU 
des Hoiz, liv. 28, ch. 17. 
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the Father, and pronounced a sentence of deposition 
and banishment qa Arius. His doctrines, however, 
continued to find many zealous supj^orters, and the 
emperor Constantine himself, becoinmg at length a 
convert to his opinions, recalled Arius from banish- 
ment, and ordered the patriarch of Constantinople to 
restore him to his ecclesiastical functions and digni- 
ties. This, however, was prevented by the sudden 
death of Arius, an event which his enemies intepreted 
as a judgment of Heaven to punish his heresy and 
impiety ; but which his disciples and partisans attrib- 
uted to the intolerant zeal of some of his adversaries. 

In the fifth century arose the Pelagian heresy. The 
authors of it were Felagius and Cselestius, the former 
a native of Britain, and the latter of Ireland. These 
men looked upon the doctrines commonly received 
concerning the origmal corruption of human nature, 
and the necessity of divine grace to enlighten the un- 
derstanding and purify, the Heart, as prejudicial to the 
progress both of religion and virtue, and tending to 
full mankind into a presumptuous and fatal security*. 
They maintained that these doctrines were equally 
false and pernicious; that the sins of our first parents 
were imputed to them alone, and not to their posteri- 
ty; that we derive no corruption from their fall; but 
are bom as pure and unspotted as Adam came from 
the hands ofhis Maker : that mankind, therefore, are 
capable of repentance and amendmoit, and of arriving 
at the highest degree of piety and virtue, by the uw 
of their own natural faculties and powers. These 
doctrines, gave a great alarm to the chuich. They 
were very ably combated by St. Augustine ; and this 
sect was condemned by an ecclesiastical council al- 
most as soon as heard of: btit its votaries propagated 
their opinions in secret, and ccmtinued to be numerous 
for several ages. 

But not omy was the church rent in pieces by. these 
disputes on e8s»[itial articles of faith, other matters, 
comparatively of much less importance, er^ited the 
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most violent coaunotions. One great article of 
sension in those times was the worship of imagoes, 
which had heen gradually gaining ground for some 
centuries. It arose first from the custom of having 
crucifixes in private hooses, and portraits of our Sa- 
viour and his apostles, which sometimes heing of con- 
siderable value, were, among odier relifiions dona« 
ticms, bequeathed by dying persons to me church, 
where thev were displayed on solemn festivals. The 
clerfi;y at first took pains to repress that superstition. 
In the year 393 we nnd St. Epiphanius pulled down 
an image in a church of Syria, before which he found 
an ignorant person saying prayers. Others, honicever, of 
his brethren were not so circumspect or scrupulous, and 
in time the priests even found their interest in encour- 
aging the practice : for particular imams in particular 
churches, acquiring a higher degree of celebrity than 
others, and gettiog the reputation of performing mi- 
raculous cuf es, the grateful donaticms that were made 
to the church were a very considerable emolument to 
the ecclesiastics. 

In the year 727, the Emperor Leo, the Isaurian, was 
desirous of extirpatinj^ this idolatiy, which he \ery 

&Iy considered as dis^aceAil to Christianity ; but 
measures were too violent ; he burnt and destroyed 
all the paintings in the churches, and broke to pieces 
the statues. The people were highly exasperated; 
and he attempted to enforce his r^ormation b)[ pun- 
ishment and persecution, which had no beneficisd ef- 
fect. His son Constantine Copronymus, took a wiser 
method by procuring a general sentence of the clergy, 
condemning the practice as impious and idolatrous. 
This prince had a eenius for reformation. He virished 
to abolish the monks, who had greatly increased, and 
at this time engrossed prodigious wealth; but this 
evil had taken too deep a root The origin of these 
associations merits more particular inquiry. 

In treating of the earliest age of the Christian church, 
It has already been remarked that one great source of 
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the corruption of its doctrines, was an attempt to re^ 
oDci'.e them to, or intermingle them with, the notions 
of the heathen philosophers. This intermixture is 
the true source from whence the impolitic and destruo 
tiye sptem of monachism took its rise. It was a doo- 
tiine both of the Stoic and Platonic philosophy, that, 
m order to raise the soul to its highest enjoyment, and 
to a communion with superior mtelligences, it was 
necessary to separate it from the body, by mortifving 
and entirely disregarding that earthly yenicle, which 
checked its flight, and chained it to the mean and 
sordid enjoyments of the senses. These prevailing 
notions of the heathen philosophy, joined to a mis- 
taken inteipretation put upon some of the precepts of 
the gospel, contributed to inspire some enthusiastic 
Christian^ with the same ideas. The first of these 
who thought of separating themselves from society 
were a few, who, after Constantine had restored peace 
to the church, being now free from persecution, began 
to conceive that since they were no longer exposed to 
the persecutions of temporal power,* they ought to 
I>rocure for themselves voluntary grievances and afflio- 
ti<Mis. In that view they betook themselves to wilds 
and solitudes, where they spent their time in caves 
and hermitages in alternate exercises of devotion, and 
in rigorous acts of penance and mortification. Some 
of them loaded their limbs with heavy irons ; others 
walked naked till their bodies acquired a covering of 
hair like the wild beasts : and others chose still more 
nearly to ally themselves to the brute creation, by 
aciuaily grazmg with them in the fields. One faUier, 
called a saint^ has actually lefl a panegyric on these 
PoffKot^ or grazing saints. A certain class, however, of 
a more rational spirit of devotion, employed them- 
selves occasionally in manual labour, the price of 
which afforded them a frugal subsistence, and enabled 
them to bestow alms on the poor who visited their 
cells. 
Egypt is allowed to have shown the first example 
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of the monastic life. A young fimatic, of the name 
of Antony, retired about the rear 302 to the desert 
bordering the Red sea, where nis austerities first at- 
tracted admiration and respect, and afterward procured 
him numberless imitators. He Ijyed to the age of 
one hundred and fire, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing before his death the whole country swarming 
with madmen like himseli*. 

The reputation which these persons acquired for 
superior sanctity, and the extraordinary blessings 
wnich were believed to attend their pious tows and 

Srayers, naturally procured them many remuneratory 
onations from tnose who believed ther had profited 
by their intercessions. Some of the holy men began 
to lead a yeiy comfortable life ; and still pretending to 
bestow all tneir superfluities in arms and charitable 
donations, they retained as much as to enable them to 
pass their time with much ease and satis&ction. To- 
wiird the end of the fourth century, these monks or 
hermits had multiplied in such a manner, that there 
was not a province in the East that was not full of 
them. They spread themseltes likewise over a great 
part of Africa ; and, in the West, they penetrated 
within the limits of the bishopric of Rome, and soon 
became very numerous over all Italy. 

It would seem that these holy rathers did not al- 
ways confine themselves to theif cells ; but profiting 
by the great veneration which they had acquired for 
superior sanctity, the^r frequently found their way to 
cities, and took an active part in secular affairs, un- 
der Theodosius the Great, some of these meddling 
priests^ had occasioned such disturbances in the em- 
pire, that that prince, on a complaint from the judges 
and magistrates of the provinces, issued an edict pro- 
hibiting them to quit their solitudes, or appear in the 
cities; but they had art or influence enough with this 
same prince to prevail on him, very soon after, to re- 
voke tnis edict. 
About this time many of these devotees began to 
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fbim themselves into societies, and prescribed to thein- 
selves certain observances and comm<m rules, to which 
they bound themselves by oath ; these were obedi- 
ence to their superior, strict chastity, and poverty. 
These societies were called Ccen^ibia; and the per- 
sons who composed them Ccenobitse, from their living 
together in common. But they took different denom- 
inations, from the names of those holy persons who 
associated them together, or were, the first superiors 
of their order. Thus St. Benedict, who introduced 
monachism into Italy, was the (bunder of that partic- 
ular order called Benedictine, which has distinguished 
itself in most of tne countries of Europe, by the am- 
bition of many of tbe brotherhood, as well as by the 
enormous wealth which they found means to accu- 
mulate ; and, we ought to add, by the laborious learn- 
ing which some of them displayed. 

Benedict was an Italian by birth ; he had studied 
at Rome, and soon distinguished himself by his talents 
as well as superior sanctity. An affectation of singu- 
larity, probably, made him retire, when a very young 
man, to a cave at Subiaco, where he remamed for 
some years. Some neighbouring hermits chose him 
for their head or superior ; and the donations which 
they received from the devout and charitable, very 
soon enabled them to build a large monastery. The 
reputation of Benedict increased daily, and he hemn. 
to perform miracles, which attracted the notice of Tor 
tila, the Gothic king of Italy. The number of his 
firatemity was daily augmented, and it became cus- 
tomary for the rich to make large doi^ations. We 
may iudge of the reputation which Benedict's institu- 
tion nad acquired, even in his own lifetime, from this 
fif^t — that the celebrated Cassiodorus, who had long 
and ably discharged the office of first minister to the 
Crothic kin^ of Italy, in the decline of his life, took 
the vows of the Benedictine order, and founded a mon- 
astery on his own estate ; where, in the e:iercises of 
devotion, in the enjoyment of the tranquillity of tht 
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coontfy, and in the compositiQn of those excellent 
works which he has left to posterity, he passed the 
remainder of his days. 

Benedict^ finding his fraternity grow extremely nu- 
merous, sent colonies into Sicily and into France, 
where they throve amazingly. Hence they trans- 
ported themselres into England; and, in a very little 
time, there was not a kingdom of Europe where the 
Ben^ictines had not obtained a footing. 

In the East, the first who associated the monacht 
iolitarn (solitary monks^) into a ctBnobiwn, was Basil, 
die bishop of desarea, m Cappa4ocia, in the middle 
of the fourth century. From tnence they spread them- 
selves into Greece, and overran the Eastern empire, 
as the Benedictines had done in the West. Monas- 
teries for women were in the same age founded in 
E^pt bv St. Pacomo, whose sister became the abbess 
of tne nrst female convent. These females, after a 
certain time of probation, received the veil, and took 
the vows of perpetual virginity, obedience, and pov- 
erty. 

From the Cosnobia, founded by Basil, Benedict, and 
Pacomo, there spnmg in the following afi:e an infinite 
number of other orders, under difierent rules. St. Au- 
gustine, in Africa, established the Canons Repdar^ 
whose order, we are told, was framed in imitation of 
the apostolic life ; whence, we may suppose, they fol- 
lowed in their cells difierent occupations as artisans. 
Afterward the Mendicants arose, who, to the three 
vows of chastity, obedience, and poverty, added that 
of living by begging charity. 

It was not for some centuries afler the period of 
which we now treat, that the military religions orders 
took their rise, such as the Knights of St. John of Je- 
rusalem, the Teutonic Knights, and the Templars. 

What contributed very much, however, to mcrease 
the reputation of the monastic fraternity, in those un- 
enlightened periods, was that portion of scholastic 
framing which was almost peculiar to them; and 
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I moderate as that de^ee of knowledge was, it certain- 
I ly prevented the entire extinction of ancient literature. 
^ and preserved some feeble' sparks, which the caie of 
I a happier age afterward cherished and raised up to 
I warm and emighten the world. 
I As the affectation of superior sanctity, and the pride 
' of being singular, p^ave rise to many of the austerities 
c^ the monastic life, the same motive led some men 
to seclude themselves from social life in a still more 
iextraordinary manner than that practised by any of 
the religious orders. These men lyere termed Sty- 
UUs, or Pillar Saints. They mounted themselves on 
the tops of stone pillars, and stood there immoveable 
for many years. One Simeon, a native of Syria, gave 
the first example of this most amazing folly, and passed 
thirty-seven years of his life upon pillars of various 
heights, beginning with one of nine feet, and, increas- 
ing from year to year, till he died on a pillar of forty 
cubits. Another saint, of the same name, lived sixty- 
ei^ht years in the same manner. The veneration 
which these holy men acquired excited a number of 
imitators, and their degrees of sanctity were always 
estimated according to the height of their pillars, and 
the niunber of years they had passed upon them. For 
above six centuries this superstitious phrensy prevailed 
in the East, nor was the practice altogether abolished 
till the twelfth century. 

In the age of Charlemagne, according to the received 
opinions of Protestants, auricular confession began 
first to be used. The bishops commenced the prac* 
tice, by requiring that the canons should confess to 
themu The abbots obliged their monks to the same 
submission ; and these again required it of the laity. 
Public confession was now in use in the West; for 
when the Qoths embraced Christianity, their instruo- 
ters from the East had seen it abolished there under 
the patriarch Nectarius, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. 
The canonization of saints was practised by every 
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bishop for twelre centuries : at leng^ the nuznbei 
growing out of ail bounds, the popes thought it ne^ 
oessary to assume the exclusive right of canonizatioD. 
Pope Alexander m., one of the most profligate of 
moiy was the first who issued a solemn decree reserr- 
ing to himself the sole right of making saints. 

Christianity was carried northward by the conquests 
of Charlemagne ; but all beyond the limits of his con- 
quests was in a state of idolatry. All Scahdinavia was 
idolatrous. Poland was in the same state ; and the 
whole inhabitants of that immense tract of ooontry 
which is now the empire of Russia were pagans, like 
their neighbours of Tartary. The British and Irish, 
according to the most probable accounts, had, long be- 
fore this period, received the first rays of Ghristiamt^; 
but in Britain it was almost totally extinguished, till 
it was reTived under the Saxon heptarchy by the wife 
of one of the princes ; as the Franks, in like manner, 
owed to the wife of Clons their conyersion firom idol- 
atry. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Successors of Charlemagne— Their weakness and dissensions 
—Rise of the Feadal Aristocracy-^Pirst Incursions of the 
Normans— Their Settlement in Normandy— State of the 
Eastern Empire-Of Italy and the Church— Rise of the 
Secular Power of the Popedom— Schism of the Greek and 
Latin Churches — ^The Saracens conquer Spaii>- Extinction 
of the Empire of Charlemagne — ^Empire of G^many^ 
Otho the Great 

Lewis, sumamed the Debonnaire, was the only one 
of the lawful sons of Charlemagne who survived him. 
He had been, before his father's death, associated with 
him^ in the empire, and was now hailed emperor and 
king of France by the nobles assembled at Aix-la 
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Chapelle. He was afterward maugiirated by Pope 
Stepnen IT. It has alreadjr been noticed that Charle- 
magne, on the death of his son Pepin, bestowed on 
his grandson Bernard the kingdom of Italy. Lewis 
commenced his reign by making^ a partitioli of his 
dominions. He associated his eldest son Lotharius 
as his colleague in the principal part of his kingdom* 
He gave Aquitaine, or that part of the southern proT- 
inces of France which forms about a third part of the 
whole kingdom, to his second son Pepin, and assi^ed 
Bayaria to Lewis the youngest The three j)rince6 
were solemnly crowned, and the two youngest imme- 
diately put in possession of their kingdoms. This 
procedure alarmed the jealousy and indignation of 
Bernard, king of Italy, who, as son of the elder brother 
of Lewis, thought he had a preferable title to the em- 
pire of his grandfather Charlemagne. The archbish- 
ops of Milan and Cremona espoused his cause; but 
the tmhappy prince was too weak to make his pre- 
tensions efiectual : abandoned by his troops, he was 
forced to throw himself on the mercy of his uncle, 
who inhumanly ordered his eyes to be put out, which 
occasioned his death. 

In the partition of his empire, Lewis had shown 
the height of imprudence. He had giyen the whole 
to his three sons, Lotharius, Pepin, and Lewis. A 
fourth son was bom to him of a second marriage, 
Charles, afterward sumamed the Bald, for whon^ it 
became necessary to proyide a patrimony. This could 
not be done without giyinj^ umbrage to the three 
elder brothers, who were in fact now independent soy- 
ereigns. Each had his party who espoused his in- 
terest ; and the kingdom was a scene of turbulence 
and anarchy. Complaints were heard in eyery quar* 
ter of the most outrageous abuses; and Lewis, se- 
riously wishing to redress the grieyances of his sub- 
jects, called a general assembly, or champ de maij at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Here an arrogant monk, named 
Valla, either instigated by a party, or by the insolent 

III. — X 
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nincour of his own disposidcm, took npcHi him to 
accuse the emperor pubhcly as being the author of 
Uie general calamities ; he reproached him with his 
design of providing for his youngest son, whom he 
stigmalizdl as a bastard, at the expense of the elder, 
who, he said, had as good a right to their crowns as 
Lewis to his own. The pusulanimous Lewis pa* 
tiently heard these inrectires; and, instead of inflict- 
ing on their author that punishment which he so 
amply deserved, he contented himself with dismis- 
sing the factious monk to his convent, where he r^ 
mamed no longer than till by his incendiary machinib 
tions he had brought the three brothers opsnl^r to de 
clare war against their father. It was in vain that 
Lewis proposed terms of accommodation-^that he 
set forth the equity and probity of his intentions^ and 
sununoned assemblies ol the states to devise the most 
probable means of securing the peace of the empire. 
The princes were exasperated ; the ecclesiastic had 
gained to his party several bishops and abbots; and 
Gregory IV., as the popes now saw it was for their 
interest to humble the emperors, took a decided 
part with the rebels. Gregory came to France, and 
threatened the emperor with excommunication. The 
French bishops, on the emperor's side, showed a be- 
coming spirit. They threatoied the pope, in their 
-turn, with excommunication — Si excommttnicaturus 
veniet, excommunicattis dbihit (if he should come to 
excommunicate, he shall depart excommunicated). 
But Gregory had both resolution and artifice. While 
a negotiation was on foot, the pope was admitted 
into Lewis's camp; he corrupted one half of his 
army, and on the night of his departure they aban- 
doned their sovereign, and repaired to the standard of 
Lotharius. The unhappy Lewis surrendered himself 
a prisoner to his rebellious children, and delivered up 
the emperess, with his son Charles, the innocent cause 
of the war. The emperess, as the highest mark of 
indignity that could be offered to her, had her hea^ 
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shaded, and was thrown into prison; and Charles, 
then a hoy of ten years of age, was confined m a con- 
rent. Yalta, the monk, now proclaimed the throne 
vacated by Lewis, and Lotharias was declared empe- 
ror. The first step of his administration was infamous 
and detestable. He compelled his father — whose pa- 
ternal affection, weak indeed and imprudent, had as- 
sociated him in the imperial digmty — ^to do pub- 
lic penance in the churcn of Notre Dame at Sois- 
sons, and to read with a loud voice a list which was 
given him of his crimes, among which appeared im- 
piety, sacrilege, and murder. He was then conducted 
to a monastery, where he was confined for a year, till 
the dissensions of his children again replaced him on 
the throne. Lewis and Pepin, quarrelling with then 
elder brother Lotharius, restored Lewis le D^bonnaire 
to his kingdom, and brought the emperess and her 
son from banishment ; but he did not long enjoy his 
change of fortune ; for his son Lewis again commen- 
cing a rebellion, the weak and unfortunate father died 
d[ a broken heart. 

The ruinous policy of this unhappy and despicable 
prince had introduced irrecoyerable weakness and dis- 
order into the empire. Lotharius, now emperor, and 
Pepin, his brothers son, took up arms against the two 
other sons of Lewis le D6bonnaire, Lewis of Bavaria 
and Charles the Bald. A battle ensued at Fontenai, 
in the territory of Auxerre, where it is said there per- 
ished one hundred thousand men. Lotharius and his 
nephew were vanquished. Charlemagne had com- 
pelled the nations whom he subdued to embrace 
Christianity: Lotharius, 4o acquire popularity and 
stren^hen his arms, declared an entire* liberty of 
conscience throughout the empire, and many thou- 
sands reverted to their ancient idolatry. In punish- 
ment of this impiety, Lotharius was now solemnly 
deposed by a council of bishops, who took upon them 
to show their authority no less over the victorious than 
the Tanquished princes. They put this question to 
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Chttles the Ba\d and to Lewis of BaTsuia — ^ Do yoa 
promise to goYem better than Lotharius has done ?" 
— ^'* We do, said the obsequious monarchs. " Then,*' 
returned the bishops, ** we, by difine authority, per- 
mit and ordain you to reign in his stead '* — a proceed- 
ing in which it «is difficmt to say whether tne arro- 
Snce of the clergy most excites our indignation, or 
e pusillanimity of the monarchs our contempt. 

Lotharius, though excommunicated and deprived 
of his imperial dignity by these oyerbearing ecaesias- 
tics, found means, at last, to accommodate matters so 
with his brothers, that they agreed to a new partiticn 
of the empire. By the treaty of Verdun, concluded 
between the brothers, it was settled that the western 
Frankish empire, or the country now called France, 
which was to be the share <^ Charles the Bald, should 
have for its boundaries the four great rivers, the Rhone, 
the Saone, the Maese, and the Scheldt. Lotharius, 
together with the title of emperor, was to possess the 
kingdom — which was in fact little more than a nom- 
inal sovereignty ; but to which was added, of real ter- 
ritory, those provinces which lay immediately adioin- 
mg to the eastern boundary of France ; viz. that which 
from him took the name of Lotharingia, now Lor- 
raine, Franche Comte, Hainault, and the Cambresis. 
The share of Lewis of Bavaria was the kingdom of 
Germany. 

Thus Germany was finally separated from the emr 
pire of the Franks. The shadow of the Roman em- 
pire founded by Charlemagne still subsisted. Lotha- 
rius, after procuring his son Lewis to be consecrated 
King of Lombardy by PopeSergius IL, bein^ attacked 
by a mortal distemper, cnose to die in the habit of a 
monk, which he thought a sure passport to heaven. 
He was succeeded in Uie empire and kingdom by his 
eldest son Lewis. He had assigned Lorraine to his 
ipeccmd son Lotharius, and Burgundy to his youngest 
^on Charles. Among these princes and their uncles^ 
I^ei^is of Buyaria ^d Charles the Bald, endles9 con* 
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tentioos arose ; and the vast empire of CLtrlemagiM, 
^ the scene of perpetual war and disorders, was &8t 
sinking into contempt On the death of Lewis IJ., 
Charles the Bald attempted, hut without sticcess, to 
wrest from the sons of Lewis of Bavaria the empire 
of Germany. His own kingdom of France was at this 
time visited by the inroads of his Norman neighbours, 
and groaned under all the calamities of war at home 
as well as abroad. The Saracens attacked hhn on the 
side of Italy ; his nephew Carloman, son of Lewis of 
BaTaria, had invaded his dominions; and a conspiracy 
of his nobles threatened both his crown and life. He 
is said to have fallen a victim to this conspiracy, and 
to have died by pdson. 

Charles the JSald was the first of the French mon- 
archs who made dignities and titles hereditary — ^a poli- 
cy which gave a severe blow to the regal authority. It 
was indeed under the reigns of thes^ weak princes of 
the posterity of Charlemagne that the feudal aristocracy 
first began to strengthen itself against the power of the 
crovra. Walled castles and fortresses were erected by 
the nobility throughout France and Germany, from 
which they sallied out at the head of their armed vassals 
to plunder and lay waste the possessicxis of their rivals. 
We find in the capitularies of Charles the Bald a royal 
ordoonance prohioiting the erection of such castles, 
but the edict was contemned, and the sovereign had 
no power to enforce his prohibition. From this period, 
^ the barbarous custom, of private war prevailed in all 
' the kingdoms of Europe, and marked alike the weak- 
ness of the sovereign oower and the general ferocity 
of manners of the midole ages. 

The Normans, a new race of invaders from Scandi- 
navia, began, under the reign of Charles the Bald, to 
attract the attention and alarm the fears of most of 
the European nations. The kingdoms of Scandinavia, 
which have been termed oj^tnia humam generis, (the 
storehouse of the human race,) seemed to have re- 
sembled a beehive, of which the stock multiplies so 
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'tfty that it is neceasaif to send <^ immense swanns 
^om time to time, to seek nevi^ establishments fat 
themselyeSy and to leare a suffidency of subsistence 
for those that remain behind. The Normans, or 
Northernfmeny were a new race of Goths, who ponred 
down a torrent upon the countries to the south of 
them. Their had begun their depredations toward 
the end of the reign of Charlemagne; but the terror 
of his arms prevented them from making any consid- 
erable encroiichment oa his empire, under Lewis 
the Debonnaire they made further advances. They 
were expert at shi[>-building, and at that time con- 
Btructed vessels capable of containing about one hun- 
dred men. In the }[ear 843 they sailed up the Seine, 
and plundered the citr of Rouen. Another fleet sailed 
up tne Loire, and laia waste the whole country as far 
as Touraiue. They did not cooGne their depredations 
to cattle, goods, nrovisions, or money, but carried off 
men, women, ana children into captivity. Emboldened 
by the little resistance they met with under a weak 
and impotent administration^ they in the following 
year covered the sea with their fleets, and landed al- 
most at the same time in England, France, and Spain. 
Spain, then under a vigorous Mahometan govemmoit, 
took measures to repel the invaders, and succeeded; 
but in France and England, the state of the country 
was highly &vourable to the success of their enter- 
prise. 

In the year 845, the Normans sailed up the Elbe, 
^undered Hamburgh, and penetrated into Germany. 
They had at this time a fleet of six hundred ships,, with 
Eric, king of Denmark, at their head. He detached 
Regnier, one of his admirals, with four hundred and 
twenty vessels up the Seine; Rouen was plundered 
a second time, and the corsairs proceeded al<»ig the 
river to Paris. The Parisians took to flight, and, aban- 
doning the city, it was burnt down by the Normans. 
The city was at that time entirely built c^ wood. 
Charles the Bald, too weak to make head against th« 
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kaTaders with his forces, gave them fourteen thousaad 
marks of silver oncoaditioa of their evacuating France 
—the most effectual means to secure their return. 
Accordin^y, they quitted the Seine, hut sailed up the 
Graroone, amud plundered Bordeaux. Pepin, then king 

^f Aquitaine, conducted himself yet worse than Charles 
the Bald ; for, heihs^ unahle to resist the invaders, he 
shameiially joined them, and united his forces to assist 
them in ravaging the whole kingdom of France. G«p* 
many, Flanders, and England, shared the miseries of 
this confederacy. Charles, sumamed the Gross, equally 
pusillanimous with his predecessors of the hlood of 
Charlepiagne, yielded apart of Holland to theNor^ 
mans, in the view of pacifying them ; the consequence 
was, that they seized upoa Flanders, passed without 
resistance from the Somme to the river Oise, burnt the 
town of Fontoise, and proceeded a second time with 
great alacrity to Paris. The Parisians, however, were 
now better prepared for their reception. Count Odo, 
or Eudes, wnose valour afterward raised him to the 
throne of France, was determined that his countrymen 
should not basely abandon their capital as before. He 
made every preparation for defence and for vigorous 
resistance. The Normans applied the battering-ram 

^ to die walls, and effected a breach, but were bravely 
beat off bv the besieged. The venerable Bishop Gros- 
sdin, an nonour to nis character and profession, re* 
paired every day to the ramparts, set u^ there the 
standard of the cross, and, after bestowing his bene- 
dictions on the people, fought gallantly at their head, 
armed with his oattle-axe and cuiras ; but the worthy 
prelate died of fatigue in the midst of the seige. 

The Normans blocked up the city for eighteen 
months, during which time the miserable Parisians 
suffered all the horrors of famine and pestilence. At 
length, another shameful truce was concluded between 
the barbarians and Charles the G-ross, which, like the 
former, served only to make them change the scene 
of their devastations. They laid siege to the town of 
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Bens, and plundered Buignndy, while Charles assem- 
bled a parliament at Mentz, which, with greit pro- 
Eriety, aepriyed this pitiful monarch of a throne which 
e was unworthy to fill. This assembly called to the 
empire Arnold, a bastard, of the blood of Charlemagne ; 
while Eudes, count of Paris, was elected king of 
Fiance. 

Raoul, or Rollo, the most distinguished of the Scan- 
dinayian leaders, having assembM an immense body 
of troops, made a landing in England in the year 885. 
After some successes in that quarter, he steered his 
course to France, where he began to think of forming 
a fixed establishment. His son, the second Rollo, re- 
paired the citjr of Roiien, which he determined to 
make his capital; and, marrying the daughter of 
Charles the Simple, to whom Eudes had ceded the 
crown and part of the dominions of France, Rollo ac- 
quired the provinces of Normandy and Brittany as her 
portion. He embraced the Christian faith, ana turned 
nis thoughts to the improvement of his provinces and 
the happiness of his subjects. The Danes and Scan- 
dinavians, now settled in Normandy, and uniting with 
the Franks, produced that race of warriors whom we 
shall presently see the conquerors of England and of 
Sicily. 

While the empire of Charlemagne was thus has- 
tening to its downfall under his degenerate successors, 
that of Constantinople exhibited an appearance in 
some respects stiU venerable and respectable. It haa 
been compared by the fanciful Voltaire to an immense 
tree, still vigorous, though old and stripped of some 
of its roots, and assailed on every side by violent 
storms. This empire had nothing left in Airica, and 
had lost Syria, with part of Asia Minor. It still de- 
fended its frontiers against the Mahometans toward 
the eastern coast of the Black sea, but it was ravaged 
by other enemies toward the western coast and toward 
the Danube. The Abari and Bulgarians, both tribes 
of Scythian extraction, laid waste ul the fine province 
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of Romania, which Trajan aid Adrian had adomel 
with splendid cities ; and growing more adyentaroui 
by their successes, they alternately committed rayagct 
on the empires of the East and the West. 

While the frontiers of the Eastem empire were 
thus attacked hy the barbarians, Constantinople itself 
was for some ages the theatre of disgraceful revolu- 
tions, achieved by the most atrocious crimes. The 
attention dwells with horror on the bloody tragedies 
d this period :— one emperof assassinated in revenge 
of murder and incest ; another poisoned by his own 
wife ;' a third stabbed in the batn by his servants ; a 
fourth {ducking out the eyes of his brodiers; a mother 
the murderer of her own son, that she might'herself 
enjoy his thrcHie. Of such complexion was that series 
of sovereigns who swayed the empire of the East for 
nearly two hundred years. 

To increase the misfortunes of the empire, theRus- 
oans, in the tenth century, embarking on the Palus 
Masotis 01 sesL of Asoph, sailed through the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, and ravaged the whole coasts of the Euxine 
sea ; while the Turks, a new race of barbarians of 
Scythian or Tartarian extraction, began also to make 
inroads on the Eastem empire. But of the first mi- 
gration of these invaders we have hardly any authen- 
tic account 

Under all these misfortunes, Constantinople still re- 
mained the most populous, the most opulent, and the 
most polished city of Christendom, it was probably 
indebted for its welfare, amid all these distresses, to 
its extensive commerce, the consequence of its situa- 
tion, which gives it the command of two seas. 

At this period, the afiairs of Italy and the church 
form an important feature in the history of Europe. 
We have seen with what c(»summate art the popes 
laid the foundation of their temporal authority imder 
Pepin and Charlemagne, the aonations from these 
princes conferring on them their first territorial pos* 
sessions, which were part of the dominions of the 
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LomlMud kings. The popes now began toconsidef 
themaelTes as soTereigns, in every sense of the word, 
and to take all prudent measures for the security of 
that power which they had acquired. Grefi;ory rV«u 
repaired the harbour of Ostia, at the mourn of the 
Tyber ; and Leo IV. fortified the city of Borne. It 
wa? sfxnewhat singnlar that there was still in Rome 
a vestige remaining of the ancient form of the repub* 
lican ccHistitution. Two consuls were elected every 
year; and a prefect was created, who was a kind of 
tn}>une of the people. Over these magistrates, how- 
ever, the popes extended an absolute control and juris- 
diction, and became so<»i the temporal sovereigns of 
Italy. 

As the spiritual heads of thfe church, and the repre- 
resentatives and successors of St. Peter, the jurisdic* 
tion claimed by these ambitious men was not confined 
to the kingdom of Ital^. They held forth, as a con- 
sequence of being the vicars of Christ upon earth, that 
they were vested with a supreme jurisdiction, in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical, in all the Christian kin^oms of 
£urope. Pope Nicholas I., in his apostohcal bulls 
and letters, published to all Christendom that a rmht 
of appesd lay to the holy see firom the sentences ofail 
churcn judicatures whatever; that it was therefore 
necessary and proper that the pope should have his 
Icfi^tes in aU Christian countries, to preserve the rights 
ofthe church ; that it belonged to the pope alone to 
call the general councils, and that the canons or reg- 
ulations of these councils were of much higher au- 
thority than any civil laws; that it was proper for 
subjects to give due obedience to their temporal sov« 
ereiffus wlme they conducted themselves dutifully to 
the holy church, but otherwise they were tyrants, to 
whom the people owed no ^legiance. It is easy to 
^see the tendency of these maxims, to which it is 
not a little surprising that the princes of Europe 
for many ages should have paid the most implicit 
deference^ 
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A Hterary forgery of a very extraordinary nature 
was called in, to give authority to these assumed pow- 
ers. About the middle of the ninth century a book 
appeared under the name of Isidorus, Bishop of Seville, 
aUeged to hare been compiled by that prelate about 
the year 630, which contamed a set of fabricated let- 
ters of the bishops of Rome, as far back as the year 
93— together with fictitious, or at least mutilated and 
interrxSated, decrees of councils; the scope of all 
which was to provQ that the bishop of Rome was the 
direct successor of St Peter, and inherited his apostol- 
ical character, and that the foundations of the church 
rested on him ; that all bishops and ministers should 
be independent of the secular powers, and exempted 
from taxes ; that the church was paramount in au- 
thority over all the princes and sovereigns of the earth ; 
that the head of the church could excommunicate and 
depose them, and absolve all subjects from their alle* 
giance. This precious code, of which the forgery was 
not fully exposed till the sixteenth century, had a 
most powerful effect in those ages of ignorance and 
superstition, as it appeared to contaui the clear sense 
of the Christian church on those most material articles, 
transmitted dovni from the earliest periods, and ac- 
knowledged without the smallest dispute.* 

Yet, in the middle of the ninth century, and at a 
time when the papal authority was at its neight, CHie 
drcuinstance of^a very extraordinary nature is said to 
have occurred, which, with evil-disposed men, threw 
much ridicule upon the clergy, and particularly oa the 
holy see — as, ii true, it certainly interrupted that so 
much vaunted succession of regular bishops of Rome, 
which is said to have followed from the days of St. 
Peter to the present. This was no less than the eleo* 
tion of a woman to the dignity of the popedom. Be* 
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twe«n the pontificate of Leo IV., who died in the year 
855, and that of Benedict m., who was elected in 858, 
a certain woman, who had the address to disguise her 
sex for a considerable time, is said, by learning, geniufL 
and great address, to have made her war to the paj^ 
chair, and to have goremed the church tor two years. 
This real or fiibnloas personage is known by the title 
of Pope Joan. Dtirmg five centuries this event -was 
generally beliered, and a vast number of writers bore 
testimony to its truth ; nor tmtil the period of the re* 
formation of Luther was it considered by any as either 
incredible in itself or ignominious to the church. But 
in the seventeenth century, the existence of this female 
pontiff became the subject cf a keen and learned ccat> 
troversy between the Protestants and the Catholics; 
the former supporting the iruth of the fact, and the 
latter endeavouring to invalidate the evidence on which 
it rests. Mosheim, a very learned and acute writer^ 
steers a middle course ; and though he is disposed to 
doubt the many absurd and ridiculous circumstances 
with which the story has been embellished, for the 
purpose of throwing ndicnle on the head of the Romish 
church, yet is inclmed to think that it is not wholly 
without foundation. Gibbon treats the story as a mere 
feble.* 

It is carious to remark that while the der^ were 
steadily aiming at temporal power, secular princes, as 
if interchansfing character with them, seem to have 
fixed their chief attention on spiritual concerns. The 
monastic life was now universally in the highest es- 
teem, and nothing could equal the venerati(m that was 
paid to such as devoted themselves to the sacred gloom 
and indolence of a convent. The Greeks and Orien- 
tals had long been accustomed to regard the monkish 
discipline with the greatest veneration, but at this 
time the same folly had infected the whole of Europe. 

* For an ingenious statement of the whole conuoversy, aes 
Bayle'a Diet, art Papesse Jeanne. 
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Kings, dukes, and coimts, regarding their secular do- 
tiea as mean and sordid, belield wirn contempt everjr- 
tkmg thatregarded this world, and, abandoning theii 
thrones and temporal honours, shut themselves up in 
monasteries, ana devoted themselves entirely to the 
exeidses of prayer and mortificadcm. Others, whoso 
zeal Itfid not lea them quite so far, showed their rev- 
erenoo for the church by employing ecclesiastics in 
every departmcxit of secular government At this 
time all embassies, negotiations, and treaties of state, 
were conducted by monks and abbots, who most nat- 
urally contrived tnat all public measures should con- 
tribute to the great end of advancing the sovereign and 
ftaraniount jurisdiction of the pope and the ecdesia^ 
tical councils. 

At this period, however, when everything seemed 
to concur in increasing the power of the popedom, 
that remarkable schism took place which separated 
the Greek from the Latin church. The patriarchal 
see of Constantinople was the object of ambitious 
contention, as well as the imperial throne. The 
emperor^ dissatisfied with the patriarch Ignatius, de- 
posed him from his office, and put Photius, eunuch of 
the palace, a man of great talents snd abilities, in his 

Elace. Pope Nicholas, jealous of his authority which 
e had some reason to think was encroach^ on by 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, who had withdrawn 
the provinces of Ulyrium, Macedonia, Achaia, Thes- 
saly, and Sicily, from their dependance on the holy 
see, sent a solemn embassy to Constantinople, to re- 
cli^m those provinces. His demand was treated with 
contempt, and the patriarch of Constantinople avowed 
openly his pretensions to an equality of i)ower with 
the Roman pcmtiff. Pope Nicholas determined to vin- 
dicate his authority against this formidable usurpar- 
tion, and for this reason took the part of Ignatius, the 
deposed patriarch, against Photius, who had been 
raised to that dignity by the emperor. ^ He thundered 
oat a sentence w excommunicatiba against Photiu% 
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depoemg hini ffom his sacerdotal functicHi ; to which 
Photius replied by excommunicating the Pope, and 
deposing mm from the apostolical chair. He then 
assomea the title of CScumemcal or General Patriarch, 
and accused all the westem bisho|>s of heresy^ not 
only for adhering to the Roman pontiff, but for va- 
rious heterodox articles of doctrine, and unchristian 
practices: such, for example, as using unleavened 
bread in the sacrament; eating cheese and eggs in 
Lent; shaving their beards; and lastly, that they 
prohibited priests to marry, and separated from their 
wives tmiSt married men as chose to go into orders. 
The last of these articles, he alleged, gave rise to the 
most. scandalous immondities. During the depend- 
ance of this dispute between the pontiffs, Michael, the 
emperor, who nad raised Photius to the patriarchal 
chair, was murdered by his rival Basileus, who, im- 
mediately on his mounting the imperial throne, de- 
posed the patriarch in the midst of nis triumph ; and 
a council of the church being called at this time, at 
Rome, Photius was unanimously condemned to do 
penance for his usurpations and heresies. Soon after, 
Lowever, Photius, who was a man of consummate 
ability, prevailed on the emperor to reinstate him as 

EBtriarcn, and he was now declared innocent by four 
undred bishops, three hundred of whom were the 
same men who had before signed his condenmation. 
This is a disgraceM picture of depravity; but con* 
science and religion are too weak to combat against 
state policy. 

While tne Pope found it for his interest to be on 
good terms with the emperor of the East, there was 
great peace and harmony in the general coundls, and 
no controversies arose on disputed articles of faith or 
discipline Pope John Vin. was a good politician ; 
but his successors, having quarrelled with the G-reek 
empire, adopted the decrees of that council which had 
condemned Photius, and rdected those cxf the last 
council which* had acquitted him. Photius, on his 
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part, immediately resumed the aecusation of heretical 
tenets, the celibacy of the clergy, shaying the beard, 
oud eating eggs in Lent ; and, at once, contended for 
the supremacy of the see of C(mstantinople over all 
the bishops in Christendom. Photius, whose life was 
strangely chequered with good and evil fortune, was 
deposed, and died in disgrace ; but his successors ad- 
hered to his pretensions and supported them with 
vigour, so that, for many ages, the dispute continued 
with great animosity.* 

During these perpetual contests for ecclesiastical 
power and pre-eminence, the Christian religion itself 
was debased both by the practice and the principles 
of its teachers. The sole object of the clergy was to 
accumulate wealth and temporal distinctions. While 
they indulged in every species of voluptuousness and 
debauchery, they were so deplorably ignorant, that it 
is confidently asserted there were many bishops who 
eonld not repeat the Apostles' Cxeed, nor read the 
sacred Scriptures. This, indeed, was a necessarjr 
consequence of the iniquitous distribution of ecclesi- 
astical preferments. These were either sold to the 
highest bidder, or were bestowed as bribes by the 
sovereigns and superior pontiffs, to attach the most 
artful and often the most worthless to their interest. 
Hence it was that the most flagitious and i^orant 
wretches were frequently advanced to the highest 
stations in the church ; and that upon several occa- 

» * 

* Photius was in all respects a remarkable man. During 
a life almost constantly embroiled in political intrigues, he 
yet found time to cultivate letters with high success ; and 
there are several of his works remaining which evince a great 
depth of erudition, a surprising diversity of knowledge, and 
much critical judgment Of these the most remarkable is his 
** Bibliotheca,'^ which contains an anslytical acooimt of about 
two hundred and eighty of the most celebrated of the ancient 
Greek writers, the ^eater part of whose works have perished : 
BO that this analysis of Photius, which is most minute amd 
securata and in many instances an abridgment of the origi« 
aal works, is, on that account, an invaluable composition. 
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■ioiiB civil magistrates^ artificers, and eren sbLdiera, 
were by a strange metamorphosis conrerted into 
bishops and abbots. 

While the Constantinopdiitan empire was thus en- 
tirely occupied with theolo||pcal dissensions, which pro- 
duced no other Ihiit than intestine division and weak- 
ness, the Saracens, equally zealous in propagating the 
doctrines of their false prophet, studied, at the same 
time, the a^^erandizement of their empire, and were 
makinp^ rapid encroachments on the territories of the 
Christian princes. In the beginning of the eighth 
century, thejb subverted the dominion of the Visigoths 
in Spain ; and, with very little difficulty, achieved the 
conquest of the whole of that peninsula* 

The califs, as already observed, had in a very few 
Tears from the first foundation of their empire by Ma- 
homet, reared up a most extensive dominion in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. In Africa, they were masters of 
all that had formerly been subject to the Roman 
power ; and, at the time of which we now treat, they 
had latelv founded the city of Morocco, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Atlas. The caliph, Valid Alman- 
zor, had given the government of his African states to 
his viceroy Muza, who, projecting the conquest ol 
Spain, sent thither his lieutenant Tanffe with a very 
considerable army. The situation of the country was 
at the time extremely favourable for such an enters 
prise. Witiza, the Gothic prince, was one of the 
weakest of men, and his successor Rodrigo one of the 
most wicked and jprofligate. The GroUis were at- 
tached by no affection to their governors, and it was 
with diffiiculty that an armed force was collected suffix 
cient to take the field against the invaders. In one 
memorable engagement Kodrigo lost his life, an4 the 
Saracens, in me year 713, became masters of the 
whole country. The ccmquerors did not abuse their 
success ; they left the vanquished Groths in possession 
of their property, their laws, and their religion. Ab- 
dallah, the Moor, married the widow of R^igo, and 
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the two nations formed a perfect coaUticm* In the 
space of thirty months all Spain had heen joined to 
the empire of the cali&, exc^t the Rocks of Astunas, 
where Felayo,/ a relation of the last king Rodrigo, 

E reserved his liberty, kept a sort of court, and, as me 
panish historians say, transmitted his crown to his 
son Favila, who maintained for several years this lit- 
tie remnant of a Christian monarchy in the midst of 
the conquerors of his country. The Moors, for some 
time, carried everything before them, and pushed 
their conquests beyond the Pyrenees into Grajil ; but a 
i^irit of division arising among their emirs, or gov- 
ernors, some of whom aimed at independent power, 
Lewis the D^bonnaire took advantage of these dii^ 
turbances, sent an army into Spain, and invested Bar- 
celona, which he took after a siege of two years. 

From this period, the Moorish power in the north 
of Spain began to decline ; they had shaken oJBT 
the dependance of their califs, and they were no 
longer supported by their countrymen of Africa. The 
Christian monarchy in the heart of the Asturias be- 
gan at this time to recover vigour. Alphonso the 
Chaste, who was of the race of Pelayo, refused any 
longer to pay the annual tribute which the Moors had 
exacted. The Christians of Navarre followed the 
example of their brethren of the Asturias, and chose 
for themselves a king, as did likewise those of the 
province of Arragon ; and in a few years neither the 
Mahometans nor the Frendb were in possession of any 
part of the northern provinces. It was at this time 
that the Normans invaded Spain ; but, meeting with 
a repulse which they did not expect, they turned back 
and plundered France and England. 

while the Moors were thus losing ground in the 
north of Spain, their countrymen had established a 
very flourisning monarchy in the southern part of the 
Peninsula. Abdalrahman, the last heir of the family 
of the Ommiades, the califate being now possessed 
by the Abasside, betook himself to Spaing where» be- 
lli. — T 
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Ing reeognized by a great part of the Saracens in that 
country as the reoresentatiTe of their ancient califs, he 
encountered and defeated the yiceroy of the rival 6alif, 
and was acknowledged soyerei^ of all the Moorish 
possessions in the south of Spam. He fixed the seat 
of his residence at Cordova, which from that time, 
and for two centuries after, was distinguished as the 
capi^ of a yenr splendid monarchy. It is this period, 
from the middle of the eighth to the middle of the 
tenth century, which is to be accounted the most 
flourishiaflr age of Arabian magnificence. While 
Haroun jQraschid made Bagdad the seat of a great 
and polished empire, and cultivated the arts and 
sciences with high success, the Moors of Cordova, un- 
der Abdalrahman and his successors, vied with their 
Asiatic brethren in the same honourable pursuits, and 
were, unquestionably, the most enlightened of the 
states of Europe at this period. The empire of the 
Franks indeed, under Charlemagne, exhibited a beau- 
tiful picture of order, sprung from confusion and weak- 
ness, out terminating with the reign of this illustrious 
monarch, and leaving no time for the arts introduced 
by him to make any approach to perfection. The 
Moors of Spain, under a series of princes, who gave 
every encouragement to genius and industry^ though 
fond at the same time of military glory, gamed the 
reputation of superiority both in arts and arms to all 
the nations of the West. The Moorish structures in 
Spain, which were reared durinp^ the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries, many of which yet remain, con- 
vey an idea of opulence and grandeur which almost 
exceeds belief. The Mosque of Cordova, begun by 
Abdalrahman the First, and finished about the year 
800, is still almost entire, and countenances every no- 
tion which historians have pven of the splendour and 
majmificence of the Moorish monarchy of Spain. 

The Saracens were at this time extending their 
conquests in almost every quarter of the world. The 
Mahometan religicm was now embraced oyer the most 
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of India, and aloii^ the Eastern and Meditenranean 
coast of Africa. Some of the African Saracens in- 
Taded Sicily, as they had done Spain, and the arms 
neither of the eastern nor of the western emperors 
were able to drive them out of it From Sicily they 
b^;an to meditate the conquest of Italy ; they sailed 
up the Tyber, ravaged the country, and laid siege to 
Rome. A French army, under one of Lotharius's 
generals, advancing to its rehef was beaten; but the 
city, in the meantime, being 8up{)lied with provisions. 
the Saracens, thought fit to desist for a while until 
they should increase their forces. On this occasicHi 
Po]^ Leo IV. showed himself worthy of being a sov- 
ereign. He employed the treasures of the church in 
fortifying the city, stretching iron chains across the 
Tyber, and making every preparation for a vigorous 
defence. The spirit of an ancient Roman seemed re- 
vived in this venerable pontiff; he infused courage 
and resolution into all around him. The Saracens, on 
attempting to land, were furiously driven back and 
cut to pieces : a storm had dispersed one half of theii 
ships ; and the invaders, unable to retreat, were either 
slaughtered or made prisoners. 

The Saracens might have reared an immense em- 
pire, had they, like Uie Romans, acknowledged only 
one head; but their generals always affected inde- 
pendence. Egypt shook off the yoke of the califs, and 
became the residence of an independent sultan. Mau- 
ritania followed the same example, and became the 
empire of Morocco, under its absolute prince. Spain, 
or at least the kingdom of Cordova, had thrown off 
its dependance on the califs of the race of Abassidse, 
and obeyed a race of ]>rinces of the ancient &mily or 
the Ommiades. In this state of division, the Saracen 
power had ceased to be considered as one empire ; yet 
It is to be observed, that all these separate sovereigns 
continued to respect the calif of the East as the suc- 
cessor of Mahomet, though they acknowledged to 
him no tf^mponil subjection. 
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After the deposidon of Charies the Gross^ the em- 
pire of Charlemagne subsisted only in name. Arnold, 
or Arnulph, a bastard son of Charlemafrne, made him- 
self master of Grermany. Italy was dmded between 
Gay, duke of Spoleto, and Berengarios duke of Friuli, 
who had received these dmchies from Charles the 
Bald* Arnold considered France to be his property as 
emperor, but in the meantime it was possessed by 
Eudes and Carles the Simple. The dukes of Spoleto 
and Friuli had Uieir pretensions to the empire as well 
as Arnold : they were both of the blood of Charle- 
map;ne. Formosus, who was Pope at this time, conn 
plaisantly invested them all three in succession with 
the imperial dignitr ; in fact, the Roman entire no 
longer subsisted. , Tlie country which obeyed the nom- 
inal emperors was but a part of Germany; while 
France, Italy, Spain, Burgundy, and the countries be* 
tween the Maese and the Rhine, were possessed by. 
different independent princes. 'The emperors were 
tumultuously elected by the bishops, and such of the 
erandees as were most in power, who were become 
hereditary princes, and who, in reality, were more in- 
dependent than their sovereign. 

In speaking of the election of emperors at this pe- 
riod, it is not to be supposed that there was any Inn- 
ited number of electors, as came afterward to be the 
case. A century after the period of which we now 
treat, we have historical evid&ce that the election of 
the emperor was in the people at large ; but by what 
means the sentiments of tne people were taken it is 
not easy to conceive. Probably each duke, or counti 
was considered as the organ of the d^trict over which 
he presided. 

After the death of Arnold, his son Lewis was chosea 
emperor of the Romans. He was the last of the blood 
of Charlemagne ; and upon his death Otho, duke of 
Saxony, by his influence and creditf put the crown 
upaa tne head of Conrad, duke of FranccHiia ; on whose 
death Henry, sumamed " The Fowler," son of the 
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game Duke Otbo of Saxony, was elected emperor, in 
the Tear^918. 

Tne incai^city of preceding emperors, and the dis- 
orders occasioned by the vast nmnoer of petty prince* 
who all exercised sovereign authority in theur own 
states, had reduced the empire to extreme weakness. 
The Hmigarians, descendants of the ferocious Huns, 
committed such depredations, that the Emperor Con- 
rad was content to pay an annual tribute to keep them 
quiet. Henry the Fowier, who was a prince oi great 
abilities and excellent endowments, changed the face 
of affairs much for the better. His ^ood policy united 
the disorderly nobles ; he vanquished the Hungarians^ 
and freed-the empire from the dismc^ul tribute which 
was imposed during the reign of his pedecessor. To 
this prince GrermanY owes the foundation of her cities ; 
for before this period, excepting the castles on the 
mountains, the seats of the barbarous nobility who 
lived by plunder, and the convents, filled with a use- 
less herd of ecclesiastics, the bulk of the people lived 
dispersed in ^loudly farms and villagfes. The towns 
buut by Henry were surrounded with walls, and reg« 
ularlj fortified; they were capable of containing a 
considerable number of inhabitants ; and, in order mat 
they might be speedily peopled, it was enjoined by the 
sovereign that every nmth man should remove him« 
self, with his whole effects, from the country, and set- 
tle in the nearest town. In the same spirit oi judicious 
policy, Henry subjected the tilts and tournaments to 
proper regulations : thus preserving and encouraging 
an institution which kept alive among his subjects the 
martial spirit, and that high sense of honour which 
prompts to deeds of heroism ; while he restrained every 
thing in the practice which savoured of barbarism, or 
tended to insubordination, by rendering individuals the 
judges and avengers in their own quarrels. This 
pnnce hdd no correspondence with tne see of Rome ; 
ae had been oonsecnted by his own bishops, and dc* 
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fjnff his whole reign Germany seemed to haye loet 
ti^t of Italy. 

Henry the Fowler was saoeeeded by his son Otho 
the Great, who again miited Ital]r to the empire, and 
kept the aspiring popedom in samection. ^Otho was, 
in every respect, the character of the greatest celebrity 
at this time in Europe. He increased the imp^ial 
dominions by the addition of the kingdom of Denmark, 
or at least rendered that nation for a cpnsiderable time 
tributary to the imperial crown. He annexed Bohe- 
niia likewise to the empire ; and seems to hare as- 
sumed to himsdf a jurisoiction paramount in authority 
orer all the sorereigns of Europe. 

-Italy, at the accession of Otho the Great, was the 
scene of crimes eaually detestable, and murders as atro- 
cious, as those which stained the annals of the Con- 
stantinopolitan empire at the same period. Formosup 
had been Bishop of Porto before he arrived at the 
popedom, and in that station he had been twice ex- 
communicated by Pope John YIH^ for rebellion and 
misdemeanor. Stephen, who succeeded Formosus in 
the see of Rome, caused his bod^ to be dug up : the 
eorpse was convicted of various cnmes, beheaded, and 
flung into the Tybw • The friends of Formosus, how- 
ever, conspired aeainst and deposed Stephen, who was 
afterward stranded in prison, while the body of F(»> 
mosus was recovered, embalmed, and interred with fdl 
I>ontifical honours. Sergius UI., who, before he ap- 
rived at the popedom, had been banished by John IX.. 
a friend of Formosus, no sooner attained the pontifical 
chair, than he caused this abused carcass to be dug 
out of the grave a second time, and thrown into the 
Tyber. 

Marozia, the mistress of Sergius m., and her sastes 
Theodora, two women of the most abandoned and fia- 
gitious character, now ruled everything in Rome; and 
maintaininfif their ascendancy by the most detestable 
crimes, and murders without end, they filled the poii> 
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tifical chair in rapid and monstrous succession with 
tbeir paramours or their adulterous offspring. 

While Rome and the church iMe thus rent in 
pieces, Berengarius, duke of Friuli, disputed with Hu^h 
of Aries the sovereignty of Italy. Such was the sit- 
uation of things when, at the solicitation of most of 
the Italian cities, and even of the Pope himself, Otho 
the Great was <^ed to the aid of this unfortunate 
country. He entered Italy, overcame the duke of 
Friuli, and was consecrated hy the Pope emperor of 
the Romans, with the titles of Cssar and AugustoSi 
his holiness himself taking the oath of allegiance to 
him. Otho hereupon conmrmed the donations made 
to the holy see by Pepin, Charlemagne, and Lewis the 
Debonnaire. John All. was not long faithful to his 
engagement of alliance. He entered into a confeder- 
> aey with the Duke of Friuli, invited his son to Rome, 
and solicited the Hun^rians to invade Germany. 
Otho hastened back to Rome, which he had but re- 
cently quitted, called a council, and brought the Pope 
to trial. John was deposed, and Otho again left 
Rome ; but hardly had he taken his departure when 
John had the address to excite an insurrection of the 
people, who dethroned his ri^ Leo VIIL, and rein- 
stated him in the pontifical chair, fiut John did not 
live to enjoy his triumph : three days after his rein- 
statement he met the reward of his crimes, and per- 
ished by the hand of an indignant Husband, who de> 
teeted him in the arms of his wife. These dissensions 
again recalled Otho to Rome, where he took an ex- 
emplary vengeance on his enemies by hanging half 
the senate. Such was the state of Rome under Otho 
the Great ; and it continued with little variation under 
Otho n. and UI., under Henry H. and Conrad, sur- 
named the Salic. Amid these contentions of parties 
it became a usual practice to adjust the difference by 
setting the popedom up to public sale, and disposing 
of it to the highest bidder, and bishoprics and inferior 
benefices were filled in the same manner. Boiedict 
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VnL and John XIX, two Inrothen, publicly booght 
the popedom one after another, and on the death of 
the latter it was purchased m a similar manner for a 
child ten years of age, Benedict IX. The Emperov 
Henry KL, who was a prince of abilities and antnori- 
ty, resumed to himself the right of filling the poQtij&- 
eal chair, and nomiDated successively three Popes 
without any opposition on the part of the church oi 
people of Rome. 



CHAPTER V. 

HiBTOBT or Bjutaik— Earliest state^Landing of Julius C»* ^ 
Bar — Conquest by the Romans — ^Abandonment of Britain 
on the Gothic Invasion of Italy— Irruptions of the Picts 
and Caledonians — Saxon Invasion — ^Heptarchy — ^tTnion un- 
der Egbert — Danish Invasions — ^Alfred the Great — His In- 
stitutions—His Successors^Norman Conquest. 

The history of the British. Isles has hitherto been 
postponed,. till we should be enabled to consider it in 
one connected view, from its rudest stage to the end 
of the Anglo-Saxon government, and the ccmquest of 
England by the Normans, which properly constituteB 
the first i)eriod of British history. 

The origin of the population of kingdoms is alwaya 
uncertain. Arguments derived either from a similarity 
of manners among ancient nations, or from the ety- 
mology of local names, and designations of province! 
and their inhabitants, are extremely fallacious and in- 
conclusive. Nations the most unconnected, when ex- 
ainined in the same state of society, or at the same 
period of their process from barbarism to civiliza^OB, 
will always exnibit a similarity of manners ; whichf 
therefore, can never be considered as a proof of their 
rtlatioa to each other: and there is no opinion of th« 
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origin of nations, however whimsical or ridicidoos, 
that may not find its support from the versatile and 
pliable etymology of worda. Such speculations fall 
not within the province of the general historian. 

All ancient writers agree in remresenting the first in- 
habitants of Britain as a tribe or Gauls ; the Romans 
found amonsf them the same monarchical government, 
the same religion and language, as among the Celts 
on the continent. They were divided into many smtdl 
nations or tribes, unconnected with and independent 
of each other. Tacitus mentions a spirit of indepen- 
dence to have prevailed even among the individuals 
of each state or nation, which, while it excited fre- 
quent factions, prevented the chief or prince from ever 
attaining the aosolute authority of a despot. Their 
religion was that of the Druids ; the uncertainty re- 
garding whose particular tenets is universally ac- 
knowledged. It is, however, generally agreed that 
they taught the belief of one God, creator of the uni* 
verse ; of the limited duration of the world, and its 
destruction by fire ; of the immortality of the human 
soul and its transmifi^ration through difierent bodies, 
in which the just and the wicked met with a retribu- 
tion for their conduct in the present state: but an 
these doctrines as general principles they seem to have 
reared an immense superstructure of fable. Their 
worship was polluted bv the horrid practice of human 
sacrifice ; and the chief office of their nriests was to 
divine future events from the flowing ot the blood of 
the victim, or the posture in which befell after receiv- 
mg the fatal blow. The influence of this religion was 
so great as to extend over fvery department of the 
government of the Britons. The Druids were not 
onlv the priests, but the judges, civil and criminal ; 
and the bondage in which they held the minds of the 
people was so strict as to supply the place of lavm. 
The Romans, after the conquest of Gaul, found it im- 
possible to reconcile to their laws and institutions the 
nations whom thev had subdued, while this religion 
ill— Z 
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8id>8ist€d, aud in this instance were obliged to deoart 
firotti their usual principles of toleration, They abol- 
ished the religion of the Druids by the severest penal 
enactments.* 

In this situation were the innabitants of Britain 
when Julius Caesar, afler havinsp overcome the Gauls, 
he^Oi to look to the conquest of this island. The na* 
tives, conscious of their inability long to resist the Ro- 
man arms, endeavoured, before his arrival, to appease 
him by submissioDS, which had no effect in altering 
his p'lrpose. He landed, as is supposed, near to Deal ; 
and, contrary to his expectation, found himself opposed, 
Xiot by a tumultuous troop of barbarians, but b)r a re^- 
larand well-disciplined army, who attacked him with 
the most deterpined courage. Though repulsed, they 
persevered in repeated attacks on the legions, ana, 
availing themselves of all their local advantages, spun 
out the campaign till the approach of winter, with 
very Uttle loss to themselves. Caesar was soon equally 
dispfosed as they to an accommodation ; and after some 
Weeks spent in ineffectual operations, he re-embarked 
his troops, determined to return with a much greater 
force. ' In his second invasion, he brought with him 
five legions, making at least twenty thousand foot, a 
competent body of horse, and a fleet of eight hundred 
sail. 

To resist so formidable an army, the Britons, hitherto 
disunited under their different princes, entered into a 
confederacy, lappointing Cassibefianus, king of the Tri- 
nobantes,! their commander-in-chief. They now 
made a most desperate xesistance, ^d showed all the 
ability of practised warnors. The contest, however, 
was m vain; Caesar gained several advantages; he 

* A most elaborate account of the history, manners, l6«m« 
tn$, and rdis^n of the Druids, is to be found in Henry's His- 
tory of Britain, b. i. eh^ 4. 

t The country of the Trinobantes comptehended Middlesex i 
ATtd Essex.— Coimjen. 
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pm^tia,ted into the coontry, burnt the capital of Caa* 
abellanus, the ];>resent Sl Albans, or Yerulamium; 
ieposed that prince, and established his own ally, 
Mandubratius, upon the throne; and, finsdly, after 
compelling the country to articles of submission, he 
returned again into Gaul. 

- Britain was for some time rescued from the yoke of 
the Romans by the civil wars in Italy, which ffave 
sufficient employment at Rome ; and, after the fall of 
the commonwealth, the first emperors were satisfied 
with the conquests they had obtained over the liber« 
ties of their country : so that the Britons for near a 
century enjoyed their freedom unmolested.* But in 
the reign of Claudius the conquest of Britain was se- 
riotisly determined. Claudius, after pavinff the way 
by Plautius, one of his generals, arrived himself in 
the island, and received . tne submission of the south- 
east provinces. The rest, under Caractacus, or Cara- 
tach, made an obstinate resistance ; but were at length 
subdued by Ostorius Scapula ; and Caractacus, as has 
been already noticed, was defeated, and sent prisoner 
to Rome ; where his magnanimous behaviour procured 
him a very respectfUl treatment.! 

Yet the island was not subdued. Suetonius Fauli- 
ims, under the emperor Nero, was invested With the 
chief command. He directed hb first attempts against 
&e iisland of Mona*, now Anglesey, upon the coast of 
Wales, which was the centre of the I)ruidical super- 
stition ; and expelling the Britons from the island, who 
made a most frantic resistance, he burnt many of the 
Proids, and destroyed their .consecrated groves and 
altars. ' Having thus triumphed over the religion of 

* The Britons conciliated the favour of Augustus by send- 
mfl ambassadors to Rome, from time to time^ with presents. 
Tfiese consisted of' woxks in ivory (query, whence the materi- 
at?) bridles^ chains^ amber, and^tass-vessels.— ^SlfrO^o, lib. hr. 

t For a brief naimtive of the Roman transactions in Britaii 
TOior to the tune of Agricola, see Tacitus, vit Agr. cap. laiL 
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the Britons, he thought his future progress would b€ 
easy; but he was disappointed in his expectations. 
The Britons, more exasperated than intimidated, were 
all in arms, and headed by Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, 
had attacked several of the Roman settlements. Sue- 
tonius hastened to the protection of London. The 
Britons, however, reduced it to ashes, massacred the 
inhabitants that remained in it, putting to death sev- 
enty thousand of the Romans and their allies. Sue- 
tonius revenged these losses by a decisive victory, in 
which eighty thousand Britons fell in the field. Boa- 
dicea, to escape slavery, or an ignominious death, put 
an end to her own life by poison. Still this success 
was not attended with the 'reduction of the island, 
which was not accomplished till Julius Agricola re- 
ceived the command, and formed a regular plan for 
the subiugation of Britain. lie secured every advan- 
tage which he obtained by proper garrisons; and, 
gushing northward beyond the centre of the island, he 
xed a chain of forts between the Fifths of Clyde and 
Forth, which secured the Roman provinces from the 
incursions of the barbarous inhabitants from the north. 
He cultivated very successfully], likewise, the arts of 
peace ; and, by degrees, reconoled the southem Trit- 
ons to the laws ana government of the Romans. The 
Caledonians still defended their barren mountains 
which, happily for them, the Romans did not thinic 
worth much pains to subdue. Adrian visited Britain, 
and built a new rampart between the Tyne and the 
Firth of Solway. The Roman province was conse- 

?[uently, at this time, somewhat retrenched in its limits, 
t was afterward extended by the conquests of Anto- 
ninus Pius, and Severus, who carried his arios very far 
into the north. The details of these exx>editions, how- 
ever important to a Briton, exceed the circumscriptioQ 
of general history.* 

* The readcor will find this first period of British history fiillv 
and ably iliustrated by Oamden, ** Romans in Britsin ;" ana 
Chalmoraia his Caledonia, b. i., the Roman Period. 
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By the decline and fall of the Roman Empite, Brit- 
ain again recovered her liberty. The legions which 
defended the island were earned oyer to the protec- 
tion of Italy and Qaul against the Gothic invaders. 
The southern Britons did not regain peace by this 
change, for they were invaded by the Picts and Cale- 
donians, and so degraded and abased was the national 
§>irit by its subiection to the Roman yoke, that the 
iritons solicited the protection of Rome against their 
anconqnered neighbours. A trifling assistance was 
all that the state of the empire could afford. The Ro- 
mans; as a last good office, assisted them in rebuilding 
the wall erected bV Severus, and counselling them to 
arm manfully in their own defence, they bade a final 
adieu to Britain about the year 448, after Imving been 
masters of a considerable part of the island for nearly 
four centuries. 

The l^ons had been entirely withdrawn about forty 
years before this period ; and, under the reign of Ho- 
norius, Britain was consniered an independent country. 
From that period till the descent of the Saxons in 449, 
the state or the country, and the nature of the govern- 
ment, can only be matter of conjecture.* 

The character of the southern inhabitants of the 
island appears at this period to have been extremely 
despicable; they could not avail themselves of the 
lib^ty thev had gained by the departure ^ the Ro- 
mans. Tne Picts and Caledonians considered the 
Southern Britons as a people "fitted for slavery. They 
broke down from their mountains with unresisted fury, 
and carried havoc and devastation alon^ with them. 
The BiitoQS, instead of vindicating their rights by a 
ma^animous opposition, again 'renewed their ab)ect 
solicitations to tne Romans ; but the G-oths had given 
to them too much employment at home to permit 

* See a fine viaioDary picture of it (acknowledfled to be nich 
bv the historian himaelf) in Gibbon, c zzxi. Ced. and Fidl 
Of Rom. Emp. 
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their sendiDjg^ aid to a distant and useless psorince. In 
this extremity, numbers of the Britons fldl 9jcro&£ the 
sea into Gaui, and settled in the province of Armoriccu 
which from that time became known by the name of 
Bnttany. It was hajmv for those who remained, 
that their enemies, the Picts and Caledonians, had too 
much of the predatory disposition to think of making 
complete conquests, or securing what they had woo. 
They were satisfied with rava^g a ps^t of the 
country, and retired again to their mountains. The 
Britons, in this interval of peace, behaYed as if secure 
of its continuance. They made no preparations for 
resisting an enemy, whom they might easily have 
foreseen they would often have to cope with. Anew 
irruption of the Picts and Caledomans totally dis- 
heartened them ; and, to complete theur shame, they 
sent a deputation into Germany, to invite the Saxons 
to come to their assistance and protectiq^i. 

The Saxons were at this time regarded as one of 
the most warlike tribes of the ancient Germans. They 
occupied the seacoast from the mouth of the Rhine 
to Jutland ; and had made themselves known to. the 
Britons by piratical expeditions on their coasts. They 
received this embassy with great satisfaction, and un- 
der the command of two brothers, Hengist and Horsa, 
they landed in the year 450 on the island of Thanet, 
ana immediately marched to the defence of- the Brit- 
ons. The Scots and Picts, unable to resist the valour 
of these foreigners, were defeated and compelled to 
retire to the North. The Saxons, as might have been 
expected, next turned their thoughts to the entire re- 
duction of the Britons. After various and alternate 
changes of success, the Saxons, having brought arer 
large reinforcements of their countrymen, finally ac- 
complished the reduction of South Britain. Difl^ent 
parts of the country having been subdued by the dif- ^ 
lerent leaders, who were each ambitious of md^end- 
•nee and absolute authority, the country, even aftet 
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its final redttction* which was not till aboyeii century 
and a half* after the first landing of the Saxons, ex- 
hibited a broken and divided appearance. Seven 
distinct provinces were formed into independent king* 
doms ! 

The history of the Saxon Heftarcht is extremely 
obscure. The duration of the several king^doms, tifl 
their union under Egbert, is almost all that can b^ 
noted with any approach to*historical certainty* 

The kingdom of Kent began in the year 455, under 
Escus the son of Hengist, and during the reigns of sev- 
enteen princes lasted till the year 827, when it was 
subdued by the West Saxons. Under Ethelbert, one 
of the Kentish kings, the Saxons were converted to 
Christianity. Pope Gregory the Great sent oyer into 
Biitain the monk Augustine, with forty associates, 
who very e&ctually propagated the doctrines of 
Ohristianitv by their eloquence and the exemplary 
purity of their morals. 

The second kingdom of the Heptarchy is that of 
Northumberland, which began in the year 547, and 
lasted, under twenty-three princes, till the year 926. 
The third was that of EastAnglia, which began a. d. 
575, and in which, before its union in 928, there 
reigned fifteen successive princes. The fourth^ Mer- 
cia, the largest and' most powerful of the Heptarchy, 
comprehended all the middle counties of England. 
It subsisted from the year 582 to the year 827. The 
fifth kingdom of the Heptarchy was that of Essex, of 
which, before its union, there were fourteen princes. 
Of Sussex, which was the sixth kingdom of the Hep- 
tarchy, there were only five princes before it was 
finally reduced. The seventh, which ultimately sub- 
dued and united the whole kingdoms of the Heptar- 

« It is in this period that is placed the reign of King Arthur, 
prince of the Siiures, who acnieved many victoriea over tha 
Saxons, and having signally routed them in th« hattk oC Ba- 
deahili, fought a. d. 620, secured the tranquillity of his peo^ 
iHT above forty years. 
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ehf, WHS that of Wessex or the West Saxons. It 
began m the year 519, and had not subsisted aboY« 
e^^ years, when one of its princes conquered the 
kingaom of Sussex and annexed it to his dominions. 

In the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, there was no 
exact rule or order of succession ; and the reigning 
chief, considering all the princes of his family as his 
rivals, was seldom at ease till he had secured nimself 
by putting them to death ; hence, and from another 
cause, which was the passion for a monastic life, the 
royal &milies were entirely extinguished in all the king- 
doms of the Heptarchvy and Egbert, prince of the 
West Saxons, remained at last the sole surriving de» 
scendant of the Saxon conquerors who subdued Brit- 
ain. These were fayourable circumstances for the 
ambition of Egbert, and naturally incited him to at- 
tempt the conquest of the whole Heptarchy. The 
Mercians were at that time the ^eatest and most 

f>werful of some of these petty kmgdoms^ and held 
ent and East An^lia as tributary states. Some in- 
testine differences facilitated the conquest, and Egbert, 
after seyeral desperate engagements, reduced them 
entirely under his authority. Essex was subdued with 
equal facility. Sussex, we haye before remarked, had 
been yery early added to the dominion of the West 
Saxons. The East Angles submitted of themselyes^ 
and crayed the protecuon of the yictorious Egbert ; 
and the Northumbrians soon after foUowed their ex- 
ample. 

xhus the whole kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy 
were united into one great state, nearly four hundred 
years after the arriyal of the Saxons in Britain, l^the 
yictorious arms and judicious policy of Egbert. This 
great eyent, which is properly the foun&tion of the 
kingdom of England, took place in the year 827. 

iSigland, thus united, was soothing herself with the 
prospect of peace and tranquillity, which, during the 
eontentions of the Heptarchy, she had neyer enjoyed; 
bat this happiness was yet at a distance. The Not^ 
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mass, whose derastations had rendered them formi- 
daVile to the contiuental kingdoms, now hegan to show 
themselyes on the coast Sf England^ where they were 
known by the name of Danes. Theur first landing had 
taken place in the year 787, in the kiflgdom of W es- 
sex. From that tmie, for sev^eial centuries, England 
was never. free from the ravages of these harhanans; 
whose invasions became from time to time more for- 
midable, according as resistance exasperated them, Ot 
the hopes of plunder allured fresh bands of their coon- 
trymen to jom in their expeditions. ^ 

Under Alfred, the grandson of Egbert, England, from 
this source alone, was reduced to the lowest extremi- 
ty. This prince, whose singular endowments of mind 
were united to great heroism and courage, had for 
some years, with various success, made the most vig- 
orous efforts to free his country from the scourge of 
the Danes. In one year, he engaged them in eight 
battles ; and while ne flattered himself that he had 
reduced them to extremity, a new torrent poured in 
upon the coast, which obliged him to offer proposals 
of peace. These, though agreed to by the Danes, 
were not fulfilled ; they still continued tneir depreda- 
tions, and the Saxons were reduced to such despair, 
that many left their country, fled into the mountains 
of Wales or escaped beyond sea. Alfred himself was 
oblij^ed to relinquish his crowm He concealed him- 
self m the habit of a peasant, and lived for some time 
in the house of a neatherd. Collecting afterward a 
few followers, he betook himself to a small retreat in 
Somersetshire, surrounded by forests and morasses; 
where he lay concealed for the space of a year, till the 
news of a prosperous event called him again into the 
field. 

A chief of Devonshire, a man of great spirit and 
valour, had, with a handful of his followers, routed a 
large party of Danes, and taken a consecrated or en- 
chanted standard, in which they reposed the utmost 
Tcmfidence. Alfred, observing this symptom of revi« 
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Tin^ spirit in his subjects, left his retreat ; but before 
havinf recourse to arms, he resolved to inspect nim- 
self the situation of the enemy. Assuming the dis- 
guise of a harper, he passed without suspicion mto 
the Danish caftip, where his music and drollery ob- 
tained him so favourable a reception, that he was kept 
there for several days, and even lodged in the tent of 
their prince. Here, having remarked their careless se- 
curity, their contempt of the English, and their own real 
weaxness, he immediately, by private emissaries, sum- 
moned a rendezvous of the bravest of the Saxon nobles, 
inviting th«n to appear at Bricton, on the borders of 
Selwo^ forest, attended by all their followers. Thither 
they accordingly resorted m very great numbers. The 
English beheld with rapture their belov^ monarch, 
whom, from his long absence, they had accounted 
dead. They were impatient to march under his 
banner, and Alfred led them immediately^ to the at- 
tack. Their enemies, the Danes, surprised at the 
sight of a foe whom they looked upon as entirely sub- 
dued, made a very feeble resistance, and were put to 
flight with great slaughter. The English might have 
entirely cut them to pieces; but the generosity of Al- 
fred inclined him rather to spare and incorporate them 
with his subjects. He allowed them to settle in the 
provinces of East Anglia and Northumberland, which 
the late ravages had almost depopulated, and the 
Danes, embracmg the Christian religion, were united 
with the English. The more turbulent of them found 
opportunity to escape beyond sea, where, under the" 
command of Hastings, a notorious plunderer, they 
prepared themselves for fresh depredations. 

Alfred employed this interval of tranquillity in re- 
storing order to the state ; in establishing civil and 
military institutions, and chiefly in equipping a re- 
spectable fleet, which had been hitherto totally neg- 
lected by the English. These precautions were ex- 
tremely necessary, for the Danes attempted more than 
once a new invasion, and committed' the most destruo' 
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thre ravages. At. length, after a yery complete defeat, 
and a most exemplary seyerity, 'which Alfred now 
fomid it necessary to adopt with those whom he took 
prisoners, these northern pirates suspended for seyeral 
years their predatory yisits to Britam. 

England now enjoyed full tranquillitjr under this ex- 
cellent prince ; and Alfred saw nis lungdom in the 
possesion of eyery happiness which could flow from 
the salutary laws and institutions which he had es- 
tablished ; when he died in the yigour of his age, after 
a glorious reign of nearljr, thirty years. 

Alired,. whether we yiew him in his public or pri- 
vate character, deserves to be esteemed one of the best 
and greatest of princes. He united the most enter- 
prising and heroic spirit with the greatest prudence 
and moderation ; the utmost vigour of authority with 
perfect aflability and a most winning deportinent ; the 
most exemplary justice with the greatest lenity. His 
civil talents were in every respect e^ual to his milita- 
ry virtues. He found the kingdom in the most miser- 
able condition to which anaroiy, domestic barbarism, 
and foreign hostility could reduce it: by the valour 
of his arms, and by his abilities as a politician and 
lawgiver, he brought it to a pitch of eminence and 
glory, which, till then, England had never attained 
The outlines of his admirable plan of political econo- 
my merit particular attention, as beins;, in fact, the 
foundation of the venerable system of the British Con* 
stitution. 

Alfred divided all ^England into counties; these he 
subdivided into hundreds ; and the hundreds again into 
tithings. Ten neighbouring householders formed a tith- 
ing, a fribourg, or decennary, over which one man was 
appointed to preside, called a tithing-man or borghol- 
der.* Every, householder was answerable for the 

* Borgh, in the Saxon language, acoording to Spelman, 
ti^ifies a pledge or security. In these small communities or 
neighbourhoods, every man was security for the conduct of 
hu neighbour, and Hence the origin of the word nei^hbour^ 
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foodoct of his ft^mil^r, and the botgholder for the con* 
doct of idl within his district Every man was tmiH 
ish^ as an outlaw who did not register himself m 
some tithmg; and none could change their habitation 
without a warrant from the tithingman orborgholder* 
When any perscm was accused of a crime, the borg- 
holder was siommoned to answer for him ; if he de- 
clined to become his security, the criminal was com- 
mitted to prison till trial. It he escaped before tria)| 
the bonrholder was subjected to a penalty. 

The Dorgholder, in deciding disputes or small law- 
suits, summoned his whole decennary or tithing to as- 
sbt him. In matters of greater importance, in appeals 
from the decennary or in controversies arising between 
members of different decennaries, the cause was 
brought before the hundred, which consisted of ten 
decennaries, or one hundred families of freemen ; and 
which was regularly assemUed every four weeks for 
the deciding of causes. Their method of deciding: de- 
serves particularly to be noticed as being the origin 
of juries, that inestimable privilege of Britons. Twelve 
freeholders were chosen, who, having sworn, together 
with the presiding magistrate of the hundred, to ad- 
minister impartial justice, proceeded to the determi- 
nation of the cause. Besides those monthly meetings 
of the hundred, there was an annual meeting appoint- 
ed for the regulation of the police of the district, and 
-for the correction of abuses in magistrates. The peo- 

Ele, like their ancestors, the ancient Germans, assem- 
led in arms, whence the hundred was sometimes 
called a wapentake ; and these meetings thus served 
both for the support of military discipline, and for the 
administration of justice. 

Superior to the court of the hundred was the County 
Court, which met twice a year, after Michaelmas and 

^oasi Nigh Borgh, or near pledge. Jamieson assigns a difler* 
ent etymology, viz., NahgtbuVf -Germ, drom nocn, near, and 
gibur, inhabitaat. -Etyinol, JXet,, voce AmAAomt. 
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Easter, and consisted of all the fireeholders of the 
county. Tlie lishop md aldermen presided in this 
«ofirt, and their business was to receive appeals from 
the hmidreds and decennaries, and decide disputes be- 
tween the inhabitants of different hundreds. The Al- 
derman formerly possessed both the civil and military 
authority ; but Alfred, judging properly that this ^ve 
too much power to the nobility, appointed a sheriff in 
each county, who enjoyed a like authority with the 
alderman in his judicial powers. His office was like- 
wise to guard the rights of the crown, and to levy the 
fines imposed, which at that time formed a very con- 
siderable part of the public revenue. 

An appeal lay from all these courts to the king 
himself; m council ; and Alfred, in whom his subjects 
deservedly placed the highest confidence, was 0Tep> 
whelmed with appeals from all parts of the kingdom* 
The only remedy^ tor this was to reform the ignorance 
and restrain the corruption of the inferior magistrates, 
from whence it arose. Alfred, therefore, was solici- 
tous to appoint the ablest and the most upright of his 
nobility to exercise the office of sheriffs and earls. He 
punished many for malversation, and he took care to 
enforce the study of letters, and particularly of the 
laws, as indispensable to theii continuing in office. 

Alfred likewise friuned a body of laws, which, 
though now lost, is gaierally supposed to be the origin 
of what is termed the common law of England. The 
institutions oi this prince will bring to mind many of 
the political regulations of Charlemagne, which have 
been described at some length, and to which those of 
the Great Alfred bear a very near resemblance. 

This excellent prince wisely considered the eultiva* 
tion of letters as the most effectual means of thorough 

Sersidicating barbarous dispositions. The ravages of 
e Danes luul totally extinguished any small sparks 
ci leAmin|r, by the dispersion pf the monks, and the 
bomiog of their monasteries and libraries. To repair 
diese misfortunes, Alfred, like Charlemagne, mvited 
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learned men from all quarters of Europe to reside in 
hiB dominions. He established schools, and enjoined 
ererv freeholder possessed of two ploughs to send his 
children there for instruction. He is said to have 
founded, or, at least, ta have liberally endowed the 
illustrious seminary afterward known as the University 
of Oxford. 

His own example was the most effectual encourag^e- 
ment to the promotion of a literary spirit. Alfred -mras 
himself, for tnat age, a most accomplished scholar, and 
considering the necessary toils and constant active em- 
^oyment, it is surprising how much he employed 
hiinself in the pursuits of literature. He is said to 
have divided his time into three e(]^ual parts : — one was 
allotted to the despatch of the busmess of government ; 
another to diet, exercise, and sleep ; and a third to 
siudy and devotion.* By this admirable regularity of 
life, he found means, notwithstanding his constant 
wars, and the care of entirely niew modelling and 
civilizing his kingdom, to compose a variety of inge- 
nious and learned works. He wrote many beautuul 
apologues and stories in poetry of a moral tendency. 
He translated the histories of fiede and Qrbzius, with 
the treatise of Boethius, De Consolatione. Philosophise. 
Alfred, in short, in every view of- his character, must 
be regarded as one of the wiscfstand best of men that . 
ever occupied the throne of any hation.f 

The most complete system of poucy which human 
wisdom can devise must be ineffectual under weak 
g^overaors and magistrates. The admirable institu- 
tions of Alfred were but partially and feebly enforced 
under his successors ; and England, still a prey to the 
ravages of the Banes, and to intestine disorders, xe* 
laps^ again into confrision and barbarism. 

^ * Leland, in his CoUectan, (cnra Hearne, torn. L 259,) men- 
tions his manner of reckoning time by a candle marked with 
twenty-four divisions, which always homt ini hrs study. 

t The character of Alfred is admirably described by CanSi 
-flW. ^ £rny., ToL i. b. 4. f la 
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Edward, the son and successor of Alfred, whose 
military talents bore some resemblance to those of his 
fitther, had no share of his political genius. He fought 
his battles with intrepidity ; but unable to take adran- 
tage of circumstances, or to secure the order and force 
of^ovemment by a wdl-regulated administration, his 
reign was one continued scene of war and tumult, as 
were those of his successors, Athelstan, Edmund, and 
Edred. In the reign of the latter prince, the priest- 
hood b^fan first to extend its influence over the minds 
of the English monarchs, and to concern itself no less 
in temporal affairs than in spiritual. Dunstan, a 
fanaticsu bi^ot, but sufficiently awake to his own in- 
terest and that of the church, ruled everything under 
Edred, and under his successors Edwy, Edgar„ and 
Edward the Martyr. 

Under Ethelrea, the successor of Edward, a youth 
of despicable talents, the Danes befi^ sefiou^y to 
project the conquest of England. Conducted by Sweyn^ 
kin^ of Denmark, and Olaus, king of Norway, they 
made- a formidable descent upon the island, ana, after 
various successes, compelled the dastardly Ethelred 
repeatedly to purcb^ a peace, which they as con- 
stantly yimated. Ethelred mdeed furnished them with 
stron^catises. In the spirit of the weakest and most 
treacherous policy, he attempted to cut off, by a general 
massacre, all the Danes that had established them- 
selves in the island. This produced, as might have 
been anticipated, the redoubled vengeance of their 
countrymen. At length the English nobility, ashamed 
of their prince, and seeing no other relief to the king- 
dom from its miseries, swore allegiance to Sweyn, the 
Danish monarch ; and Ethelred fled into Normandy, 
where he found protection from Richard, the grandson 
oi the great Rollo, who, as we have already seen, first 
establi2ied his northern followers in that part of 
France. 

Ethelred, upon the death of Sweyn, who did not 
*aDg enjoy his new dominions, endeavoured to r^giaiii 
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hiB kingdom; but he foand in Canute, the son 0/ 1 
Sweyn, a prince detennined to make good his &.ther*f 
rifi[ht& Tne inglorions Ethelred died soon after, and 
l^t his empty title to his son Edmund, surname^ 
Ironside; who possessed indeed courage and abilitv 
to have preserved his country from sinSing into suca 
calamities, but wanted talents to raise it £rom that . 
abyss into which it had already .fallen. After several 
desperate but unsuccessful engagements, he was corn* 
pelled by his nobility, who urged it as the cmly means 
of saving the kingdom, to come to. an accommodation 
with Canute, and to divide the dominions of England 
by treaty. The Danish prince got Mercia, East A^Ua, 
and Northumberland; and me southern provinces 
were left to Edmund. But this prince survived the 
treaty only a few months. He was murdered at Ox* 
ford, by a conspiracy of the Danes, who thus made 
way for the succession of their monarch Canute to the 
throne of all England. 

Edmund Ironside had lefl two sons, Edwin and Ed- 
ward ; the first measure of Canute was to seize these 
two prmces, whom he sent abroad, to his ally the 
kin^ of Sweden, with a request fhat, as soon as they 
amved at his court, they miffht be put to death. 
Humanity induced the Swedish monarch to spare 
their lives ; he sent them into Hungary, where Soly- 
man, the Hungarian king, gave his sister in marriage 
to Edwin the elder prince, and his sister-in-law to 
Edward. Of this last marriage were bom two chil- 
dren, Edgar Atheling, and Margaret, afterward 
spouse to Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland. 

Canute, from the extent of his dominions, was one 
of the greatest monarchs of the a|^e. He wa,s sover- 
eign ot Denmark, Norway, wad Juigland. His char- 
acter, as king of England, was not uniform. He was, 
in the first years of his reign, detested by his subjects, 
whom he loaded with the heaviest taxes, and exas" 
Derated by numberless acts of violence and oppression. 
In his latter years, his administration was mild and ' 
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equitable, aad he courted, in a particular manner, the 
fitTour of the church bjr munificent donations and en- 
dowments of monasteries.* He sustained the glory 
of his kingdom by compelling Malccdm Canmore to 
do homage for his poissessicm of Cmnberjand, which 
that high-spirited pnnce had refused to submit to. 

Canute left three sons: the eldest, Sweyn, was 
crowned kmg of Norway; the youngest, Hardiknute, 
was in possession of Denmark, and claimed rifi^ht to 
England, in virtue of a prior destination of his mther, 
who afterward altered ms will, and left that kingdom 
to his immediate elder brother Harold. A ciyil war 
would have ensued between these princes had not the 
JSnglish nobility interfered, and prompt^ a diyision 
of the kingdom. Harold, it was agreed, should hare 
all die provinces north of the Thames, while Hardi- 
knute should possess all to the south.t Emma, wid- 
ow of Canute, and mother of Hardiknute, had two 
sons by her former marriage with Ethelred. These 
princes, Edward and Alfred, had been brought up in 
rformandy, where their uncle, Robert, duke of Nor- 
man4y» protected them against the resentment and 
jealousy of Canute. Harold wished to prosecute his 
nither's purpose of extinguishing the Saxon blood in 
the posterity of Ethelred. Alfred, one of the princes, 
was invited to London, with many professions of re- 
gard. But Harold had given orders to surprise and 
murder his attendants, and the prince was leii prisoner 
to a monasterv, where he soon after died. Edward, 
hearing of his orother's £ite, fled back into Normandy. 

• « 

* *< In the btter part of his laS^ to atone for fais many acts 
of violence^ he built churches, eiidow«l monasteries, and im- 
ported relics ; aud had, indeed, a much better title to aaint- 
ahip than many of those who adorn the Roman calendar. 
He commissioned an agent at Rome to purchase tSt. Augus- 
tiiMi's arm for one hundred talents of sifver. a much greater 
snm than the finest statue of antiquity would then have sold 
tar^—Orainger^M Biog. HisL, Class i. 

t Carter Hist, of Eng., vd. i. b. iv. 1 31. 
iii.-**A a 
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Hiffold did not long enjoy the fraits of his crimen for 
he died in the fourth year of his reign ; and Hardi- 
knate, long of Denmark, hetaking himself to Eng- 
land, was acknowledged sovereign of the whole king- 
dom without opposition. After a violent administra- 
tion of two years, he died, to the great comfort of his 
subiects, who now 8ei2ed the opnortonity of entirely 
shaking off the Danish yoke. The posterity of £d- 
mund Ironside, Edgar Atheling and nis sister Mar- 
garet, were the true heirs of the Saxon family; hut 
their absence in HungarY, appeared to*the English a 
sufficient reaspn for giving a preference to Edward, 
the son of Ethelred, wno was fortunately in the king- 
dom, and the Danes made no attempt to resist the 
voice of the nation. 

Edward, sumamed the Confessor, mounted the 
throne with the affections of his subjects. He was a 
mild, but a weak and pusillanimous prince. From 
his education in Normandy, he had contracted a 
strcmg relish for the manners of that people, many of 
whom attended him into England, and were his par* 
ticular iavouritet*. "Sua reign was embroiled by the 
turbulent and factious spirit of Grodwin, earl of Wes- 
sex, and governor of Kent and Sussex. This noble- 
man, grounding his hopes udou his extensive author* 
ity and wealth, and the imbecility of his sovereign, 
very early conceived a plan for subvertii^^ the govern- 
ment, and assuming absolute power. He attempted 
an open rebellion in the kingdom, which Edward 
found no other means of quelling than by coming to 
an accommodation with the traitor. Grodwin di^ in 
the interim, and his son Harold, an enterprising 
youth, while he affected a modest and complying c^ 
position to his sovereign, concealed the same ambi- 
tious views. He secured the affections of the nobili* 
ty, united them to his interests, and succeeding to the 
immense possessions of his father, he was soon in a 
condition to make bis pretensions formidable to Ed* 
ward. This prince, then in the decline of life, would 
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wini'igir have settled his dominions on Hs nephew 
Edgar Atheling, the onl^r remaining hranch of tho 
Saxon line; bat the imbecility of this yomig man, he 
ibresaw, would nerer make good his r&ht against the 
pfretensions of one so popular as Harold, whose views 
dearly aimed at sovereign power. It appeared to 
Ddward more advisable to nominate for his successor 
William, duke of Normandy, a prince, whose power 
reputation, and great abilities, were sufficient to ^p- 
port any destination which he might make in his 
favour.* 

This celebrated prince was the natural son of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, by the daughter of a furrier or 
Falaise. Illegitimacy, in those days, was accounted 
ho stain, and his father left him, while yet a minor, 
heir to his whole dominions. He had to struggle 
with ah arrogant nobility, several of whom even ad- 
vanced claims to his crown ; but he very early showed 
a^ genius capable of asserting and vindicating his 
rights, and soon became the terror both of his rebel- 
lious subjects and of foreign invaders. He reduced 
his patrimonial dominions to the most implicit obe- 
dience ; and, through the whole of his life, he seems 
to have regarded it as a fixed maxim, that inflexible 
rigour of conduct was the &rst duty and the wisest 
policy of a sovereign. 

William paid a visit to England ; and Edward, re- 
eeirmg him vrith all the r^^ard due to the relation- 
i^p that subsisted between them, and to the charac- 
ter of so celebrated a nrince, gave him to understand 
that he intended him tot his successor. His return to 
Normandy, however gave the ambitious Harold an 
opportunity for the prosecution of his schemes. ^ He 
continued to extend his influence amon^ the nobilitv, 

Sthe most insinuating address, and it is not improb- 
le that the rigid severity of the character of Willi? ii, 
to which the manners ot Harold formed so strong ^ 

« Carter vol. l h iv. §39. 
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contiABt, eoQtxibated to the soccess of his pietaift- 
sioDS. 

Edward died in the twenty:-fifth year of his reign, 
and Harold had eo well prepared- matteia, that ne 
took possession of the throne with as little dii^torbance 
as if had succeeded by the most nndispated title. 

Thns ended the line of the Saxon monarchs in£ng[>> 
land. The duke of Normandy, on receivmg intern* 
fence of the aecession of Harold, resdred to assert his 
claims in the most effectual manner. He used die 
formality of first summoning that prince to resign his 
possession of the kinsdom, but his summons was an- 
swered by a spirited declaration from Harold, that he 
would'defend his right with the last drop of his blood. 
The preparations made by WHliam ibr an inTasion 
of £^gUuld occupied a considerable length of time 
and were proportionally formidable. The &me of so 
great an enterprise, in an age of adventure, excited 
many of the nobility throughout the different kingdoms 
of Europe to repair with their followers to his stand- 
ard. The counts of Anjou and Flanders encouraged 
their subjects to engage in the expedition, and even 
the court of France, though evidently contrary to its 
interest to contribute to the aggrandizement of so 
dai^rous a vassal, increased the levies of WiUiam 
with many of the cnief nobility of the kingdobi. .Har> 
old Halfa^, king of Norway, undertook to^ fiivour 
the expedition, by makiuf a landing with a fcnrmidable 
army in one quarter, while William invaded the island 
in another. The Emperor Henry IV. of Germany en- 
gaged to protect the dominions of Normandy in the 
absence of its prince; and the pope, Ale:rander IL, 
zave his sanction to the enterprise, by pronouncing 
Harold a usurpcar, and directing a sentence of excom- 
munication against all who would adhere to his in- 
terest. 

William had now assembled an army of sixty thou- 
sand men, of whom fifty thousand were cavalry ; and a 
ileet amounting it is said, to three thousand vessels 
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gtesX and small. The attack was begna by the Noi^ 
-wegiau army under Halfa^er, who entered the Hum?- 
ber with three hundred sail. The Norwegians, in the 
.first engagement, defeated and put to flight an Ens^Hsh 
army, under Mbrear, earl of Northumberland, and Ed- 
win, eu^l of M«rcia, the brother»>in-law of Harold, 
who, in the meantime, collecting a formidable force, 
revenged this loss by the total lofii and dispersion of 
the army of Halfagec This victory, though honoiir- 
al^e to Harold, was the immediate cause (H his ruin ; 
he lost many of his bravest officers in the action, and 
disgusted the rest-by refusing to oistribute the Norwegir 
an sjioils am(»e them. 

.William' the Norman had, in the meantime, landed 
at Pevensey on the coast of Sussex. The best polid?- 
cians of the court of Harold endeavoured to dissuade' 
that prince from hazarding an immediate sicdon. It 
would have been unquestionably his wisest plan to 
have waited t'be relaxitJon of the first ardour of the 
Normans ; to have harassed them by skirmishes, and 
cut off thei]^ provisions, which, in the end, must in all 
probability have given the English a comj^ete victory. 
£ut the ardour of Harold could not brook delay; he 
hastened with impetuosity to a general engagement, 
on which depended the fiatte of his. kingdom; and in 
the memoraue battle of Hastings, whicn was fought 
(October 14, 1066) on both sides with desperate cour- 
age &om the morning till the setting of the sun, the 
Heath of Harold, and the total duoomfiture of his 
«rmy, after some ineffectual struffsles of further resist- 
ance^ placed William, duke of Normandy, in 
maa of the throne of England; , 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On the CfoTemment, Laws, and Manners of the Anglo* 

Saxons. 

Tbb period of British histoiy to which we are now 
tnired may be properly concluded by some reflections 
on the ^^emment and manners of the Anglo-Saxons^ 
as there are several particulars in the stmcture of that 
goremment, and in the policy of this ancient people, 
which are supposed tp hare had their influence on the 
British constitution, such as we find it at present, and 
afe topics from which speculative men and poUticat 
ihiters have not unfrequently drawn coDclusicms ap- 
plicable to our own times, and the present system <h 
goremment. 

The Saxons, who enjoyed the same liberty with all 
the ancient Germans, retained that political freedom 
in their new settlements to which they had been ax>- 
customed in their own country. Their kin^ who 
were no more than the chiefs of a clan or tribe, pos- 
sessed no greater authority than what is commonly 
annexed to that character in all barbarous nations. 
The chief, or king, was the first among the citizens, 
but his authority depended more on his personal abil- 
ities than on his rank. '* He was even so far consid- 
ered as on a level with the people, that a stated price 
was fixed on his head, and a legal fine was levied on 
bis murderer ; which, although ptoportioned to his 
«tati(»i, and superior to that paid for the life of a sub- 
ject, was a sensible mark ot his subordination to the 
community."* 

A people, in this period of society, it is not to be im- 
agined woidd be very strict in maintaining a re^lar 
succession of their princes. Although the famfly^ of 
the prince had its respect and acknowledged superior* 

* Hume, Appendix L, of which tlie following account of the 
Angio-Saxon government is an abridgraant. 
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(ty , there was no rule steadilj- obserred with regard to 
BQccession to the throne, which was genendljF regula- 
ted by present convenience, always paying the first 
attention to the progeny of the last monarch, if any of 
them was of age and capacity for government. In the 
case of mincers, the succession generally took a collat- 
eral turn : an uncle was promoted to tne government, 
and, havhig children himself, the sceptre, at his de- 
mise, often went to his descendants, to the exclusion 
of the elder line. All these changes, however, re- 
quired the concurrence, or, at least, the tacit acqui- 
escence of the people. Thus the monarchies were 
not, strictlv speaking, either elective or hereditary; 
and though, in some instances, the destination of a 
prince was followed in the choice of his successor, they 
can as little be regarded as properly testamentary. 
The suffrages of the states sometimes conferred the 
crown, but they more frequently recognised the person 
whom they found established, provided he was of the 
blood royal. Our knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory and antiquities, though much the subject of re- 
search, disquisition, and controversy, is, after all, too 
imperfect to afford us means of determining, with any 
certainty, the prerojfatives of the crown and privileges 
of the people, or oi giving any accurate delineation of 
their government. This uncertainty must result in a 
great measure, from their political system being actu* 
ally various in the.different kingdoms of the Heptarchy; 
and, likewise, from its undergoing changes and alter- 
ations during the course of six centuries, from the Sa^- 
on invasion to the Norman conquest. 

One great feature, common to all the kingdoms of 
the Heetarcht/,we know, was the national council, 
called tne Witt&uigemot^ or assembly of the wise men, 
whose Consent was requisite far enacting laws, and for 
ratifying the chief acts of public administration. The 
preambles to all the laws of the Saxon monarchs still 
remaining, leave no doubt as to the existence of this 
council ; but who were its constituent members is a 
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matter aTcoiiiideraiMe uncertainty. The hUhops and 
abbots were unquestionably an essential jMurt ; and it 
is as certain tliat this supreme court regulated both 
ecclesiastical and civil matters. It likewise appears 
that the aldermen, or (what was a synonjrmoiis term,) 
the earls and governors of counties, had a seat in this 
assembly ; but the doubt is whether the commons had 
any place there, or who were those mies, or wise men, 
who are mentioned as discriminated from the prelates 
and from the nobUity. This is a point which the fac- 
tions of modem times have chosen to take up and 
dispute with as much acrimony as if it materially in- 
terested us under the present constitution to settle 
with precision what it was a thousand years a^ The 
monarchical party affirm that these wUes, or wise men, 
were judges, or men learned id the laws. The advo- 
cates for the rights of the people hold them to have 
been the representatives of boroughs, or what we now 
call Commons. Perhaps the trum Ues between these 
opinions. As the idea of representation is too refined 
for a very rude system of government, the most rational 
opinion seems to be, that the wUes^ or sapientes^ were 
such men of fortune, landholders, as fell neither under 
the denomination of clergy nor nobility, but whose 
weight and consequence was such as to entitle them, 
without any election, to compeer at the assembly d 
the states, and to assist at their deliberations. Whether 
there was any requisite extent of land, that was un- 
derstood to bestow this qualification, is altogether un 
certain. 

One thing undoubted, with regard to the Angles 
Saxon government, is that it was extremely aristocrat- 
icaL The royal authority was very limited; the people 
as a body were of httle weight or ctxisideration. 
After the abolition of the H^tarchy, the noblemen, 
who resided at a distance in the i>rovinees, where the 
inspection and influence of the king would but very 
improperly extend itself, must naturally have acqmied 
almost the whole power and authority. The great 
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offices, too, which thejr enjoyed hecame, in a manner, 
hereditary in their fiimilies ; and the command of the 
sulitary torce of the province, which it was necessary 
to ^ye them from the continual danger of foreign in- 
Tamon from the Danes, would naturally yery much . 
increase the power of the nobles. Another circum- 
stance, productiye of the same consequence, was the 
imnei^ection of ike administration under a ferocious 
and military people, which contributed much to intro- 
duce that strong connexion of clientship which we 
find subsisting in all nations in a similar state of soci- 
ety. Eyen the inhabitants of towns placed themselves 
under the protection of some particular nobleman, and 
feeling the ties of that connexion more strongly than 
any pmer, were accustomed to look up to his pieitron- 
age as that of a sovereign. . The laws even favoured 
these ideas. A client, though a freeman, was suppo- 
sed so mudi to belong to his patron, that his murderer 
was oblieed to pay a fine to tne latter, as a compensa- 
tion for his loss, m like manner as he paid a fine to 
the master for the murder of a dave. Many of the 
inferior rank of citizens entered into associations, and 
subscribed a bond, obliging themselves to be faithful to 
each other in all cases of danger to any one of the con- 
federates ; to protect his person, to revenge his wrongs, 
to pay the fines which ne might incur through acci- 
dent, and to contribute to his funeral charges. This 
last practice, as well as the connexion of client and 
patron, are strong ^oof of the imperfecticm of laws, 
and of a weak administration. Only to remedy such 
evils would men have recurred to these connexicms 
and associations. 

The Saxons were divided, as all the other Grerman 
nations, into three ranks of men, the noble^ the free^ 
and the slaves. The nobles were called thanesj and 
these were of two kinds — the kin£*s thanes^ and the 
ieuer (hanes. The latter seem to nave been depend- 
ant on the former, and to have received lands, for 
irhich they either paid rent or military services. There 
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were two laws of the Anglo-Saxons, which breathe a 
spirit Tery different from what one wofdd naturally 
expect from the character of the age, when the dis- 
tinction of superior and inferior is commonly very 
strongly marked. One of the laws of Adielstaa, de- 
clared, that a merchant who had made thfiee long sea 
▼oyages on his own account was. entitled to the qual- 
ity (? thane; and another declared that a eeorie^ at 
husbandman, who had been able to purchase fire hides 
of land, or five plouffh-eates, and who had a chapel, 
a kitchen, a haU and a bell, was entitled to the same 
rank. The freemen of the lower rank, who were de- 
nominated ceorlesy cultirated the &rm8 of the dianes, 
for which they paid rent, and they appear to haye 
been removable at the pleasure of the thane. 

The lowest and most numerous of the oarders was 
that of the daves or wllains ; of these slares there 
were two kinds, the household slares, and those em- 
I^oyed in the cultlyation of the limds : of the lattei 
species are the serfs, which we find at this day in Po- 
land, in Russia, and in others of the northern states 
A master had not, among the Anglo-Saxons, an un- 
limited power over his slaves. He was fined for the 
murder of a slave, and if he mutilated one, the slave 
recovered his liberty. 

The laws of Edgai inform us that slavery was th^ 
lot of all prisoners taken in war. From the continusl 
wars that subsisted, first between the Saxons and 
Britons, and afterward between the several kingdom^ 
of the Heptarchy, this class of men could not have 
failed to b^ numerous. 

Though the Anglo-Saxon government seems, upon 
the whole, to have been extremely aristocratical, diere 
were still some considerable remains of the ancient 
democracy of the Germans. The courts of the De^ 
cennan', the Hundred, and the County, were well eal> 
culated to defend g^eneral liberty, and to restrain the 
power of the nobility. In the county courts, or shir9» 
motes^ the free-holders were canvened twice a yesi^ 
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and receired appeab from the inferior courts. The 
cause was detent lined by a majority of yoices ; and the 
bishop and alde/man, who sat as presidents, had no 
more to do, than to collect the sunrages and d^^er 
their own opinion. An appeal lay from all the courts 
to the king,l>ut this was not practised unless in mat- 
ters of importance. The alderman receired a third 
of the fines that were levied iz^ these courts, and the 
remaining two-thirds went to the kinf , whidi formed 
no inconsiderable part of the cfown's revenue As 
writing was little practised in those aces, the most re- 
markable civil transactioDS were finished in presence 
of these courts, such as the promulgation of testa- 
meats, the manumission of slaves, and the concluding 
of all important bargains and contracts. 

The punishments mflicted by the Anglo-Saxon courts 
of judicature, and the methods of proof employed in 
causes, were much the same as we have remarked 
among the other barbarous nations of northern origin. 
The pecuniary fines ibr every, species of crime, and 
the modes of proof by the judigment of €rod, by the 
ordeal of fire or water, by smj^fe combat, or by pro- 
ducing a certain number of evidences named €<m^nir* 
gators, who swore that they believed the person spoke 
the truth ;— all these we liave observed to have been 
common to the Germanic nations, and to those of 
Scandinavian origin, except, as we have before re- 
marked, the Visi^ths and Ostrogoths. 

As to the military force of the nation during the 
government of the Saxons, we know that the expense 
and burden of defending the state lay equally upon all 
the land; and it was usual Ibr every five hides, or 
ploughs, to furnish one man for the service.* The 

• The hide of land has been generally rappoMd equal to 
two hundred acres ; but, Smm the use of the word in Domes- 
day Book, there is reason to believe that the hide was no cer- 
tain measure of land, but its much land as. according to its 
quality, was suppo^ to be of a certain value. This valuer 
there is room to think, was about twenty Norman shillings. 
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ceorles, or husbandmen, were prorided with arms, and 
obUged to take their turn in military datr. There 
were coni]^ed to be two hundred andtort^-three 
thousand six hundred hides in England: conseauentiy 
the military force ci the kingdom consisted or forty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and twenty men, 
though, upon extraordinary occasions, there is no doubt 
that a mater number might be assembled. 

The Icing's rerenue consisted partly in his demesnes 
— ^which were eztcbsiTe — ^partly in the tolls and iro' 
nosta on boroughs and seaports, and a share of the 
ones imposed by the courts of judicature. The Dane- 
geitf which is onen mentioned, was a land-tax imposed 
by the state, either for the payment of sums exacted 
by the Danes, or for the defence of the kiu^om against 
them. 

The 'law of succession amon^ the Anglo-Saxons 
was, that the land was equally divided among all the 
male children of the deceased, which was called the 
custom of Oavel'idnd, Lands were chieflv of two 
kinds, Booh4and — or what was held by charter or 
book, which was regarded complete property ; or Folk 
land^^-whsx was held by tenants removanle at the 
pleasure of the proprietors. 

Upon the whde, the Anglo-Saxons seem to have 
been a rude, unlettered, undvilized people, among 
whom laws, of themselves imperfect^ had yet more 
imperfect and limited influence. -Then: n&tional char- 
acter merits little other praise than that of hardiness 
and courage, which too orten degenerated into ferocityr 
They were unquestionably buiind the Normans id 
creiy point of civilization, and the conquest was to 
them a real advantage, as it put them in a situation to 
receiye slowly the seeds or cultivation, and some 
knowledge in the arts and sciences, of which, till thei^ 
they were almost totally ignorant. 
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